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REATA ; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—PART VIIL. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A BROKEN 


HEART. 


“T leant mry back unto an aik, 
I thoucht it was a trusty tree; 
But first it bow’d and syne it brak, 
Sae my true love did lichtlie me.” 


—Old Scottish Ballad. 


‘Das Herz ist gestorben, 
Die Welt ist leer.“ 


Tue first surprise of her sudden 
appearance over, Reata had found a 
ready welcome at Steinbiihl. Arnold 
had been the first to recover his 
presence of mind on that memor- 
able evening. The event was unex- 
pected, certainly, but not startling 
enough to justify such absolute 
stupefaction as was written on the 
old Baron and Gabrielle’s faces. 
Here was this Fraulein Lackenegg 
they had been expecting a few days 
hence; they had been prepared for 
the possibility of her being young, 
though not for the possibility of 
her being beautiful. Arnold had 
had, it is true, a theory of his own 
about this companion possibly turn- 
ing out good-looking, but this was 
something different; this was beauty 
such as he had seldom dreamt of, 
and never seen. The spare room 
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had rapidly been got ready, and the 
necessary arrangements for a new 
arrival quickly disposed. There was 
no time to kill a fowl, but yet the 
stranger was not left to starve; 
supper was provided somehow or 
other. 

However friendly one’s _ senti- 
ments may be towards a new and 
perfectly unknown arrival, con- 
straint is unavoidable under such 
circumstances; and in spite of all 
efforts at conversation, the supper 
had been a very silent meal. The 
old Baron’s first impulse, when he 
had at last grasped the situation, 
had been to obtain a full and 
authentic account of the last ac- 
tions, words, and looks of his be- 
loved cousin Olivia. This Arnold 
had managed to avert: “For 
heaven’s sake, father, can’t you 
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wait till to-morrow? She looks 
tired and knocked up, and would 
probably begin to cry; women 
always do on these occasions, and 
then we should be in for a scene.’ 

“Yes, yes, Arnold, I don’t want 
to make her cry, certainly, poor 
thing; but I should just like to 
ask her whether dear Olivia did 
not send me any message at the 
last.” 

But Arnold would not hear of 
anything of the sort, and the Baron 
had been compelled to postpone his 
questions till next morning. When 
next morning came he took the 
earliest opportunity, on finding him- 
self alone with her; but he did not 
get much satisfaction. At the very 
first word of his question, Reata 
turned her head away, and her 
answer was given in a_ hurried, 
nervous voice, “Please don’t ask 
me to speak about it, Baron Boden- 
bach. I was not with her at the 
time, and I can tell you nothing.” 

“Oh yes, my dear, of course, I 
do not want to agitate you; but do 
just tell me this one thing—was 
her end sudden?” 

“ Yes, very sudden,” she replied 
huskily, without looking at the old 
man. After this he asked no more 
questions about his cousin’s death, 
which seemed to relieve Reata im- 
mensely. 

That first day of her stay at 
Steinbiihl was very quiet and event- 
less—except, indeed, that every- 
thing which Reata heard and saw 
was an event from its newness 
alone. The old Baron was shut up 
in his room; Arnold was away 
from the house; and so Gabrielle 
took upon herself the task of enter- 
taining the new arrival. Reata 
allowed herself to be led about, and 
have all the lions of the place point- 
ed out to her—the farmyard, the 
hole among the reeds, the stables, 
and the hen-house. Gabrielle quite 
dropped her invalid habits for the 
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day, and danced about the avenue 
and the garden, in her delight at being 
able to show them off to a stranger. 
For more than two hours the girls 
wandered about the grounds alone, 
except for Chéri and Ficha, who 
accompanied their respective mis- 
tresses. Gabrielle took her new 
friend round by the farm and the 
reeds first, and they came to the 
garden last—the shady, old-fashion- 
ed garden, with the weather-beaten 
wall and the budding lilac-bushes. 

“There is our old castle I have 
been telling you about,” cried Ga- 
brielle, as they came in ‘by the little 
iron gate, and pointing towards the 
summer-house at the extremity of 
the narrow garden-walks. “Let us 
see who can reach it first; I‘ can 
run very fast.” There were two 
walks leading there, both too nar- 
row to admit easily of the passage 
of more than one person running. 
Gabrielle plunged into the nearest 
walk, not waiting for Reata’s an- 
swer, and ran along lightly and 
quickly, screaming with the excite- 
ment of the race, like a child of ten 
years. Reata, with her Indian-like 
swiftness of step, had no need to 
put out her powers in order to out- 
strip Gabrielle’s pace; by the time 
Gabrielle had reached the summer- 
house, panting and coughing, Reata 
was standing on its lowest step 
with Ficha by her side, hardly out 
of breath, with her lips only a 
little parted, a bright colour on her 
cheeks, and a bright light in her 
eyes, looking so radiant, and natu- 
ral, and free—altogether so different 
from anything that Gabrielle had 
ever seen before—that she could 
not help exclaiming, even as she 
sank down breathless on the bench, 
“What a lovely colour you have 
got, and how pretty you are, Frau- 
lein Lackenegg !” 

“And how tired you are!” ex- 
claimed Reata, bending down over 
Gabrielle, whose face had grown 
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pale again suddenly, after the pass- 
ing flush of exercise; and she 
touched the younger girl’s cheek 
with her fingers. “I should not 
have let you run like that,” uncon- 
sciously assuming a tone of protect- 
ing authority. She had not been 
in the house twenty-four hours yet, 
but neither tone nor gesture seemed 
out of place; it appeared quite 
natural to her to speak to Gabrielle 
in that way, and quite natural to 
the motherless girl to be protected 
and caressed by her. She jumped 
up from her bench impulsively, and 
put her arms round Reata’s neck. 
“T like you so much, dear Fraulein 
Lackenegg. You will be my friend 
always, won’t you? and it is so 
nice to have a friend to live in the 
house, not only to come from time 
to time, like Hermine; and you 
will always remain with me, will 
you not ?” 

Reata had never had the com- 
panionship of a girl of her own age, 
and the offer of friendship, foolishly 
worded though it was, was very 
sweet to her. She smiled and 
kissed Gabrielle, and then a sudden 
serious shade came over her face, 
and she slowly put down Gabrielle’s 
clinging arms from round her neck. 
“Yes, I will stay with you as long 
as you want me; I don’t know how 
long that may be,” and a curious 
smile lurked in the corners of her 
mouth. “But please don’t call 
me Fraulein Lackenegg,” she said, 
turning away and pulling off a little 
twig of the bush beside her; “ call 
me Reata, and I will call you Ga- 
brielle.” Of course a joyful assent 
from Gabrielle’s side. “How large 
the lilac-buds are getting! they will 
' be out in a few weeks,” said Gabri- 
elle, presently. 

“So this is lilac, is it?” looking 
at the twig with a new interest. “I 
have heard of your lilacs before, 
but I have never seen one growing.” 
“Dear me! you don’t mean to 
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say so? never seen a lilac growing 
before? how funny! Are there no 
lilacs in Mexico? What sort of 
flowers have you got there ?” 

Mexico! The mention of it, 
just at that moment, sent Reata’s 
thoughts back to the glories of her 
own dear forest; and sitting down 
on the bench, she glowed into an 
eloquent description of tropical 
beauties, making Gabrielle open 
her eyes wonderingly, and stare 
more and more at this ‘strange, 
fairy-princess sort of creature, who 
had been accustomed to live among 
palm-trees, and was as familiar 
with humming-birds and monkeys 
as she herself was with the frogs in 
the Steinbihl marsh. 

It is astonishing how quickly we 
get accustomed to anything new, to 
any feature which springs up fresh- 
ly in our lives, however different it - 
may be to what we have been used 
to, however startling it may have 
seemed in theory—let it be a de- 
parture, an arriwal, a birth, a death. 
The infant of a few hours ago al- 
ready seems to us as if it had 
always formed part of our family 
circle; the face of the friend who 
lies dead, as if it had never worn 
other than that rigid, awful ex- 
pression. 

By evening Gabrielle had made 
up her mind: that Fraulein Lacke- 
negg was quite as nice as Hermine 
Schwerendorf—ever so much pret- 
tier and more amusing—and that 
she was going to be her best friend. 


When Reata, for the second 
time, opened her eyes to. daylight 
at Steinbihl, the sun was shining 
brightly outside, and the trees and 
the grass, and the narrow garden- 
walks, seemed to invite her out as 
she stood at the window. It was 
an invitation she could not refuse; 
so she went out by herself after 
breakfast. Arnold had not been 
at breakfast that day; she had in. 
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general seen very little of him yet 
—all her acquaintance consisting in 
sitting opposite to him at meals, 
and ‘trying to trace in his face 
likenesses to Otto. Gabrielle did 
not come out with Reata; her ex- 
ertions of yesterday had tired her, 
and it was too early in the day for 
her to venture out from the house. 
Gabrielle was of a chilly nature, 
and had had the large porcelain 
stove in the sitting-room lit. Ficha, 
apparently, is of a chilly nature too, 
for when called upon by her mis- 
tress to come out walking, she is 
found luxuriously ensconced under 
the stove, for which she gets severely 
reprimanded, and threatened with 
all sorts of horrible diseases, if she 
persists in her course of perverse 
wrong-headedness. 

“Where are you going?” called 
out Gabrielle, as Reata was leaving 
the room, followed reluctantly by 


Ficha, who threw a longing glance 


back towards the stove. 

“ To the garden.? 

“What are you going to do 
there ?” 

“* Nothing particular, only take 
a little fresh air;” and then she 
closed the door and ran along the 
passage and down the house-steps, 
and paused on the gravel outside. 
How much chiller it was than it 
looked from the window! The 
sunshine had brightness, but no 
warmth in it yet: it was too early 
in the day, and too early in the 
season for that. The dew was 
hardly gone from the grass; both 
Ficha and her mistress, with their 
tropical blood, shivered as they 
stood on the gravel and looked 
about them. Reata had said to 
Gabrielle that she was not going 
to do anything in particular, but 
yet there was a purpose in her 
mind. She had a fancy to visit 
the garden again where Gabrielle 
had taken her yesterday, and to 
visit it alone; to sit on that old 
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stone bench, with the lilacs droop- 
ing over, and to dream of Otto. 
With the strange mixture of prose 
and poetry in her nature, she was 
setting out from the house with 
the clear intention of dreaming a 
day-dream, and she had settled 
upon all the details and surround- 
ings among which she would dream. 

The garden was deserted, of 
course ; at this hour it always was. 
Later, when the sun grew warmer, 
the old Baron would come and pace 
up and down the walks; now there 
was nobody here, but at the far 
end a rustic youth, who combined 
the offices of groom and garden-boy 
in one, and who was now occupied 
in raking one of the distant paths. 

“He won’t disturb me much,” 
thought Reata, as she turned in by 
the rusty iron gate, which creaked 
lugubriously on its hinges. The 
stable-boy looked up from his dis- 
tant occupation, and then shaded 
his eyes with his hand, and stood 
staring at the lady till she had gone 
in among the bushes, and only her 
black dress could be seen through 
the twigs. 

Yes, here was the stone bench, 
and here were the lilac-bushes, and 
here were all the surroundings 
necessary,—everything except the 
principal actor in the scene. When 
would he come? Gabrielle had 
said that the lilacs would be out in 
two or three weeks. “ But | can- 
not wait so long for Otto; surely 
he will come before then ?” 

The birds are hopping about on 
the bushes in the morning sun; 
upon some of the higher ones there 
is angry chirping going on, evident- 
ly domestic quarrels. A blackbird 
paterfainilias flies close past Reata 
with a big red worm in his mouth. 
Ficha makes a feint of pursuit, and 
then, being baffled, goes and lies 
down on a bed of yellow crocuses 
in the sun. Reata has to interrupt 
her dream to go and expel “the 
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indiscreet Camel,” as she terms her, 
and then spends a few minutes on 
her knees endeavouring, not very 
successfully, to make the flattened 
crocuses stand up again as before; 
after which she returns to her 
bench, and tries to resume her 
dream just where she had broken 
it off. When would he come? 
Surely he must know she is here? 
Why had none of them mentioned 
his name to her? “I wish I could 
talk about him, and ask about him ; 
but I dare not. Gabrielle is too 
childish, and his brother looks so 
grave and stern. If I could speak 
quite unconcernedly, I would do 
it; but I know I should betray 
myself, and they must not guess 
till Otto comes; and then it will 
be all right, and no more mysteries. 
How glad I shall be !” 

During these reflections, Ficha, 
who had been ordered to take her 
place on the bench beside her mis- 
tress, sat at the extreme edge of 
the stone, trembling ostentatiously, 
and holding up a limp white paw, 
so as to save, at least, one limb from 
contact with the cheerless stone. 

Then Reata fell to wondering for 
the fiftieth time what Otto’s first 
words would be. Their import, of 
course, she was sure of: but the 
words themselves, the very words, 
she would like to know. Would 
he gather a sprig of lilac and give 
it to her? Which sprig? And 
then she would put it into a book, 
and keep it to look at when she 
was as old as the old Baron, &c., 
&c., &c. Just then she started up 
from her bench and turned her 
head, but in the next minute sank 
down again disappointed. It was 
only Arnold passing at the far end 
of the garden towards the stables, 
and calling out some directions to 
the boy at work. He passed on 
into the house without seeing her. 
How like their two voices were! 
But how different Arnold was from 
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what she had expected! She liked 
his face in spite of its stern expres- 
sion. Of course she could not help 
liking it for its resemblance to Otto. 
At the first, that resemblance had 
struck her very forcibly, but even 
after one day the likeness was 
fading. Yes, Arnold was different, 
everything was different—the house, 
the garden, the plants, the birds. 
Of course, how could she have 
pictured them aright? It had allt 
been mere guess-work. The one 
thing that was not guess-work was 
Otto. Surely he would not be 
changed? Of course not; how 
could he be ? 

Another half-hour of blissful 
dreaming, to Ficha’s infinite dis- 
gust. Sitting on a stone bench 
in the very beginning of April, in 
a climate that is not tropical, par- 
ticularly when you have recently 
come from a climate that is tropical, 
is not comfortable or enjoyable in 
the long-run, even supposing you 
are lost in day-dreams; and Reata 
suddenly awoke with a shiver to 
the consciousness that Ficha was 
right, and that they had better go 
home. How cold it was! She 
was not accustomed to cold; every- 
thing was very different from what 
she had expected. 

When Reata opened the door of 
the sitting- room, Gabrielle was 
kneeling on her sofa, holding some- 
thing crumpled up in her hand. 

“OQ Fraulein Lackenegg! O 
Reata! I have something delight- 
ful to tell you; such a grand piece 
of news!” 

The warmth of the room was 
grateful after the chilly air, and 
Reata drew a chair near the stove 
and sat down. “ Please don’t make 
me guess,” she said, taking off her 
hat and throwing it down on to 
the nearest table. “I never can 
guess anything.” 

At this moment Ficha, who was 
surreptitiously making towards the 
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stove, met her mistress’s eyes fixed 
severely upon her, and skilfully 
altered her direction, so as to give 
the appearance of having only been 
contemplating a harmless little cir- 
cle in the room. 

“T will help you,’ went on 
Gabrielle. “It is about my bro- 
ther.” 

“Then it is quite impossible for 
me to guess, I know so little about 
him.” 

“He is——” Gabrielle paused 
and raised herself higher, still hold- 
ing the crumpled paper in her 
hands. “He is going to be mar- 
ried! There, now! what do you 
think of that?” she burst out, clap- 
ping her hands. “And I must be 
bridesmaid—I want to be _ brides- 
maid. Papa says I may if I am 
well enough, and”—with a sudden 
inspiration—“ wouldn’t you like to 
be bridesmaid too? Isn’t it de- 
lightful? Aren’t you glad?” 

“Of course I am glad, if it 
pleases you all,” said Reata, smiling 
across to Gabrielle, with her hands 
stretched towards the stove for 
warmth. “ But I suppose you are 
not much surprised. When is it 
to be?” 

“Oh, very soon,” cried the other, 
excitedly. 

“Then Otto will be coming 
soon,” thought Reata to herself, her 
heart leaping at the thought. “I 
have heard of your future sister-in- 
law before, but I cannot remember 
her name. She is very fair, isn’t 
she ?” 

“Yes; but who told you ? 
did you guess that?” 

“Your brother Otto told. me,” 
said Reata, turning a little away, 
and pronouncing Otto’s name for 
the first time since her arrival— 
trying to pronounce it with indiffer- 
ence, but feeling a conscious colour 
rising to her cheeks. 

“Dear me, how fuuny! I quite 
forgot that you knew Otto also. 


How 
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So he told you all about it when 
he was in Mexico? What else did 
he tell you about her.” 

“ That she is very handsome.” 

“Yes” (doubtfully). “And what 
else ?” 

“That her name is Hermine, or 
something like that. I forget the 
second name.” 

“No, not Hermine; you are 
thinking of Hermine Schwerendorf. 
Her name is Halka; she is a Pole. 
Isn’t Halka a pretty name? It 
means Héléne, you know.” 

“A Pole? How does your 
brother come to know a Pole?” 

“But the regiment is in Poland, 
near there. Papa says it is a very 
lucky chance for him.” 

“ But he has left the army now, 
I thought ?” 

“No, he is in the army still,” 
said Gabrielle, staring at her new 
friend wonderingly. “ But, of course, 
he will leave it now, and I am so 
glad. It is always much more fun 
when he is here.” 

“ But why doesn’t he wear uni- 
form, then ?”’ 

“But he always does; it was 
only for the journey that he 
didn’t.” 

“But I certainly thought that 
he had quite left the army, and 
that he was going to marry that 
Hermine Schwerendorf.” 

“Oh dear, no; what a funny 
idea! It is Arnold who will marry 
Hermine, of course.” 

“But are you not speaking of 
your brother Arnold?’ and Reata 
withdrew her hands from the stove, 
and leant back in complete bewil- 
derment. 

“Of Arnold!” in a tone of 
heightened surprise. “Of course 
not; how could it be Arnold? It 
is my other brother.” 

“ But you haven’t got another. 
Surely you have only got those 
two ?” 

Gabrielle, in her excitement, had 
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now left her kneeling position, and 
sat on the edge of the sofa, with 
her elbows leaning on the table, 
and a paper spread out before her. 
“Of course 1 have only got two 
brothers. Didn’t you know that 
before ?”” 

“ Yes, I know that.” Reata had 
risen from her chair, and had taken 
her hat off the table. She stood 
looking at Gabrielle in utter stupe- 
faction. “ But I don’t understand 
you,” she said at last. “If Baron 
Arnold is not going to be married, 
who is?” 

“ Why, Otto, of course.” 

“Otto——” she repeated the 
name mechanically, and it had a 
strange foreign sound in her ears; 
but not even yet did she quite 
grasp the truth. A thousand wild 
thoughts flitted through her mind. 
Had Otto written to tell them of 
his love for her? It hardly seemed 
so very unlikely at that moment. 
Were they not engaged to each 
other, despite those words of part- 
ing which had been said between 
them? How could a few dead 
words of writing part two living 
and loving hearts? “Otto going 
to be married ?” 

“Yes, and you thought it was 
Arnold the whole time —- how 
funny!” And Gabrielle here in- 
dulged in a shrill peal of laughter. 

“And to whom?” said Reata, 
coming a step nearer, and then 
stopping, with her hat still dang- 


ling in her hand, every feature of ‘ 


her face, every curve of her figure, 
fixed into immobility by the sus- 
pense of the moment. 

“To Comtesse Halka Przesze- 
chowska, of course,” said Gabrielle, 
a little petulantly. “I don’t know 
why you won’t believe me.” 

“Oh, but that is a mistake—I 
know it is,” with a gesture of dis- 
dain. Reata’s voice was quite dis- 
tinct and clear, but a sudden look 
of panic had come into her eyes. 
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“No, it is not a mistake,” per- 
sisted Gabrielle, in a higher key. 

Reata was standing by Gabrielle’s 
side now; the hat had slipped from 
Stand- 
ing as she was, and taller as she 
was, she was much higher than 
Gabrielle on the sofa; she put her 
hands on Gabrielle’s shoulders, and 
looked down in her face with a look 
that in its intensity of inquiry 
frightened Gabrielle. “ Why do 
you say so? Tell me at once; I 
must know.” 

“But I have told you,” said 
Gabrielle, half crying with nervous 
fright. ‘“ Why do you look at me 
in that manner? Nobody ever 
looks at me like that, and I don’t 
like it.” She was scared by Reata’s 
eyes and Reata’s voice; all the 
rich fulness of tone was gone from 
it; it was strained to hardness. 

“Who told you?” repeated 
Reata. 

“There is the telegram, you can 
read it if you like; it came half an 
hour ago.” 

There was the telegram, to be 
sure, announcing in unmistakable 
terms Otto’s engagement to Com- 
tesse Halka Przeszechowska de 
Przeszechowice of Snyhinice, in 
East Galicia— the engagement 
which the day before had been 
generally made known at Blotow. 

Reata read through the lines 
twice over,—the first time the 
words hardly conveying any dis- 
tinct impression to her; the second 
time they became distinct all at 
once, so distinct that instantane- 
ously her excitement of a moment 
ago changed into the desperate 
calmness of certainty—a calmness 
which is not natural, and which 
cannot last. 

The first impulse of every ‘crea- 
ture stricken with a sudden wound, 
is to hide that it is wounded. 
Reata felt her knees trembling in 
a way they had never trembled 
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before, for she was not given to 
faintness. If she had been weak, 
or delicate, or sickly, or had ‘not 
had the strength of youth and pride 
to hold her up at that moment, 
she would have given in, perhaps 
fainted straight off, or burst into 
tears, or gone into hysterics; but 
superbly organised as she was, ‘and 
with that something in her which 
I do not know how to define, but 
which in an animal we would call 
race, she did nothing of the sort. 
She sat down on the nearest chair 
to conceal how unable she was to 
stand, and began asking some ques- 
tions with an appearance of calm- 
ness which took in the not very 
far-seeing Gabrielle. 

“Has your brother known this 
Comtesse Halka long ?” 

“Oh yes, ever so long.” Gabri- 
elle did not mind answering ques- 
tions now that she was no longer 
under the immediate scrutiny of 
those dreadful dark eyes. 

“ Before he went to Mexico ?” 

“Yes, and papa wanted him to 
marry her a year agoalready. Papa 
is always wanting both of them to 
marry. 

“Ww hy was your father so anxious 
for him to marry this lady ?” 

“Oh, she has got money, and 
her family is a very old one.” 

“Yes, I understand; and she is 
beautiful, I suppose ?” 

“No, at least Arnold says not; 
but fascinating and distinguished- 
looking, or something like that, I 
know he said.” 

“Rich and noble, and fascinat- 
ing and distinguished,” summed 
up Reata; “and young too, of 
course /” 

“Young! oh no, not at all young 
—about seven-and-twenty, I be- 
lieve ; just Otto’s age.” 

“And do you mean to say that 
he has been engaged to her all that 
time since last year ?” 

“No; of course he only got 
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really engaged to her yesterday, but 
everybody has known it all along, 
though of course we never could be 
quite sure that-he would get her. 
There was a rich captain who was 
also trying for her, Arnold says. 
I am so glad she liked Otto best.” 

“ How long is it since she liked 
your brother best?” Reata asked, 
sternly. 

“Oh, for a long time. He 
danced and skated with her all this 
winter.” 

“ All this winter ?”’ 

“Yes, all this winter.” 

“But you mean only 
Christmas ?” 

“ Oh no, for Arnold was there at 
the end of November, and there 
had been a ball a few weeks before, 
and the officers told him that he 
had hardly danced with any one 
but her; and Arnold said that he 
had never seen any one skate so 
well as Comtesse Halka Prze- 
chowska,” 

“Comtesse Halka Przeszechow- 
ska,” corrected Reata. She knew 
every syllable of the long Polish 
name by heart already. 

“T wish I were strong enough 
to skate, it must be so delightful ; 
don’t you think so ?” 

“No, I don’t. I hate ice — I 
hate everything cold; I hate—I 
hate this country.” The unnatu- 
ral state of calmmess was showing 
signs of giving way. ~ 

“Oh, but it isn’t always as cold 
as to-day,” said Gabrielle, beginning 
to perceive that her new friend was 
out of humour; “you will see how 
different everything looks at the 
end of the month, when the lilacs 
are out.” 

“T don’t care for lilacs,” and 
Reata shuddered visibly—‘ nor for 
crocuses either. I don’t care for 
any flowers, only for cactuses.” 

“T wish I could give you cac- 
tuses,” said Gabrielle, helplessly ; 
“ but we haven’t got any here.” 


since 
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“No, nobody can give me what 
I want,” replied Reata, with a 
gasp, and she stooped and picked 
up her hat, which still lay on the 
floor. 

“But surely you would like to 
be bridesmaid with me? Only I 
am afraid’ that the same colours 
wouldn’t suit us.” 

“No, of course they would not 
suit us,” returned _Reata, rather 
grimly, feeling even at that miser- 
able moment how ludicrous the 
idea was. She bridesmaid instead 
of bride! A perception of the 
laughable sides of one’s position 
will sometimes add to the torment 
at moments like these. Reata stood 
up from her chair; she could stand 
quite well now. A moment ago 
she had been cold, now she was 
hot; and only now was the real 
excitement of grief and anger be- 
ginning to work within her, and to 
make her heart beat fast. She had 
risen with the intention of leaving 
the room. She would walk quite 
slowly and quietly to the door, she 
told herself ; and then the moment 
she was out she would run so fast, 
not to the garden, no, but some- 
where else where they could not 
see her from the windows, where 
she could hide her miserable secret. 
She had moved two steps towards 
the door when it opened, and Ar- 
nold came in. She stopped; she 
would not go just yet; it would 
look as if she were running away. 
Otto’s brother must not be allowed 
to see ,that there was any reason 
for her being ashamed; and she 
thought, as she stood there twirling 
her hat-strings, that because she 
could stand, and did not faint, and 
was not crying, that her secret was 
not written in her eyes and round 
about her trembling lips. 

“But we could be dressed in 
different colours,” exclaimed Ga- 
brielle, returning, for the third 
time, to her brilliant notion of the 
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bridesmaids. “It would do quite 
well. I saw a wedding last year 
at Gratz, and one of the bridesmaids 
was dressed in pink, and the other 
in blue: it would be delightful, I 
assure you. Wouldn’t it, Arnold ?” 
And Gabrielle turned to her brother 
and tried to enlist his sympathies 
in favour of her plan. 

Arnold looked at the paper that 
was spread on the table, and then 
at Reata’s face; and it did not need 
much perception, after these symp- 
toms, and from the various twos 
and twos which he had been put- 
ting together in his mind lately, to 
make a sum total, which led him to 
a tolerably correct guess at the state 
of the case. 

“The cook is looking for you 
everywhere, Gabrielle. I suppose 
you have forgotten, as usual, to 
order the dinner,” he said, rather 
sharply. Gabrielle, who evidently 
did not suspect anything, had better 
be got rid of. Then he walked to 
the window, and, with his back to 
Reata, appeared to be arranging 
something about one of the green 
window-blinds. He was very 
anxious to get out of the room 
again. Women must be far better 
alone under these circumstances, 
and he wouldn’t have a notion 
what to do. What was expected 
of him? Ought he to speak to 
her? Make a commonplace re- 
mark, perhaps. It would look odd 
if he left the room without speak- 
ing; but then he remembered 
vaguely having heard that they 
break down if you say anything 
too kindly, and he could not well 
speak gruffly to her, or that might 
be still worse. So having decided 
that silence was the best course, and 
having made a few unnecessary 
knots on the string of the blind, he 
turned to go. He had his hand on 
the handle of the door, when Reata 
arrested him; she had come quite 
close up to him and put her fingers 
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for a moment on his coat-sleeve, so 
as to prevent his leaving. 

“T want to speak to you, Baron 
Bodenbach.” 

Arnold shut the door again with 
a feeling of desperation, and, by 
his stiffest company-bow, intimated 
that he was at Fraulein Lackenegg’s 
service. 

“T want you to tell me when the 
next steamer goes.” 

“The next steamer to where, if I 
may ask?’ 

“To Mexico, of course,” with an 
impatient movement of the head. 

“But you are surely not going, 
are you!” 

“Yes, I am. I—I cannot re- 
main here any longer. I ought 
never to have come, and the cli- 
mate doesn’t agree with me. Please 
tell me when the steamer goes. I 
can find it out for myself, of course ; 
but I think you might save me the 
trouble.” 

Arnold’s thick eyebrows con- 
tracted very visibly. “Of course 
I will find out if you really wish 
it, but I hope that you may be 
induced to reconsider your resolu- 
tion ; it would look so very strange ; 
people would think we had refused 
you hospitality: and also for your- 
self, don’t you think it would ap- 
pear rather he paused, at a 
loss for a word—* rather impru- 
dent?” There was an emphasis 
on the last word which conveyed 
some of his meaning to her mind; 
she grew scarlet with vexation; 
she put up her head higher, as if 
to belie the colour that was coming 
and going so quickly in her face ; 
her eyes were flaming wildly, and 
for a moment she set her teeth 
hard. She was very beautiful to 
look at, battling between anger and 
grief, and at this moment the anger 
in her face was greater than the 
grief. A pang of compassion for 
the suffering he saw moved Arnold ; 
he felt that it would be more gener- 
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ous not to look again; he turned 
towards the window. 

“Imprudent!” she repeated ; 
“and whose business would that 
be? Nobody has any right to find 
fault with me.” 

“T wasn’t venturing to find fault,” 
answered Arnold, without turning 
round; “I was only suggesting.” 
Then he added, more gently, “I 
really think that you had better 
give yourself a little more time; in 
a month you will be better able to 
judge if you like our climate, and 
whether you wish to remain here.” 

Even though she was excited, 
and off her balance, Reata could 
not help acknowledging to herself 
that his words had some sense in 
them; she did not like giving in, 
but neither did she contradict this 
timé—she stood silent. 

Arnold stood silent too, casting 
about for some convenient form of 
speech, by which he could make 
her understand that Otto was as 
yet unaware of her being in Europe. 
“Tf you are knocked up with the 
journey,” he said, still without 
looking round, “you had _ better 
rest here for a few weeks: you 
will be quite undisturbed ; nobody 
knows of your being here—not 
even my brother.” And as he said 
it, Arnold felt an intense desire to 
look round, and see what new 
change would pass over her face 
now; those clouds, and gleams, and 
flashes, and that quickly rising, 
quickly ebbing colour were wonder- 
fully interesting to watch. But 
compassion swayed. over curiosity, 
and he did not see her look of 
amazement; she was far too much 
surprised to answer for a minute. 

“ Are you sure?” she said, breath- 
lessly. 

“ Quite sure.” 

And then she came to a resolu- 
tion, and spoke it quickly, without 
giving herself time for thought. 
“Baron Bodenbach, will you pro- 
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mise not to let your brother know 
that I am here? We did not—— 
get on very well in Mexico—and— 
and—I think that he would not 
like to know that I am here.” 

Arnold could almost have smiled 
at her words—at the poor, lame, 
faltering excuse, which could de- 
ceive no one, but which in her 
simplicity and her excitement she 
believed sounded plausible. He 
had to turn now; he could not 
well answer a question like that 
with his back to her. “Oh, of 
course,” he said, with conscious 
awkwardness of tone, “there is no 
necessity for telling him, and I 
hardly ever write to him at any 
rate.” 

“Thank you,” she said, shortly. 
The anger had gone from her face ; 
there were no tears on her cheeks 
yet; but they were not far off; 
they were trembling in her eyes 
and in her voice. 

“Now would be the ime to 
make a commonplace remark,” 
thought Arnold —feeling at the 
same time that to make a common- 
place remark was the one thing he 
could not do just then; and before 
he had time to say another word 
she was gone from the room. 

Once out of the house, and alone, 
all unnatural calmness, and all an- 
ger, made way for the natural burst 
of grief, to the rightful tears, which 
must come sooner or later, and come 
only the more bitterly for coming 
late. The first impulse of most 
women under these circumstances 
would be to lock themselves into 
their room, and throw themselves 
on their bed. Reata’s. first impulse 
was to get out into the air, under 
the open sky, and among trees and 
plants, where she could speak with- 
out being heard, and think without 
her thoughts being read. It was 
only half an hour since she had 
come down those steps last, since 
she had come out to dream that 
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day-dream which had had so rude 
a wakening: even while she had 
been sitting on that stone bench, 
thinking of Otto, he had already 
belonged to another; he was ‘the 
rightfully affianced bridegroom of 
Comtesse Halka Przeszechowska; 
she had had no right to think of 
him as her own. She hung her 
head in deep -shame; this was the 
man she had come from the other 
end of the world to look for—this 
was the love she had thought would 
be hers for lifetime ! 

“My heart is broken!” she said, 
with a sob, when the first flood of 
relieving tears was past. She was 
alone among the fruit-trees, at the 
far end of the field behind the 
house. The apple-blossoms were 
beginning to open their pink-tinted 
petals on the branches above her. 
For hours she remained thus, sitting 
at the foot of one of the trees, or 
wandering about between them— 
the hot anger and pain within her 
making her insensible to the chilly 
April air; hiding herself and her 
misery from the eyes of her fellow- 
creatures, but telling all the little 
world of nature around her that 
her heart was broken and her life 
was blighted. She said it to the 
apple-blossoms, and to the dan- 
delions in the grass; she told it 
to two yellow butterflies, the first 
spring butterflies, that came flitting 
past her. “Ah! it is all very well 
for you to flutter about in the sun- 
shine, but my heart is broken, quite 
broken; and even if one of you is 
faithless, the other will find a second 
butterfly to flutter with: but I am 
not a butterfly, and I will never be 
consoled, and I will not die like 
you this summer, you heartless un- 
feeling things; I will probably live 
for forty years more—forty years, 
all alone, without anybody to care 
for me!” 

It was the bitterest day that 
had come to Reata’s life yet; but 
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it is an ill wind that blows no 
one good. All that day Ficha 
lay under the stove in the sitting- 
room with impunity. Nobody at- 


tempted to dislodge her from that 
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enviable position, even though 
her woolly coat was getting hot 
and singed, and her small black 
nose baked into a semblance of 
parchment. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE HEAVY-DRAGOON BROTHER. 


“Of comfort no man speak; 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs.”’ 


When a heart young and strong 
—young in years and in experience, 
and strong in its self-reliance—re- 
ceives its first blow, the shock and 
the pain it brings with it is the 
crisis of its life. It is at moments 
like these that the fate of a woman 
decides itself; whether the heavy 
trouble will soften and elevate her, 
or harden and turn her back upon 
life embittered, with a great burn- 
ing longing for revenge, with an 
unreasoning wish to take away from 
some other human heart the hap- 
piness she has lost. These are the 
times when the teachings of child- 
hood, whether for good or for evil, 
even though they have lain unfelt 
for years, come to the surface and 
decide this all-important question. 
Strong natures in general suffer 
more acutely at the moment—the 
very force of their vital energy will 
make them feel a wound more 
deeply, but it will also help them 
to bear up under the blow again; 
a weak nature will, beneath the 
same affliction, be numbed or stupe- 
fied, or sink at once, never to rise 
again. But all natures, whether 
weak or strong, if only they have 
the capacity of loving and of suffer- 
ing, will be shattered for a time, 
and the world will seem to them a 
different thing from what it was 
before. And so it seemed to Reata 
now; the more so, because of the 
‘strong romantic side of her nature, 
which had hitherto invested every- 
thing about her with the attributes 
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of poetry. Perhaps she deserves 
no pity, for has she not meddled 
with the strings of fate? She had 
no right to tempt her destiny, and 
no right to expect from life more 
than it was ready to give; only 
the right of a young heart with 
its foolish over-confidence in itself 
and in others, which requires to 
be pruned down, which always is 
pruned down, no matter how sharp 
the pin or how rough the shock— 
the hardest lesson which life has to 
teach, but the most necessary. To 
some of us this pruning comes 
sooner, to some later; to some by 
gradual filings, to some by one 
bitter cut: and perhaps those who 
get over this rude awakening sud- 
denly are the most mercifully dealt 
with; it is better to see one’s 
idols shattered by one blow, than 
to watch them crumbling into 
dust. 

After all, Reata reflected, the 
first bewilderment of her new posi- 
tion over, she had been spared that 
sharpest of all stings for a woman, 
the sting of being jilted. She had 
given away her happiness with her 
own hand; and now that she 
wanted it back, now that she 
would put out her hand to take 
it, see, it was gone. Otto had not 
been faithless to her, in the strict 
sense of the word; everybody 
would tell her that—her own sense 
told it her. The fault was really 
on her side; it was only that she 
had taken love for more than it is 
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worth. She had rated all man’s 
love too high. How could she for 
a moment have supposed that a 
man would prefer love to fortune ? 
With her new-born wisdom she 
could almost have laughed at her- 
self for having been such a simple- 
ton. But her pride was not extinct 
vet; she would rather not be loved 
at all, she told herself, than be loved 
only second to fortune ; and if her 
fate had been lying in her hand, 
and she could have had her faith- 
less lover back, she would not have 
taken him. 

How she got through those next 
few days she hardly knew. After 
the first day she did not hide her- 
self; she kept up appearances, and 
no one but Arnold had guessed at 
the truth. The first excitement 
subsided, she had fully acknowl- 
edged to herself that he had been 
right in opposing her insane notion 
of instant departure. As soon as 
she could do so without exciting 
surprise, of course she would go. 
She would bury herself in a con- 
vent for the rest of her life; there 
could be no doubt that that was 
her only course. In the meantime, 
she must keep up her dignity, and 


. try to look as if nothing had oc- 


curred ; no one should guess what 
a blighted heart she carried within 
her. It should not be said that 
she was mourning for a man who 
had forgotten her so easily. Her 
pride, her Mexican blood, would 
come to her help, she kept re- 
peating to herself; and, strangely 
enough, her pride, or her Mexican 
blood, or nature, or all three to- 
gether, did come to her help, so 
effectually that she was actually 
able to eat and sieep, and play her 
part tolerably in the little family 
circle. And she did more than 
this; there was a craving for move- 
ment and action within her, which 
pushed her to seize upon every oc- 
cupation which came within her 


reach, whether practical or un- 
practical, foolish or the reverse. 
Anything to smother the sense of 
humiliation, anything to turn her 
thoughts aside from it for a while; 
anything to produce new interests, 
new sensations, the more different 
from former experiences the better ; 
the greater the call upon physical 
exertion, the more congenial it 
would be. She went at everything 
with feverish energy; there was 
much scope. for this at Steinbihl, 
for under Gabrielle’s supervision 
many things had run wild. But 
Reata’s energy did not always come 
in conveniently; it was not the 
desire to make herself useful that 
pressed her on, it was the mere 
physical need of movement, which 
would equally have prompted her 
to form charity-schools or dance 
tarantelas, according to the oppor- 
tunities which offered themselves. 
She could bear anything except 
inaction, sitting still, and being 
obliged to think, or having to hear 
any allusion to the event which 
had blighted her life. “Her hardest 
moments of trial were when the 
old Baron would begin expatiating 
on his delight at his son’s engage- 
ment, declaring his unmitigated 
satisfaction, and often addressing 
his raptures directly to her. It 
frequently occurred, in moments 
like these, that Reata, when she 
felt her calmness giving way, would 
leave the room abruptly, running 
out to cool herself in the air, 
and to struggle with her tears 
alone. 

A week, ten days had passed; 
the weather was waxing fair and 
the sun warm. Fresh batches of 
apple-blossoms broke into bloom 
daily; the two yellow butterflies 
had been followed by more yellow 
butterflies, and by white and by 
brown butterflies, so that if any 
of ‘them were faithless the loss 
would easily be remedied. On the 
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surface of the pools, among the 
marsh grasses, the frog-spawn float- 
ed in masses, like milk-white glass, 
with its myriads of little black 
dots, each dot a future frog. The 
Canadian creeper on the balcony 
was beginning cautiously to put out 
its first little rolls of leaves; the 
yellow crocuses had now opened 
out their bleached cups, too wide 
for beauty; and the lilac-buds were 
growing daily fatter and fatter, and 
a faint reddish tinge was spreading 
over them. All these changes Reata 
marked and followed—all, that is, 
except the progress of the lilac- 
buds; for the lilacs grew only in 
the garden, and she had never been 
in the garden since that fatal morn- 
ing. How could she ever go there 
again? She hated the very thought 
of the stone bench, and the summer- 
house, and the creaking iron gate— 
they would all remind her of that 
day. The old Baron always took 
his walk there, in the centre gravel- 
walk, between eleven and twelve; 
and Arnold passed through there 
sometimes on his way to the stables, 
or stood for half an hour at the 
further end, giving directions about 
the kitchen-gardening: but neither 
Reata nor Gabrielle walked there 
now; Gabrielle because she follow- 
ed suit to what Reata did, and Reata 
because of her repugnance. 

“T wonder what sort of convent 
I shall go into?” said Reata aloud, 
one morning, as she leant out of the 
window of her bedroom. “I think 
I should like to be a ‘Sister of 
Charity,’ but they are not bound 
for lifetime, and that would never 
suit me: no, I think it must be 
‘Trappists,’ or ‘Carmelites,’ or any 
of those orders who dig their graves 
and never speak a word. How de- 
lightful it must be to do hard work 
like that!” And Reata, in default 
of her grave, fell a- -wishing that she 
could apply herself to digging up 
a potato-field, or mowing down a 
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meadow. “I suppose they wouldn’t 
let me cut down trees,” she said, 
doubtfully ; “and perhaps I mightn’t 
be strong enough, and perhaps they 
mightn’t like it when they were cut 
down; but surely there are other 
things that one can do. Why can 
I not clip yew-hedges into peacocks 
and foxes, like those we were read- 
ing about ‘the other day in the life 
of. Marie Antoinette? There is a 
piece of yew-hedge here behind the 
haycocks; I think I could quite 
well get two peacocks and a fox out 
of it with a little management. I 
shall begin it to-day.” And accord- 
ingly Reata did set to work that 
same day, having first obtained 
from the Baron carte-blanche to do 
with the yew-hedge what she liked. 
“Oh yes, my dear, anything you 
choose,” said the old man; he had 
become fond of the girl already, 
although every now and then her 
odd way of saying and doing things 
startled him. 

He was rather startled at the: 
moment, for Reata, having knocked 
at the door and obtained admission, 
had walked straight up to where he 
sat reading his paper, and said, 
“May I clip the yew-hedge behind 
the farm ?”’ 

“ Anything you choose,” repeated 
the old Baron, not very clearly un- 
derstanding what was going to be 
done to the hedge. “ Anything 
that amuses you: ‘T want you to 
consider this place as quite your 
home, after all 1 owe to my dear 
cousin Olivia.” 

But Reata, not waiting to hear 
more about his cousin Olivia, had 
quitted the room like a flash.. 
“ Amuses me!” she repeated bit- 
terly to herself; “as if anything 
could ever again amuse me now: 
how little they all know!” and she 
began collecting all the scissors she 
could manage to get together out of 
her own and Gabrielle’s work-boxes. 
—five pairs in all. 
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When she. had worked for an 
hour and a half, and had broken 
three of her pairs of scissors, and 
her fingers were getting sore, she 
began to find that clipping hedges 
was easier in theory than in prac- 
tice, and sat down for rest on an 
old grinding-stone which lay here 
useless and unheeded and moss- 
overgrown, and which had _ prob- 
ably lain here for years. It was 
very fatiguing of course, she ac- 
knowledged to herself, as she pulled 
off her hat and allowed the breeze 
to cool her heated forehead: all her 
pulses were throbbing with the ex- 
ertion, and she panted a little. 
But then fatigue was what she 
wanted just then—it did her good 
—and by-and-by she would have 
plenty of rest in the quiet cloister, 
with nothing to do but to say prayers 
and ring bells all day ; “ and it can’t 
be difficult to ring bells—at least I 
think not,” she added, doubtfully ; 
“one never can know till one has 
tried. I should have thought it 
was easy to clip hedges too, but I 
daresay it would be easy if one had 
the right things—it is rather diffi- 
cult with little embroidery scissors. 
But I won’t give up the peacocks 
and the fox yet; there must be 
some way of making them, if only 
one had the right kind of shears. 
I suppose one could get them at 
any country town.” 

It was late in the afternoon; the 
ill-treated yew-hedge was beginning 
to throw a long shadow over the 
grass; the half-consumed haystacks 
were throwing longer shadows on 
the grass and on each other; the 
old farm-buildings not far off were 
throwing the longest shadows of 
all, and the broadest. 

“Tt is ten days now,” mused 
Reata, “since my life came to an 
end. I suppose I should have died 
long ago if I had not had my Mexi- 
can blood to keep me up. It is 
fortunate for me that I have got 


that to keep me up, and he shall 
never know what I have suffered.” 
The gate of the farmyard close 
by was standing ajar, and a large 
Cochin-China cock came stalking 
out, followed timidly by two or 
three hens, quite as curious but less 
bold than their pasha. The three 
cows which belonged to the Boden- 
bach establishment —two brown 
and one speckled — were coming 
across the field homewards, with 
large metal bells hung round their 
necks, driven in a weak indulgent 
fashion by a small boy, and linger- 
ing every now and then to crop 
another tuft of the meadow-grass. 
“What is he doing now, I won- 
der? Notthinking of me, of course 
—he has probably forgotten my 
existence. But oh, Otto, how I 
would have loved you, if you only 
would have been true to me!” And 
Reata flung away a twig of the yew 
which she had been holding, and 
dashed her hand over her eyes sus- 
piciously. And then she began 
drawing pictures in her mind of 
what the Polish Comtesse was like 
—the woman who was her rival, 
and who had taken her place. 
“Rich, noble, fascinating, and 
distinguished ; does she love him, 
I wonder? And to think that he 
was dancing with her in Novem- 
ber! how could he write to me as 
he did? How could I be the fool 
to believe him? Are all other wo- 
men such fools as I am? Was he 
playing with me, and meant to 
marry her the whole time? And 
now that fascinating, aristocratic, 
rich, not so young rival of mine, is 
exulting over her triumph and my 
defeat!” Saying which, Reata 
sprang to her feet with a height- 
ened colour in her face, with both 
her hands clenched, and stamped 
twice running, on the grass, in a 
way which made the cock and hens 
flutter nervously, and the two brown 
cows and the speckled one, that had, 
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come across the meadow, turn their 
heads and gaze at her in surprise. 
She sat down again upon her stone, 
and clasped her two hands together 
round her knees—a favourite atti- 
tude of hers when thinking. 

“ And it all looked so real at the 
time, and yet it was only comedy ; 
how can a comedy be so like truth ? 
I suppose it was only because I 
was foolish and inexperienced, and 
did not know men; another woman 
would never have believed him: 
but I have got wise now — very 
wise,” and Reata shook her head at 
the speckled cow, which had turned 
aside to get a last mouthful of the 
sweet grass that grew under the 
yew-hedge. “How much better it 
will be to be in a convent, and never 
have to speak to a man again—no- 
thing but nice quiet nuns!” And 
just as Reata had come to this con- 
clusion she perceived that there 
was, at that very moment, a man 


coming over the meadow, along the 
same path which the cows had 


taken. The man was Arnold re- 
turning from some of the further 
fields, and on his way home to the 
house. Arnold had a very keen 
eyesight, but the setting sun was 
right in his eyes now, and until the 
farm-buildings came between him 
and the dazzling rays, he did not 
perceive that there was anybody 
at that: end of the field; then he 
looked up and saw Reata sitting on 
the old grinding-stone between the 
haystacks and the yew-hedge, with 
her hands clasped round her knees, 
and with the cock and hens pecking 
in the grass around her. Ile was 
not much surprised at seeing her, 
for during this last week he had 
often in the course of his daily 
rounds come across her in all sorts 
of unexpected places, at all sorts of 
hours, and in all sorts of weathers; 
for instance, at the top of the wall 
at the end of the grounds, under 
the old shed where the farming 
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implements were kept, and, I am 
ashamed to say, had once stumbled 
upon her in the hayloft, sitting 
half buried in the hay, and with 
Ficha lying half buried beside her. 
On most of these occasions Arnold 
had passed on discreetly, without 
disturbing her reflections; but that 
time in the hayloft he had been so 
taken aback at the moment at the 
unexpected rencontre that he had 
said a few words expressing his sur- 
prise, and betraying by his tone 
how shocked he was at the whole 
proceeding, for it was very evident 
that she could only have got there 
by the ladder. 

As Arnold came along the path 
towards her, Reata felt a shade of 
annoyance at being disturbed. She 
had not forgiven him that tone of 
shocked surprise the other day in 
the hayloft; and ever since that 
time last week—that day when she 
had betrayed some of her agitation 
before him (that she had betrayed 
her secret she did not guess)—she 
was conscious of a feeling of shame 
in his presence. If only he would 
pass now without stopping, without 
looking at the hedge,—for there 
was also an unacknowledged dread 
within her lest Arndld should per- 
ceive what her occupation had been, 
and she was not in a humour to 
have supercilious remarks made 
about it. The hedge, however, was 
not likely to betray anything, being 
as yet quite innocent of the smallest 
approach to either a peacock or a 
fox: there was nothing perceptible, 
except a little extra scragginess at 
one part. Arnold came along, 
raised his hat to her, and would 
have passed, but just at that mo- 
ment his eye was caught by some- 
thing in the grass, — something 
bright upon which a ray of the set- 
ting sun was falling. He stooped 
and picked it up—a pair of scissors, 
presumably Fraulein Lackenegg’s 
work-scissors. She had taken her 
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embroidery out here, he supposed, 
and had dropped them. To be 
sure, it was an odd place for work- 
ing, among the haystacks, and there 
was no work visible anywhere; but 
he had already learnt that Friiulein 
Lackenegg liked odd places, and 
especially that she had a weakness 
for hay, and he supposed she had 
her embroidery in her pocket. 

“You have dropped your scis- 
sors,” he said, handing her these, 
and as he held them out towards 
her he saw that her eyelashes were 
wet. 

“Thank you,” she said, coldly, 
feeling conscious that four other 
pairs of scissors were lying strewn 
about, and hoping that he would 
not catch sight of them. It struck 
him that she was looking a little 
pale. 

“Tt is too cold for you to sit 
here, Fraulein Lackenegg,” he said, 
in the same decisively authorita- 
tive tone which he invariably used 
towards Gabrielle; “you are not 
accustomed to the variances of our 
climate.” 

“Thank you, I am quite warm,” 
returned Reata, beginning to shiver, 
for the last warmth of the sun had 
nearly died out. 

“Just as you please,” said Ar- 
nold, in the tone of a man who, 
witnessing a piece of childish folly, 
does not think it worth reasoning 
about; and turning away, he would 
have left Reata to her own foolish 
devices, had not his heel struck 
sharply against something metallic. 
He stooped to investigate, and dis- 
covered a second pair of scissors, 
this time a pair of stout nail-scis- 
sors, lying concealed among the 
vigorous sprouts of a young nettle. 
Reata saw his eyebrows contracting, 
and fancied she detected an expres- 
sion of amused wonder in his eyes; 
so ‘drawing herself up straighter, 
she received the nail-scissors with 
impassible dignity. 
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In the meantime the hens and 
the cock -had drawn nearer, and, 
evidently under the delusion that 
a sort of rustic picnic on a small 
scale was going ‘on here, screwed 
their eyes about in hopes of dis- 
covering some of the débris of the . 
feast. While Reata took the nail- 
scissors from Arnold’s hand, and 
laid them down on the grinding- 
stone beside the little stumpy em- 
broidery - scissors, there suddenly 
arose a clamorous dispute between 
two of the hens,—a discovery of 
some importance which each was 
claiming as her right: angry chuck- 
ing and shrill cackling, the antago- 
nists were beginning to come from 
words to blows, or rather to pecks: 
their lord and master steps in with 
the unquestionable authority which 
belongs to him by right, and the 
cooler masculine judgment which is 
his natural gift. The two antago- 
nists step aside, and readily and 
meekly agree to abide by his deci- 
sion, confident that no question is 
too knotty for his unerring wisdom. 
So the cock thought himself, but 
seeing the state of the case he is 
puzzled for once. What can he do, 
what could any cock that ever 
came out of an egg do, with this 
piece of hard shining steel? and 
how was he to conceal his per- 
plexity from the two expectant 
hens who stood patiently waiting 
till he should find it good to divide 
the prize fairly between them? 
Never was cock in such a position 
before: into what embarrassing 
straits do women bring us some- 
times! The two meek. pair of 
eyes are fixed upon him, he screws 
his head round to an excruciating 
angle, twinkling his orange eyes 
sagaciously and chucking softly to 
himself in order to gain time. Then 
all at once the question is solved, 
and his dignity saved most unex- 
pectedly; the great two - legged 
giant standing not far off strides 
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up, dispersing the pasha and his 
two wives, and carrying off the 
bone of contention from under 
their very beaks. 

Reata watched Arnold as he 
strode off, and stooped down, and 
then strode back again, and knew 
what was coming: “He is going to 
laugh at me, and I will not stand 
it; I will not be laughed at:” and 
she steeled herself, and put out her 
hand with an increase of dignity 
that was almost majesty to receive 
the half-pair of scissors, which he 
tendered to her gravely, but with a 
very decided inclination for laughter 
in his eyes. As she turned her 
head to avoid the recognition of 
this, her glance fell straight upon 
another half of another pair of 
scissors, lying close under the hedge ; 
and with a nervous apprehension 
lest his quick eyes should discover 
it too, and possibly some other 
half pairs and whole pairs which 
she knew would not be lying very 
far off, she rose quickly to her feet, 
and placing herself skilfully be- 
tween Arnold and the hedge, so as 
to screen the object of her appre- 
hension from him, she announced 
her intention of going back to the 
house. “It is not at all because 
I feel cold,” she explained for his 
benefit, “but only because Gabrielle 
will be wanting me.” 

Arnold, who was attentively con- 
sidering the tumble-down grinding- 
stone from which she had risen, 
made no answer to this. “Did 
you think you would be able to 
sharpen your scissors on this old 
thing? You would find it rather a 
difficult matter,” he remarked, with 
a contemptuous look at the moss- 
overgrown stone. “There is a boy 
down in the village who will sharpen 
all your scissors for you for a few 
kreutzers.” 

“You are quite mistaken if you 
think that my scissors need sharp- 
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“Not? I imagined that that 
was your object, from the extra- 
ordinary amount there seems to be 
of them about the place.” 

“T was not sharpening the scis- 
sors,” answered Reata, loftily; “I 
was clipping the hedge.” 

“Oh, really?” in an accent that 
was irritating in its incredulity. 

“You have no objection, I sup- 
pose ; your father gave me leave.” 

“No earthly objection,” said 
Arnold, contemplating the hedge 
from under his eyebrows. “There 
does not seem much chance of harm 
being done.” 

“Oh, there is nothing yet to be 
seen; I have only just begun— 
wait till it is finished!” this last 
phrase with a ring of anticipated 
triumph. 

“And what will it like 
then ?” 

“There are going to be two pea- 
cocks and one fox, like those we 
read about the other evening.” 

“Oh, indeed!” with another 
contraction of the eyebrows. “I 
don’t think the three animals will 
have fair-play on these few feet of 
hedge if they are to be anything 
like life size.” 

“They are to be larger than life, 
—heroic size,” disdainfully, “and 
they will have plenty of room. I 
have measured the space accurately. 
Perhaps the fox’s tail will have to 
be rather shorter than I should 
have liked, but that won’t signify.” 

“Won't he look rather like a 
terrier in that case?” suggested 
Arnold, gravely ; but again she was 
conscious of something of raillery 
in his expression. 

“T will not be treated like a 
child,” she said to herself. “ Not 
in the least like a terrier,” she was 
beginning, when all at once her 
hitherto carefully preserved dignity 
gave way, and, irresistibly struck 
by the absurdity of the whole 
thing, she broke into a long merry 
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laugh — the first she had laughed 
since that fatal day last week, the 
first Arnold had heard from her. 
Were it not for the drawing infec- 
tion of mirth which moves one to 
join too, her laugh was a thing one 
would sooner hold one’s breath and 
listen to, for its very beauty, for 
the young fresh gladness in its rip- 
ling tones. Arnold laughed and 
listened, and listened again, and it 
seemed to him a new experience. 
What a child she was in spite of 
her twenty-two years—a child in 
her gravity, a child in her merri- 
ment! But Reata drew herself up 
suddenly, remembering that it was 
unseemly of her to laugh when her 
heart was blighted. “I am going 
home now—poor Gabrielle has been 
waiting for me all this time;” but 
after that laugh she could not regain 
the same height of dignity she had 
occupied before, and they walked 
homewards in tolerably amicable 
conversation. 

“Perhaps I will require some- 
thing stronger than my scissors,” 
she remarked, reflectively, as they 
neared the house; “I suppose one 
can get shears in the next country 
town ?” 

“Then you have not given up 
your project about the hedge yet?” 
—an emphasis on the yet. 

“Certainly not; why should I 
have given it up? Do you think I 
am a butterfly, or—or—a baby, to 
change my mind so soon?” Then 
as Arnold did not reply to the ques- 
tion, she continued, “Can you lend 
me the dog-cart to-morrow ?” 

“The dog-cart!” repeated Ar- 
nold, in astonishment; “ what for ?”’ 

“Yes, the dog-cart to drive in 
to G , and get myself garden- 
shears.” 

“You mean to drive yourself?” 
inquired Arnold, looking and feeling 
staggered. 

“ Most certainly.” ‘ 

“ Are you speaking seriously ?” 
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“ Perfectly seriously ; why should 
you imagine I am joking ?” 

“You would find it a very dif- 
ferent thing driving a dog-cart from 
one of the vehicles you are accus- 
tomed to.” 

“ But I am not accustomed to any 
vehicles. I have never driven any- 
thing in my life before; but I sup- 
pose there can be no particular 
difficulty in getting a horse to go 
along a straight road, if you know 
how to keep hold of the reins—and 
I know I can do that, because I can 
ride.” 

“And you really imagine that 
you could go from here to G 
and back again, all by yourself?” 

“ What can possibly prevent me ? 
Didn’t I come from Mexico, quite 
alone ?” 

“Because you have done one 
foolish thing, that is no reason why 
you should do a second, especially 
when there is anybody to prevent 
you making yourself ridiculous.” 

All Arnold’s ideas of seemliness 
and conventional propriety were 
aghast, and there was a little ex- 
cuse for him if he somewhat forgot 
the courtesy due to a lady. Ridicu- 
lous! What woman can stand such 
an imputation for a moment? she 
would rather be called heartless or 
bad-tempered. Reata flared up in- 
stantly. 

“T suppose that means, in other 
words, Baron Bodenbach, that you 
find it convenient to refuse to lend 
me your dog-cart,” she said, hotly. 

“Construe my words as you 
choose,” he said, equally hotly ; 
“but for such a purpose I certainly 
do refuse to lend my dog-cart.” 
And then without a parting saluta- 
tion they separated abruptly,—he 
striding off towards the back door, 
with his swinging military step, and 
she springing up the front steps of 
the house. 

“ Well, how is the hedge getting 
on?” asked Gabrielle, as Reata en- 
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tered the sitting-room a little dis- 
turbed. 

“ Not very well; I broke most of 
the scissors, and I wanted to drive 
to-morrow to G to get garden- 
shears, but your brother got into 
a temper about ‘it, and won’t lend 
me his dog-cart;” and Reata flung 
down the two and a half pairs of 
scissors on to the table. “It is a 
great shame, for I might have had 
a peacock finished this week. How 
could he say that I would make 
myself ridiculous by driving alone 
into G ? He is so accustomed 
to helpless European ladies that he 
cannot understand any one being 
able to take care of herself.” 

“Did you really want to drive 
alone ?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“Oh, then, that is what made 
Arnold angry. I heard him saying 
the other day to papa that he was 
horrified at the idea of your having 
come alone from Mexico, and that 
he found it highly improper.” 

“The very same thing that his 
brother said,” muttered Reata, be- 
tween her teeth. “ How ridiculous 
they all are! Ridiculous!” she re- 
peated aloud, giving a defiant toss 
to her head. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE MEXICAN 


“Tf you have any letters for your 
friends in Mexico you will have 
to write them to-day; they must 
‘be posted to-morrow, in order to 
«catch the mail,” Arnold said to 
Reata, one morning across the 
breakfast-table. She started a 
little as she looked up from her 
<offee-making, and answered, “ Yes, 
I will write; I had almost for- 
gotten.” 

No changes in the last two days, 
except that Arnold had driven into 
G in his dog-cart, and had 
come back, not bringing any shears 
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“Oh, Arnold is always so dread- 
fully severe, he never lets me do 
anything I like,” said Gabrielle. 
“ Otto is so much nicer—don’t you 
think so?” 

“Oh, so much nicer!” thought 
Reata, with a fresh pang of regret, 
but she did not answer, and walked 
to the other end of the room. Otto 
would not have told her she was 
ridiculous, or answered her so 
roughly. He had been quite right 
in saying that his brother was dif- 
ferent from himself; his eyebrows 
were very bushy, and he had quite 
the stamp of a heavy-dragoon man. 
Reata had never seen a heavy dra- 
goon in her life, but that did not 
matter. Ah, yes! Otto was so 


courteous, so clever, so amusing, so 
handsome, so everything that a man 
everything except 


should be, 
true ! 

“ But perhaps Arnold will get 
you the shears,” said Gabrielle, not 
receiving any answer to her last 
remark; “he must be going in 
soon again.” 

“Thank you, I am not likely to 
ask another favour, just now, from 
your brother,” replied Reata, drily : 
“from your heavy-dragoon brother,” 
she added, mentally. 


MAIL, 


for Reata, but having purchased a 
horse for his own use, in place of 
the old cob which hitherto had 
done double duty as riding and 
driving horse. Arnold was not 
exactly excited perhaps, but elated 
and satisfied with his new acquisi- 
tion, and impatient for its arrival 
next day. In the farmyard, too, 
there had been some slight acquisi- 
tions, not much influencing any one 
of the family, but still events in 
their own small way. Numberless 
chickens had been hatched, and one 
brood of turkeys was considered 
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particularly fine; the speckled cow 
was rejoicing in the possession of 
a speckled calf, and was quite as 
elated and satisfied as was Arnold. 

The fox and the peacocks had 
died a natural death, seeing the 
little encouragement they were 
likely to meet with. The subject 
had not been alluded to again 
between Reata and Arnold, but 
she had found three more _half- 
pairs and one whole pair of rusty 
scissors laid beside her work-box 
one morning, and she knew that 
this must have been his doing. 

“The Mexican mail goes on 
Saturday,” said Arnold to his father 
that day after breakfast, having 
followed him into his smoking- 
room. “I had very nearly forgotten 
it too.” 

“Oh, but Reata will get her 
letters ready in time,” said the 
Baron; “she can’t have many to 
write, for she told me the other day 
that all her relations in Mexico are 
dead.” 

“T was not thinking of Fraulein 
Lackenegg, I was thinking of our- 
selves,” said Arnold, with a look of 
preoccupation on his face. 

“But what have we got to do 
with Mexico, now that poor Olivia 
a 

“We have got a great deal to do 
with Mexico,” his son interrupted. 
“ You know, father, I have spoken to 
you once or twice about this before. 
It is now six weeks since we got the 
first news of my aunt’s death, and 
it is quite time now that we should 
have heard something more from 
the lawyers.” 

“ But we shall hear soon enough, 
no doubt, Arnold,—too soon,” with 
a deep sigh. 

“T can’t understand,” mused 
Arnold aloud, “why this Le-Ven- 
deur has not communicated with us 
sooner—a matter which touches our 
interests so nearly. Of course she 
must have left a will; and although 
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her fortune could not come our 
way, still there must have been 
considerable personal property to 
dispose of, and we are her nearest 
relations. An awful bore it is, 
certainly, that getting an answer 
takes such a time. I wish I had 
thought of writing sooner, but I 
never doubted to hear by this last 
mail.” 

“ But there are so many accidents, 
Arnold; remember the letter may 
have got lost. I recollect a letter 
which I wrote to some one or other 
twenty years ago going astray, and 
never turning up again.” 

“No doubt; but postal arrange- 
ments have improved since twenty 
years; and if a letter has gone 
astray, the more reason that I 
should write.” 

“Oh, write by all means, if you 
think it better; and I certainly 
should like to get. more details 
about poor Olivia’s last moments. 
I have spoken to Reata once or 
twice about it, but she always gets 
so upset at once, poor thing, when 
I mention the subject; and she 
says, you know, that she was not 
with her at the time.” 

“Yes, Fraulein Lackenegg seems 
in general to prefer avoiding the 
subject,” remarked Arnold, reflec- 
tively; “the mention of it always 
disturbs her very much.” 

“But that is quite natural; she 
must have been very much attached 
to my poor cousin Olivia.” 

“Perhaps,” said Arnold, dubi- 
ously ; and then, after a pause, “It 
is strange, certainly, that the only 
intimation of my aunt’s death 
should have been that letter of 
Fraulein Lackenegg’s and the en- 
closed certificate of burial.” 

“There, now,” said Arnold to 
himself, on the following forenoon, 
as he was sealing up a long letter 
written upon thin white paper 
edged with black, “that will clear 
up matters soon. Let me see,— 
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it is the middle of April now; by 
the middle of June I must get 
an answer, even if we do not hear 
before.” 

While Arnold in his father’s 
writing-room had been covering his 
thin sheets of paper, Gabrielle and 
Reata in the sitting-room were 
talking and working with the win- 
dows open. Reata’s work dropped 
in her lap pretty often, and her eyes 
‘wandered to the open window, or 
every now and then to the pictures 
on the wall. 

“Who is that lady with the blue 
brocaded dress and the fuzzy hair?” 
she asked Gabrielle. 

“Oh, that is one of our ances- 
tresses—I don’t exactly know when 
she lived—also an Olivia Boden- 
bach.” 

“Ah! another Olivia!” said 
Reata, leaning forward and punc- 
turing the table with the point of 
her needle. “How horribly stern 
she looks! If one had a bad con- 
science, it would be enough to make 
one feel nervous.” 

“But you have not got a bad 
conscience, have you? and that 
Olivia Bodenbach was really a very 
good woman, I believe.” 

* “Well, I suppose it is only her 
eyebrows that make her look so 
stern. So she was good, was she?” 

“Yes, and her husband broke her 
heart and tormented her to death, 
and he used to hold her out of the 
window by her back hair; at least 
_ he did so once when he was in a 

rage.” 

“Then I think the picture must 
have been taken after she was held 
out of the window. That would be 
enough, I should think, to sour 
one’s temper for life. And where 
is her husband ?” 

“ Oh, he is in the drawing-room : 
he is in much better preservation, 
and far too good for this room.” 

“You must show him to me after- 
wards; I am anxious to make his 
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acquaintance: he must have had 
some character.” 

“Yes, I will show him to you 
afterward,—and his father is there 
too. It was he, you know, who in- 
vented our. motto; at least he did 
something in a battle once, and got 
his head cut off, and was given it 
as a reward.” 

“ Oh, that was a reward, was it ?” 
said Reata, drily ; then leaning her 
elbows on the table, she went on 
reflectively, “ Sangre pur ne puys 
faillir.” 

“Yes, you know it? How funny 
that you should have heard it over 
there! I suppose aunt Olivia told 
it you. That is uncle Max, you 
know,” and Gabrielle pointed to- 
wards the small dingy painting of 
Maximilian Bodenbach which hung 
next to the blue brocade lady. 
Reata turned her eyes quickly from 
the window to the picture. 

“What is that? is that Mr. 
Boden? I fancied it was, but was 
not sure,” and she got up, dropping 
her work on the floor, and went 
close to the picture for a nearer 
view. 

“Ts it like him ?” asked Gabrielle. 

“ Yes, no—I mean there is some 
likeness,” answered Reata, hurried- 
ly, and turning her head still more 
away from Gabrielle. “Of course 
he was much older when—when I 
saw him.” While she was. still 
standing before the picture, Arnold 
came into the room. 

“Papa wanted to have a new 
frame made for it, and have it var- 
nished, and that hole in the left ear 
repaired ; but Arnold said that was 
all stuff and rubbish.” 

“Did you?” said Reata, turning 
round suddenly with a swift flash 
passing through her eyes. 

“T daresay I did,” he answered, 
coolly. “The painting is really 
such a wretched daub that it is 
not worth spending fifty kreutzers 
upon.” 
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“And that is what you call 
gratitude!” Reata had sat down 
again, and resumed her work. 

“T never pretended to call it 
anything of the kind. Of course 
we were all very glad to get the 
money, but there was nothing so 
very surprising about it, consider- 
ing how nearly related we were. 
But what has that got to do with 
a piece of sentiment like framing 
a picture ¢” 

Reata stitched on in silence for a 
minute, and then raising her head 
and dropping her hands into her 
lap, she said abruptly— 

“T suppose you owe him a grudge 
because of the conditions of the 
will ?” 

Arnold was taken aback ; he had 
not supposed that Fraulein Lacken- 
egg knew anything about the con- 
ditions of the will, otherwise she 
would hardly have been so simple 
as to suppose that Otto would 
marry her, for this was the upshot 
in Arnold’s mind of all his obser- 
vation. 

“The conditions of the will!” 
he repeated, with a slight degree of 
haughtiness in his tone; “I really 
am at a loss to understand your 
meaning.” 

“T thought perhaps that you 
mightn’t like the sermon which is 
preached to you in it on the sub- 
ject of purity of blood.” 

“Tt was certainly superfluous in 
my case.” The light stress on the 
“my” irritated Reata beyond mea- 
sure. “But I most thoroughly co- 
incide with the principles upon 
which this condition is based.” 

“Oh yes; I remember now hear- 
ing that you were ” She broke 
off and her colour rose, well aware 
that he must know from whom her 
information must have come. 

“Remember hearing what ?” 
asked Arnold, growing impatient. 

“That you were—that you had 
—no, that you were— very old- 
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fashioned and aristocratic in your 
ideas.” 

Arnold calmed down instantane- 
ously at this: it was rather a com- 
pliment to him than otherwise to 
be called an old - fashioned aristo- 
crat, even if it had not been in- 
tended as such. 

“ Of course, Fraulein Lackenegg,” 
and he drew up his figure a little 
straighter, “it is not surprising 
that you should take a different 
view of the matter;” and again 
there was an emphasis, however 
slight, on the pronoun, which acted 
like a sting on Reata. Arnold re- 
gretted his words at sight of the 
deep colour that came into her 
cheeks. She bit her lip, and then 
looking up at him, answered quick- 
ly, “Then of course you think that 
everything must be sacrificed to 
birth and fortune ?” 

“Not to fortune, but to birth.” 

“Everything invariably?” she 
asked, following him with her eyes 
as he moved away from the table. 

“Everything invariably, as long 
as it does not involve a breach of 
honour.” 

“Strange how ready men are to 
give up everything for their special 
idol!” said Reata aloud, in bitter 
reflection; then to herself she added 
still more bitterly, “Do they ever 
sacrifice everything to love, I won- 
der ?” 

“Women, too, I suppose,” he re- 
plied, smiling a little in spite of 
himself. “You don’t suppose that 
they do not care about birth and 
fortune just as much as we do; ex- 
cept, perhaps, when they have got 
both, and then they can afford to 
appear indifferent.” 

“Oh no, no, you are wrong !” she 
began vehemently, and then checked 
herself. 

“What then do they care for?” 
he asked from the window embras- 
ure, leaning back with his hands in 
his pockets and looking amused. 
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What was she to answer? She 
hung her head a little; she could 
not well speak the thought in her 
mind. “Oh, for other things,” she 
answered, evasively ; and he stroked 
his moustache and smiled again 
slightly. 

“Why are you disputing?” asked 
Gabrielle, who began to find the 
conversation rather tiresome. “Is 
it still about uncle Max’s will ?” 

Nobody answered; indeed, Ga- 
brielle’s queries often remained un- 
answered. 

“Uncle Max’s will is so funny, 
isn’t it? I tried to read it, but I 
could not understand it a bit. I 
wonder if aunt Olivia’s will is also 
like that? Do you think it is?” 
The question addressed to nobody 
in particular. 

“It is quite impossible for me to 

say what aunt Olivia’s will may be 
like,” replied Arnold, “ especially’ as 
we are as yet perfectly ignorant of 
whether she has made a will at all ;” 
and he looked towards Reata as if 
half expecting her to speak. Hith- 
erto she had volunteered no infor- 
mation on the point, but it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that she 
knew something of it, especially as, 
in all likelihood, she would have 
had an actual interest in it. But if 
she knew anything she was not in- 
clined to speak of it. Her head re- 
mained bent over her embroidery, 
and her eyes fastened on the pat- 
tern she was following. 
. “It is certainly strange,” exclaim- 
ed Arnold, after pausing for a second 
and trying another shot — “ very 
strange that we should not have 
heard from Miss Bodenbach’s law- 
yers yet! That Monsieur Le-Ven- 
deur ought to have written before 
this.” 

“What do you want him to write 
to you about? Do you want to be 
told that your aunt is dead again? 
Isn’t one telling enough?’ AIl- 
though she did not raise her head, 
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Arnold, who was watching her face 
curiously, could see that she was 
dissatisfied, perhaps even disturbed. 

“Monsieur Le-Vendeur certainly 
ought to have written,” Arnold re- 
peated. 

“Ought he?” she put in, with an 
attempt at carelessness. 

“ Most decidedly ; it is a positive 
want of respect towards us, who 
represent the elder branch of the 
family, not to have sent us a formal 
announcement of the event.” And 
Arnold, as he expressed this opin- 
ion in his most uncompromising 
tone of voice, put his shoulders 
further back, and his head further 
up, looking very much like the 
high-nosed aristocrat which Reata 
had declared him to be from his 
photograph. 

Down went Reata’s work again, 
up went her head. “Then why 
don’t you assert the rights of the 
elder branch of the family of Boden- 
bach,—you who apparently consider 
yourself its head ?” 

“That is exactly what I have 
done,” replied Arnold, ignoring the 
latter part of her speech and touch- 
ing his coat-pocket, from whence a 
narrow line of black - edged paper 
could be seen peeping out. 

“You have written?’ she said 
hurriedly, and with the disturbance 
and dissatisfaction of a minute ago 
now very legible on her face. 

“T have written to Monsieur Le- 
Vendeur, and I am going down to 
the village to post it this afternoon. 
It was for that I came in here, to 
ask whether you had any letters 
ready, as they could go by the 
same opportunity ?” 

“Thank you; I shall have them 
ready by dinner-time.” 

While they were at dinner, a 
telegram was brought into the room. 
Reata could not forbear a shudder. 
She would never be able to see a 
telegram now, she thought, without 
shuddering. 
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“The horse will be here this 
afternoon,” said Arnold. “ The fel- 
low is superstitious, it seems, and 
had forgotten that to-morrow is 
Friday. Very absurd!” he added, 
contemptuously, “but perhaps all 
the better; I have no objection to 
having to wait a day less.” 

“You will let us come to the 
stables and see it, won’t you, Ar- 
nold ?” asked Gabrielle. 

“At what o’clock will he be 
here?” inquired the Baron. 

“At three; and oh, by the by, 
that reminds me I had meant to 
go down to the village to post my 
letter; it will have to be in the 
post by three. The fellow’s super- 
stition has come in inconveniently 
after all. I don’t very well know 
what to do, for I must be here when 
the horse comes, and I do not much 
like trusting the letter to the boy.” 

“T tell you what,” cried Reata, 
in whose mind a resolution had 
suddenly shot up; “cannot Ga- 
brielle and I walk down to the vil- 
lage and post the letters? It is 
such lovely weather, and we are 
going to take a walk at any rate.” 

“Oh yes, do let us go!” cried 
Gabrielle, clapping her hands. “It 
will be delightful, and I shall be 
able to get some blue worsted for 
knitting Chéri’s s cover.’ 

“Tt is rather far for Gabrielle,” 
said Arnold, doubtfully. 

“Oh no, don’t be cross, Arnold. 
I am quite well to-day, and we will 
walk slowly.” 

“T really think you had better 
let them go, Arnold,” said the old 
Baron. “I wouldn’t know what 
to do with the horse when it came: 
I never can remember your direc- 
tions about rubbing them down, 
and bandaging up the legs, or how 
soon it is to be allowed to drink. 
You had far better remain here 
yourself. I wouldn’t like to be 
left alone with it,” he added, help- 
lessly. 
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“ Very well,” said Arnold, with 
the reluctance which he always felt 
to altering any preconceived plan. 

“Then let us go and dress at 
once,” said Reata, springing up 
with great readiness. ‘“ We had 
better start immediately, so as not 
to be obliged to hurry.” 

“Now, your letter, please,” said 
Reata, coming down a few minutes 
later, still breathless with the haste 
with which she had dressed. 

Arnold drew the black - edged 
envelope out of his pocket and 
handed it to his sister, not seeing, 
or not wanting to see, Reata’s half- 
stretched-out hand. 

Ficha was barking impatiently 
on the steps outside, and Chéri’s 
plaintive remonstrances at the delay 
could be heard through the open 
window. 

A quick flush passed over Reata’s 
face as Arnold handed the letter to 
Gabrielle past her. “Come, let us 
get off,” she cried, moving towards 
the door. 

“Do not let Gabrielle walk too 
fast,” said the Baron, coming after 
her. 

“No, I will take care of her,” 
said Reata, turning her head back. 
What was there in her eyes that 
inspired Arnold with a sudden but 
vague distrust? Nothing he could 
put into words, or would deign to 
credit—merely a passing thought. 

He called after the two girls as 
they reached the front door. “ Re- 
member, Gabrielle, to bring me a 
receipt for the letter; it is to be 
registered. Do you understand ?” 
And then they were gone. 

The way to the village led down 
hill, through a long winding lane, 
with high banks on either side, and 
hawthorn hedges, untidy and pic- 
turesque, not in flower yet, showing 
only their fresh, deep-cut, tender 
leaves, and just a few of those which 
stood up high on the bank holding 


up tiny clusters of minute round 
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buds, white or pink tinted, or per- 
haps as yet still faintly greenish; 
and every now and then a great 
straggling bramble-bush, which had 
roughly forced itself in between 
them, stretched its sprawling, naked, 
black arms unceremoniously across 
the yielding hawthorn boughs. At 
another time Reata would have 
liked to stop and fill her hands 
with the cowslips that grew tall 
and golden under the hedges with 
their drooping heads clear of the 
thick, closely-grown grasses, where 
all the tangle of little modest flowers 
—sorrel and eyebright and daisies 
—clustered richly, not able to do 
more than peep out from their hid- 
ing-places; all turning their laugh- 
ing faces towards the sun, all court- 
ing its rays, and greedily drinking 
in the warmth, as yet still softly 
caressing, but soon to turn to the 
parching summer heat which will 
make them droop and bleach under 
its heavy breath. To-day Reata 
walked on steadily, and it is to be 
feared that she did not quite re- 
member her promise of not hurry- 
ing Gabrielle; but the air was so 
soft and fresh and enlivening, the 
day was so bright with a thousand 
beauties, that Gabrielle herself never 
thought of resting by the way. 
Ficha and Chéri, happy in the sun- 
shine and in each other’s society, 
and spurred on to a spirit of ad- 
venture by the sight of the count- 
less little openings in the side of 
the red-brown earth of the banks— 
openings which instinct and expe- 
rience alike have taught them are 
the habitations of their naturai 
enemies and rightful victims, the 
field-mice—scamper in a_ foolish 
headlong fashion up and down the 
steep sloping sides, snuffing at every 
hole with blood-thirsty eagerness, in 
a manner sufficient to make all the 
little inhabitants within’ withdraw 
in quaking terror to their inmost 
fastnesses. They linger long and 
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lovingly round the mouse-holes, but 
in vain; not even the sight of a 
single little pink snout or of the 
tip of a little wiry tail rewards their 
untiring and ferocious energy; the 
field-mice are too wise for that. The 
mistresses are far ahead. Reata’s 
voice comes ringing up through 
the lane, “Ficha, Ficha, Ficha!” 
The two start, listen, abandon the 
hopes of mice, come springing off 
the bank, bringing down the loose 
earth-clods with them; and then 
putting out their full speed they 
race along, shooting past their mis- 
tresses with a headlong rush, unable 
to draw up at once in their mad 
pace. 

“How strange your brother Ar- 
nold is sometimes!” Reata said 
suddenly to Gabrielle. 

“He is dreadfully severe some- 
times; I suppose that is what you 
mean.” 

“Well, no; he could hardly be 
severe with me,” said Reata, as she 
made a snatch at a large whtite an- 
emone in passing. “I daresay he 
would be if he could, but luckily 
he has no right. I don’t mean 
that, but it is his being so unequal 
in his manner: sometimes he is al- 
most pleasant to talk to, and then 
suddenly, nobody knows why, he 
takes offence at some absurd trifle, 
and gets his head up among the 
clouds, and after that you might as 
well try to talk to an iceberg.” 

“Don’t you like Arnold?’ 
quired Gabrielle. 

“Yes—I think I like him— 
rather; that is to say, I certainly 
do not dislike him. There is some- 
thing noble about him in spite of 
his exaggerated ideas: I always 
said there was, from the first time 
I saw his photograph; and I don’t 
think,” she added, speaking half 
to herself, as she kicked on a little 
round grey pebble down the hill— 
‘“*T don’t think it is merely the eye- 
brows and the moustache.” 


in- 
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“But Otto is much nicer, isn’t 
he?” said Gabrielle, who never 
lost an opportunity of proclaiming 
her preference for her younger 
brother. “Everybody likes him 
better,—that is, everybody except 
Hermine. I can never get her to 
agree with me about that.” 

“ Ficha, you heartless puppy, how 
can you bark at a new-born lamb ?” 
cried Reata, running forward ; “how 
would you like to be barked at if 
you were only an hour old ?” 

They had come to the end of the 
lane, and were crossing the wide 
meadow, beyond which lay the vil- 
lage—a meadow in its first green 
juiciness, smiling and smooth as a 
meadow should be, and dotted over 
with sheep. Here in the fore- 
ground, close to the path, a very 
young lamb was standiry near its 
anxious mother, with Ficha and 
Chéri exercising all the power of 
their lungs at the family group, 
probably trying to make up for the 
disappointment about the fleld-mice. 
The old sheep tossed her head indig- 
nantly ; the new-born infant looked 
amused, and made weak, awkward 
rushes at its persecutors, too young 
to know fear,—too young altogether, 
poor, ugly, awkward little thing— 
ugly with the ugliness of first youth, 
staggering about on its unsteady 
legs, stumbling over its own feet. 
Whatever poets may say as to the 
invariable charm of youth, youth 
and beauty do not always go hand 
in hand. What can be uglier than 
very young lambs, or birds, or frogs, 
or babies? Only this is not quite 
correct, at least so far as the frogs 
are concerned, for they never can 
become handsome under any cir- 
cumstances. 

“We are in plenty time,” said 
Reata, as they walked up the vil- 
lage street. “There are still twenty 
minutes to three, and we need not 
hurry.” ° 

A village like most of the Sty- 
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rian villages ;—clean, whitewashed 
houses, with square, deep-set win- 
dows ; a little church, whitewashed 
like the houses, but with its slender 
spire gleaming in the sunshine far 
above their roofs, standing back 
from the street, amid its grass-grown 
burying-ground. Then further on 
came the inn, designated outside 
as “ Gasthaus zum wilden Mann,” 
bearing a large and hideous repre- 
sentation of an individual of the 
colour of a Red Indian and the 
physiognomy of a gorilla, in no par- 
ticular costume to speak of, making 
a lively and incredible use of his 
limbs, and flourishing a young fir- 
tree torn out by the roots over his 
head—this painted on the white- 
wash of the wall. Alongside, half- 
a-dozen large horse-chestnut trees, 
with their buds just beginning to 
get yellow and gummy, and a row 
of coarse primitive wooden tables 
and benches driven into the ground 
as fixtures; here and there a glass 
of beer standifg on the table, and a 
carter taking his afternoon draught. 
But this is not the hour for loung- 
ing; the inn is empty and quiet, 
the whole village street is very 
quiet, the people are out busy in 
the fields, but by-and-by, when they 
have done their work, the street and 
the benches under the horse-chest- 
nuts will be crowded and noisy 
enough. The servant-girl, with her 
white apron, is leaning with crossed 
arms in the doorway of the inn. 
She calls out, “ Hiss’ die Hand 
Baronesse,” as the two girls pass. 
The village pump, right in the 
middle of the street, is spouting its 
crystal water merrily into the great 
wooden trough below, making a 
pleasant murmur in the still air. 
They pass the village school, through 
whose open windows droning nasal 
sounds are pouring forth in mono- 
tonous sameness. The /Pfarrer, 
with a large book under his arm, 
is just opening the door of the 
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schoolhouse. He takes off his hat 
courteously to the ladies and passes 
in. They are very near the end of 
the street now, where the post-office 
stands, the last house in the row— 
post-office and tobacco-shop in one, 
decorated and designated by the 
double-headed black Austrian eagle 
upon flaming yellow ground. Ga- 
brielle was walking slow and lagging- 
ly. Reata, too, had stopped hurry- 
ing: she did not look about her, 
she did not speak, hardly answer- 
ing Gabrielle’s remarks. During 


all the walk she had talked gaily 


enough—had seemed, in fact, to be 
in ‘unnaturally high spirits. Now 
that they were in the village, and 
drawing near to that last house in 
the row, with the Austrian eagle 
outside, she grew silent and ab- 
stracted. 

“You are tired,” she said to Ga- 
brielle, stopping short when they 
were within six paces of the post- 
office—not looking at Gabrielle at 
all, but at a thrush in a coarse 
wicker-cage hanging in the window 
of the house opposite. 

“Yes, I am tired,” said Gabrielle, 
rather dismally. 

“Sit down on the bench here,” 
said Reata, with an imperative mo- 
tion, “and give me the letter; I 
will post it for you.” 

There was a wooden bench out- 
side the post-office. Most of the 
houses had benches beside their 
doors. The village street lay in 
the whole length of its perspective 
before them; the gleaming church- 
spire, the little group of horse- 
chestnuts, the servant-girl with her 
white apron looking after the two 
ladies, the carters lounging out 
from their beer back to their carts, 
the sun catching the light on the 
spouting water from the village 
pump, but its murmur not reach- 
ing them here. 

Gabrielle sat down on the wooden 
bench with unhesitating obedience. 
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She usually did what she was told, 
and had got into the habit of al- 
ways doing what Reata told her 
to do. She drew a long breath, 
and then she put her hand in her 
pocket and pulled out Arnold’s 
envelope. “Here is the letter; 
Arnold said it was to be registered, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Reata, tak- 
ing the black-edged envelope from 
Gabrielle’s hand, and as she took 
it the colour flashed suddenly into 
her face. “ We have been walk- 
ing too fast, Gabrielle, and it is my 
fault,—it is so wrong of me to have 
hurried you,” and she bent down 
and gave Gabrielle a quick kiss on 
the forehead. 

The door of the post-office was 
open, a bricklaid passage within, 
and at tha end an inner door with 
a second and smaller edition of the 
double-headed eagle. Reata stepped 
in by the first door, then turned and 
stopped, almost hesitating. She 
looked at Gabrielle, she looked 
down at the black-edged envelope 
in her hand. “Don’t let the dogs 
follow me, they would” be a bore,” 
she said, and then without look- 
ing again at Gabrielle, she turned 
quickly and walked in. 

Gabrielle sat listlessly leaning 
back against the wall; the thrush 
in the wicker-cage opposite stuck 
its head through the bars and 
looked at her inquisitively; the 
school-door opened and poured out 
a straggling mass of boys and girls; 
the sound of a Styrian Lédndler, 
sung high and shrill, came from 
the window of the neighbouring 
house. Gabrielle thought wearily 
of the long way home up-hill 
through the lane. She wished she 
was back home; she would not be 
in a hurry to go to the village 
again, she thought. Ficha and 
Chéri have been trying to get some 
fun out of the school children by 
barking indiscriminately at them, 
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and have succeeded so far as to 
frighten a small boy to the extent 
of making him fall down on the 
top of his slate, and set up a howl. 
Gabrielle makes a feeble effort to 
recall the dogs, but is not attended 
to; she hears the inner door open 
and shut again, and Reata comes 
out. Her cheeks are red and burn- 
ing, and she holds up her hands as 
if to cool them, as she sits down on 
the bench. 

“How hot you look!” exclaims 
Gabrielle. It struck her that there 
was something very unusual in the 
other’s face. 

“Oh, it was horrible stuffy in 
that little room there; I could 
hardly breathe.” 

By the time they had got back 
to the avenue, Gabrielle was lean- 
ing on Reata’s arm very much 
exhausted by her expedition. Ar- 
nold met them half-way down the 
avenue. “Here you are at last. 


Did 


What atime you have been! 
you post my letter all safe, Gabri- 


elle? Where is the receipt ?” 

“Reata has got it; it 
right.” 

Arnold turned to Reata and held 
out his hand. She was already 
fumbling cautiously in her pocket, 
and after a few seconds’ delay 
brought out the desired receipt. 

“ Le-Vendeur, Mexico,” &c., read 
Arnold, and then folded away the 
little slip of paper in his pocket- 
book. Reata had turned away her 
face, so that he could not see it. 
“Now you must come and see 
my horse; it came half an hour 

o.”” 

“Oh, Arnold, I am far too tired, 
I cannot walk any more; the road 
to the village seems to have got so 
much longer than it used to be.” 

“Why, how knocked up you 
look!” said Arnold, inspecting his 
sister for the first time, and then 
looking half reproachfully at Reata. 
“You have been walking too fast ; 


is all 
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go into the house and lie down at 
once, and I will show you the horse 
to-morrow.” 

The colour in Reata’s face deep- 
ened, but she made no answer. 

“But Reata will go with you to 
see the horse; she is so fond of 
horses, and she was just saying 
that she was anxious to see it; 
didn’t you, Reata?” 

Arnold was only too glad to find 
anybody willing to take interest in 
his new acquisition, and as Gabri- 
elle went into the house they two 
walked off towards the stables. 
The nearest way to the stables lay 
through the garden, and towards 
the garden they were moving— 
Reata, under the influence of some 
preoccupation, not noticing their 
direction. 

“T suppose you know something 
about horses, being a Mexican,” 
Arnold was saying. 

“Oh yes, very ” she answered 
vaguely ; and then started, for they 
had reached the garden gate, and 
Arnold was holding it open for her. 
She had never gone through the 
garden since that morning of day- 
dreams ; she could never go through 
it again she had told herself thou- 
sands of times,—the surroundings 
would be too painful to her. She 
would find it infinitely preferable 
to walk over red-hot coals than to 
tread those gravel-walks again; 
and now here she was at the ver 
gate, on the very brink of this 
place of torture, with a tall man 
holding open the gate for her to 
pass in—a man who looked as if 
he would not understand any sen- 
timental objections, and who was 
already beginning to show surprise 
at her hesitation. 

“Oh, but I did not mean to go 
in here,” she began lamely, and 
then she caught the astonished 
look in his eyes and _ stopped. 
“ Heavens! how big and uncom- 
promising he looks, and how bushy 
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his eyebrows are!” and just to-day 
she felt less able to resist, perhaps 
because of something which weighed 
on her conscience: she yielded to 
fate, and went in, looking rather 
crestfallen. She did not walk with 
her usual elastic step—rather she 
slank up the middle walk, think- 
ing that she felt like a lamb being 
led to the slaughter, and carefully 
avoiding to look at the lilac-bushes, 
and the stone bench, and the cro- 
cus-bed; she would at least spare 
herself that pain. But it seemed 
out of a spirit of contradiction that 
fate and Arnold were not inclined 
to spare her any pain. Just at the 
erocus- bed Arnold stopped, and 
pointed out to her that the flowers 
were nearly over, and that he ought 
to see about getting some others 
put in their place. “Last year we 
had double daisies, but they didn’t 
make enough show. I think mari- 
golds or stocks would be better.” 

“Oh yes, I daresay,” she an- 
swered, hurriedly; ‘but I don’t 
know anything about your Euro- 
pean flowers,—it is no use asking 
me.” 

Reata heaved a sigh of relief 
when the gate at the other end of 
the garden fell shut behind them, 
and said to herself that she had 
gone through a great deal that 
day. 

“ Well, 


how do you like him ?” 
asked Arnold, after watching her 


as she walked into the stall, and 
patted the neck of the greedily- 
munching animal, who hardly raised 
his nose to be inspected. 

“Yes, I like him; I am always 
fond of horses.” 

“Tt is the best horse I have had 
since I left the army, and I picked 
him up wonderfully cheap: it will 
be refreshing to have a real horse 
to ride again, instead of a broken- 
down screw.” 

“Then why didn’t you get a 
real horse long ago?” she asked, 
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inadvertently, standing with her 
hand upon the bay’s mane. 

“ Because I could not afford it,” 
said Arnold, shortly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I for- 
got,” and she looked away in some 
embarrassment. 

There was a minute’s silence: 
Arnold walked up to the horse’s 
head, and began putting the cover- 
ing over its back again. Reata 
stepped out of the stall, and sat 
down on an empty packing-case 
that stood upside down on the 
straw. 

“Ts the horse up to your weight?” 
she asked next. 

“Up to my weight? I should 
think so,” he replied, looking 
amusedly at her over the horse’s 
back. ‘“ What makes you ask 
that? Look”—laying the palm of 
his hand on the bay’s substantial 
shoulders—“ that would carry a 
man even half a stone heavier than 
Iam. It is a lovely back, I assure 
you; don’t you think so ?” 

“JT don’t understand anything 
about that; and I don’t see what 
is lovely about the back—it seems 
to me that all horses’ backs are 
alike.” 

Arnold broke into a laugh: his 
fancy was tickled by the expression 
of this very feminine opinion. 

“T only asked,” said Reata, not 
much discomfited by his laughter, 
“because you look so big, and I 
thought you required a bigger horse.” 

“But I am not so heavy as I 
look; it is my beard that makes 
me look so, and a beard weighs 
nothing. Besides, the horse isn’t 
a small one; fifteen three is as 
much as I should ever require.” 

“ But fifteen three is just Mara- 
quita’s height, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, T believe so; but what of 
that ?” 

“Oh, I thought Maraquita was 
too light for your weight.” 

“ What on ea arth made you think 
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so? and how on earth did you ever 
come to think of my weight in con- 
nection with Maraquita ?”’ 

Reata looked down, and stirred 
the straw with her feet; she could 
not tell him from whom her infor- 
mation had come. 

“T am afraid you don’t like my 
horse,” said Arnold, as she made 
no answer; “you seem inclined to 
make so many objections to it.” 

“Nonsense! you are quite mis- 
taken; only I know nothing about 
horses’ legs and backs, and all that 
sort of thing. I can only see when 
it is pretty, and you cannot deny 
that it is not so pretty as Mara- 
quita.” 

“Maraquita!” repeated Arnold, 
in a tone of surprise; “oh, she 
belongs to quite a different cate- 
gory! My bay is a good enough 
horse in its way, but not a quarter 
of Maraquita’s value; the sort of 
horse I never could aspire to at 
present, nor Otto either, if it had 
not been for the lucky chance that 
came in his way.” 

“Then you would have cared to 
have Maraquita after all, and you 
say you would not have been too 
heavy for her?” asked Reata, hur- 
riedly. 

“Cared!” The tone of Arnold’s 
voice expressed volumes. 

“You were to have had her, it 
was quite settled,” she said, watch- 
ing to see what effect her words 
would have upon him. “Did your 
brother never tell you so?” The 
words came out before she knew; 
she had intended never to speak of 
Otto of her own free will. 

Arnold took his hand from off 
the bay’s shoulders and transferred 
it to his pocket; he looked at her 
in surprise. “Told me what?’ he 
said, almost sternly; and again she 
felt the weight of that something 
on her conscience, and that other 
something in her pocket, and was 


obliged to reply. 
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“Oh, your aunt wanted to send 
you Maraquita, to make up for your 
not having come out to Mexico; 
but your brother thought that you 
would not care, or could not use 
her—or something.” She spoke 
hesitatingly, colouring, looking down 
at the straw at her feet, and then, 
as he gave no answer—‘“he is 
angry,” she said to herself ,“ and will 
hate his aunt because she has not 
given him a horse.” “ Please, don’t 
be angry,” she said, half timidly; 
“your aunt was very anxious to 
send you something, but she could 
not think of anything else at the 
last moment.” And then she raised 
her eyes from the straw to his 
face. 

“ Angry with an old lady whom 
I never saw, and who is dead now! 
I should think not; but how could 
Otto. ¢ He might have known 
that I would have given him the 
horse if: ” and then he checked 
himself suddenly and drew himself 
up. Of anger properly there was 
none in his face, but a height of 
supreme contempt in his eyes, 
about every feature, and his sun- 
burnt colour had deepened by a 
shade. 

Reata took in these signs at a 
glance, and looked away again. 
How could it be otherwise? Was 
not the recollection of that day 
when they sat on the water-trough 
in the grass paddock rising in her 
mind? All Otto’s plausible, well- 
varnished, softly turned excuses 
and reasons, were they not ringing 
in her ears, and making her blush 
for him? No longer soft and plau- 
sible, but in all their bareness of 
paltry selfishness “And how 
dreadful it must be to be looked at 
in that contemptuous manner!” 
she thought, glancing at Arnold’s 
upright figure. “Would he look 
at me with that withering scorn, if 
he knew what I had done?” And 
Reata, as she bent down lower to- 
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hide her face, felt almost that if she 
had seen that look before, she would 
not have done what she had done 
that day. 

“T wish I had not told you,” she 
said, desperately. 

“Tt is of no consequence what- 
ever,” was the answer given some- 
what coldly, and Arnold turned 
away and appeared to be narrowly 
examining the quality of the oats 
in the manger. “Perhaps Otto is 
right after all; it certainly is of 
much greater consequence to him 
to have a handsome horse than it 
can be to me, and no doubt Mara- 
quita would have been rather out of 
place here.” His tone had an as- 
sumption of carelessness in it, as 
if determined to treat the whole 
matter en bagatelle; but human 
nature is but human nature after 
all, and Arnold could not forbear 
throwing a somewhat disparaging 
glance at the general shape of the 
quietly feeding animal, mentally 
comparing him to the beautiful 
Maraquita. 

“Then he is noble after all,” 
thought Reata; “he wants to shield 
his brother.” But to his last re- 
mark she made no reply. 
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As she was passing the open 
door of the sitting-room, Gabrielle 
called out to her, “Do come in, 
Reata, and tell me all about the 
horse.” 

“T shall come in five minutes,” 
she called back, and then flew up 
the staircase to her room. She closed 
the door; bolted it, locked it, then 
rushed to the window, and pulling 
down the blind with a jerk, dark- 
ened the room. She was doing 
everything in feverish haste. She 
struck a light, but her hand shook 
so with her haste that she could 
hardly hold the match to the candle. 
Then quickly she pulled out of her 
pocket a paper, a large black-edged 
envelope, and without looking at it, 
she held it out to the candle till the 
little flickering flame seized upon it, 
and, burning high and _ smokily, 
consumed it with a ready tongue. 
She held it with her head averted, 
as if she dared not look the yellow- 
blue light in the face. She held 
it till the burning heat stung her 
fingers, and then she flung the last 
curling remnant down on the floor, 
and watched it as it smouldered and 
shrivelled away into nothing before 
her eyes. 
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Tue attention of the world has 
lately been recalled in a very forcible 
and melancholy way to the great 
family romance which has more or 
less attracted its interest for nearly 
a hundred years—the romance which 
began with the young Corsican 
artillery officer who had so large a 
band of kindred to push on and 
help in the world, when affairs 
were at their worst in France. A 
hundred years ago Napoleon Bon- 
aparte was a harmless, undistin- 
guished boy; and the old world, 
with all its picturesque injustices, 
its seignorial rights, and popular 
visions, pursued its way, undis- 
turbed by visions of retribution. 
Since then there have been two 
Empires full of splendour and com- 
motion —there have been all the 
tragic alternations of triumph and 
downfall which a great drama de- 
mands. What was gained at a 
stroke has more than once, to all 
appearance, been lost by a blow al- 
most as unexpected ; and twice over, 
the race which has had so wonder- 
ful yet so brief a career, has seemed 
to die out in the person of a young 
and blameless heir, trained in paths 
of duty and honour by which cer- 
tainly their fathers did not come 
to empire. The young prince over 
whose untimely grave all England 
shed tears, not only of tender sym- 
pathy but of acute remorseful pain, 
as half guilty of the loss she de- 
plored, appears to the common eye 
once more to have made an end 
of the family and its hopes. All 
was over for the Bonapartes, people 
said, in the first shock of that pain ; 
and though we are far from agree- 
ing in such an opinion, it is at least 
clear that this strange family has 
reached, again, one of the periodical 
crises in its career, out of which it 
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appears all but impossible that it 
should ever rise. en we think 
that it is not yet a century since it 
was founded, the history of the race 
seems scarcely credible; for though 
its years of exile and downfall have 
far exceeded those of its glory, it is 
no longer a family of upstarts, but 
one fully recognised by the proudest 
European royalties as an actual 
dynasty, and a member of their 
mysterious sect—a result which 
is more extraordinary than either 
Empire. Though the French nobles 
have held themselves aloof, and 
refused the countenance of the 
Faubourg to ces gens-la, kings have 
not been so exclusive. The young 
Prince Imperial, though with no 
kingdom, and in all eyes save 
those of his own party the most 
doubtful hopes, has been buried 
with as much state as if he had 
been the legal heir of a unanimous 
country. Ambassadors from all the 
crowned heads in Europe followed 
his coffin; his pall was borne by 
princes; all the members of that 
caste which is the least easy to 
move, and the most impossible to 
convince, expressed grief, and put 
on mourning for the death of this 
hapless lad, in whose veins ran 
none of their royal blood, not even 
on his mother’s side. The heir of 
the Bonapartes apparently wanted 
nothing more, tremendous as were 
the exertions of the first at 
Bonaparte to secure something 
more, at the least a princess mother, 
for his successors. The boy’s d- 
mother was no more than a French 
lady of the -petite noblesse—the 
daughter of the woman whom the 
first Napoleon discarded for his 
archduchess—his mother a Spaniard 
of good but not royal lineage. He 
was all Bonaparte, and nothing 
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more. Nevertheless he was recog- 
nised as one of their own class by 
all the European monarchs. A 
more remarkable verdict has seldom 
been procured from a class so little 
open to logic, and so unimpression- 
able. The Cromwells passed away 
without an effort even to elude 
oblivion, and such a poor little 
shooting-star as a Rienzi had scarce- 
ly time to glimmer ere it was gone ; 
but the Bonapartes have made 
themselves into a dynasty. Even 
those who believe the race to be 
finally ended will scarcely deny 
this remarkable fact. Sir Walter 
Scott, they say, thought less of all 
his noble works than of founding a 
Scotch lairdship for his descendants 
after him, in which he failed. But 
his great contemporary succeeded 
in his similar ambition. His con- 
quests are lost, but his family has 
remained. Perhaps that imperious 
shade, if he could now inform us of 
his sentiments, might lament, like 
Macbeth, the irony of these stern 
Fates who 


“* Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope,”— 


while looking on, a solemn by- 
stander, to see the recognition of his 
heir in the fullest and most sym- 
pathetic sense, when that heir was 
done with all human hopes and 
honours; but still there can be 
little doubt that Napoleon’s acute 
and penetrating eye would see with 
satisfaction that this recognition 
has been made. 

It may be said, no doubt, that 
the manner in which that hapless 
but heroic boy met his death had 
much to do with the honours paid 
him ; and it may even be supposed 
that a certain sigh of satisfaction in 
having done with a family which 
has been the cause of so much dis- 
turbance gave consolation to the 
sympathetic grief of the thrones 
and dominations and powers who 
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presented themselves by their rep- 
resentatives at the funeral of the 
Prince Imperial. This, however, is 
a secondary matter so far as the 
race is concerned, which in its own 
consciousness is by no means done 
with. When the Empress has been 
added in her turn (and few with 
better reason) to the roll of those 
women in history, those queens of 
sorrow and misfortune as much 
as of beauty and fame, whose 
presence throws over the gravest 
chapters of national life a certain 
enhancement of poetry—and when 
her son is as far from us as his pre- 


decessor, the more hapless, less dis- 


tinguished Napoleon, who perished 
of obscurity, as this happier boy did 
of over-hardihood,—the effect will 
still remain, to the benefit probably 
of those for whom neither Empress 
nor Prince had much love. The 
romance of the family has apparent- 
ly ended with this last pure Bona- 
parte, the descendant of Hortense 
Beauharnais and Eugénie de Mon- 
tijo, whom all the world has recog- 
nised as Imperial, though he had 
not a drop of royal blood in his 
veins: but the family has not 
ended with the romance. And it is 
only now, when the representative 
of the Napoleons, the legal inheritor 
of the purple which the first Bona- 
parte fashioned and dyed for him- 
self, is also—unbeloved and unhon- 
oured as he may be—a prince in 
the more ordinary sense of the word, 
an actual member of the royal caste 
both by descent and alliance, that 
we can fully realise what the astute 
founder of the family proposed and 
foresaw. Napoleon has indeed ‘had 
a greater triumph than he intended. 
Up to this time the foundation of his 
house has been himself alone; and 
his arbitrary interference with the 
marriages of his brothers, and the 

cruel abandonment of his own true ~ 
wife, have proved as unnecessary 
as they were odious. There never 
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was a stranger or more striking ex- 
ample of what, for want of a better 
name, we call poetical justice, and 
at the same time of the tremendous 
irony of events, than that which 
made the descendants of the in- 
jured Josephine the heirs of Napo- 
‘leon’s empire, setting aside his own 
barbarous contrivance to force from 
fate a royal family of his own with 
that contempt of human plans which 
is so conspicuous in history. It is 
only now, however, when this chap- 
ter is ended, that we can begin to 
judge what advantages the race is 
likely to reap from the royal alli- 
ances upon which he insisted; and 
it is curiously appropriate that the 
moment when the attention of those 
who are specially interested in the 
fortunes of France has been turned 
upon the son of Jerome Bonaparte, 
should be the very moment when, 
by the death of Jerome’s American 
wife, a private chapter * of the fam- 
ily history should be unfolded to 
the world. 

We are compelled to add, 
however, that though the story 
of Elizabeth Patterson irresistibly 
directs our thoughts to the race 
with which she allied herself, and 
attracts our imagination at the out- 
set by the very unusual spectacle 
of a dynasty in the very throes of 
birth, yet it is less the Bonapartes 
than Elizabeth Patterson who fixes 
our amused curiosity as we go ‘on. 
There is something whimsically 
suitable, no doubt, in the contact 
of the American with this .mush- 
room royalty, embodying in its 
own brief story, in the very short- 
est term of years, all the ups and 
downs of a royal race—scarcely 
developed into full grandeur as a 
reigning family before it falls into 
a half-comic imitation of an exiled 
Court with all its conspiracies and 
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excitements, in itself a somewhat 
tawdry spectacle. The creation and 
downfall of a royal family, which in 
the duller Old World was a matter 
of centuries, would not strike with 
any surprise the daughter of the 
New, though its history was all epit- 
omised into some twenty years or 
so. And indeed, when we look 
back, it is quite astonishing how 
excellent an imitation,—an imita- 
tion, too, with several original fea- 
tures of its own—for: neither the 
Stuarts nor the Bourbons ever had 
such an addition to their dignity as 
was procured by the grim old eagle 
caged and sickening at St. Helena,— 
of a real old royal race in exile could 
be got up at the shortest notice 
by those clever Corsicans in the old 
Borghese palace, where Princess 
Pauline flattered and disappointed 
all her retainers, and Madame 
Mére kept the family together. 
The comic elements in it—which 
were at the same time tragi-comic— 
never struck the commonplace but 
high-spirited, self-willed, and am- 
bitious woman, who, with her son’s 
interest in her mind and an enor- 
mous sense of flattered self-import- 
ance in her heart, and proud con- 
sciousness of belonging to “the 
family,” obeyed the call to Rome 
with as much awe and elation~as 
if it had been to the presence of 
a Most Sacred Majesty. 

But we must not thus jump into 
the very centre of Madame Bon- 
aparte’s history, which is worth 
beginning at the beginning. Her 
long, and in her own opinion often 
triumphant, struggle with life and 
its difficulties, lasted through the 
whole of this varied and event- 
ful century, and she died but the 
other day, having seen the full- 
est retribution, had she desired it, 
worked out upon her enemy. But 
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Elizabeth Patterson did not desire 
it; nor was the downfall of the race 
which had injured yet elevated her, 
at all a satisfaction to her mind. She 
was wronged, no doubt, but she pre- 
ferred her wrong to a more mediocre 
rand less splendid right, and was 
better content to be the repudiated 
wife of a Bonaparte prince, little 
real as his princedom might be, 
to more legitimate and homely 
happiness. The story of her long 
life—of the conflict with “the 
family,” which she kept up with 
unfailing spirit but no bitterness— 
and of her anxious and determined 
pursuit of pleasure, society, and 
distinction, with cheapness—is told 
not very skilfully in this little 
volume; but the gleams of self- 
revelation that break out through 
her letters make it more interesting 
than many a better production. We 
have rarely met with a more dis- 
tinct or more characteristic person- 
age; but if any one expects to find 
in the American beauty an injured 
and pensive heroine, wounded in 
her best affections, and maintaining 
a noble struggle for the vindication 
of her honour and her child’s le- 
gitimacy, it will be well that he 
dismiss this idea at once from his 
mind. Madame Bonaparte had no 
doubt various stings in her life, like 
the most of us—chief of which was 
her son’s determined resistance of 
all projects to marry him, as his 
mother thought, suitably, and to 
establish him with the importance 
befitting what she considered his 
rank and position in Europe; but 
her connection with the Bonapartes 
was not the misfortune but the 
glory of her existence. And while 
we read, we confess that our pre- 
viously warm sense of Napoleon’s 
arbitrary and lawless tyranny in 
severing Jerome and his young wife 
blows off altogether in the contem- 
plation of a state of affairs entirely 
unheroic, in which there are neither 
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hearts to break nor honour to be 
wounded. The perfectly wide-awake 
young Yankee, counting exactly the 
cost of her ambition, and accepting 
its penalties with a philosophy which 
would be fine were not its objects of 
the most vulgar and petty descrip- 
tion ; and the prosaic and shabby ad- 
venturer, who parts company with 
her on exactly the same principles, 
call for none of our syrnpathies. 
The mixture of mean and vulgar un- 
reality in all the bigness and glitter 
of the empire is always present, 
turning even enthusiasm into cyni- 
cism; but in this case indignant 
virtue has no standing-ground, for 
the victims are much more “ shod- 
dy” than the tyrant. 

At the same time, we do not 
know where a revelation more 
strange, more pitiable, more laugh- 
able, has been given to the world. 
We are sometimes doubtful, indeed, 
whether we are reading a real 
woman’s very genuine letters, bear- 
ing post-marks, or the inscriptions 
necessary to communications con- 
veyed as she preferred, to save 
postage and risk, “by private 
hand ;” or whether it is Thackeray’s 
old Baroness Beatrix, or more re- 
cent still, an Irene Maegillicuddy 
in years, who is the author of these 
remarkable productions. There is 
a great deal of both these heroines 
in, this great Elizabeth, but with 
the difference, in respect to the first 
at least, that the American lady is 
strictly correct in all her words and 
ways, and never has any touch of 
adventure or even flirtation to re- 
cord. We do not gather that she 
had any dislike to admiration, or 
even adulation; but naturally she 
would not recount her experiences in 
this kind to the staid and somewhat 
severe old gentleman over the 
water, who signs himself “ Yours 
sincerely,” and whom she addresses 
as “ Dear Sir.” There was no senti- 
ment lost between the two; but 
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though he disapproved of her, there 
is an evident resemblance between 
the father and daughter. The pru- 
dence of the long-headed commer- 
cial politician who buys up fire- 
arms and ammunition as soon as 
he perceives the signs of coming 
war, and sells the means of resist- 
ance to his adopted country at a 
good profit, is admirably reflected 
in the calculations of the daugh- 
ter, who frankly owns the mar- 
riage in which most women would 
have felt their hopes and _hap- 
soy to be sacrificed, to be the 
est that she could have desired. 
“Tt would have been perhaps a 
blessing,” she says, in one remark- 
able letter, “if I could have vege- 
tated as the wife of some respectable 
man in business; but you know 
that nature never intended me for 
obscurity, and that with my dis- 
ony and character I am best as 

am.” Had it so happened that 
the author of the ‘ Recollections of 
Irene Macegillicuddy’ had delayed 
the publication of that delightful 
revelation of ‘Transatlantic habits 
and feelings till after the appear- 
ance of this bit of real history, no 
one would have doubted that he 
had drawn his inspiration, in part 
at least, from a type so remark- 
able. The resemblance, however, 
only proves the extreme truth of 
the later. picture. This wonderful 
American woman is evidently one 
of the roots of the race from which 
Irene Macgillicuddy sprang. But she 
is more naive, more outspoken in 
perfect decorum and propriety, than 
even that flower of New York 
society, and utters herself with a 
kind of composed pomp of good 
sense and invulnerable correctness 
which is infinitely more telling than 
fiction, feeling herself to have 
reached not only a position afforded 
to few women of her nation, but a 
height of experience and know- 
ledge of the world which make 


her exposition of her sentiments a 
duty. 

Elizabeth Patterson was born in 
1785, and is said to have had from 
her childhood the promise of “ ex- 
traordinary beauty, wit, and fasci- 
nation of manners.” At eighteen, 
when young Jerome Bonaparte, the 
brother of the First Consul of France, 
landed in Baltimore, she was the 
leading beauty of the place, and 
instantly attracted the new-comer. 
They were engaged within a few 
weeks, though Jerome was under 
age, and his marriage was conse- 
quently illegal in France, as being 
without the consent of his mother, 
his only surviving parent. Mr. 
Patterson, a wary and sensible man 
of business, opposed the match 
strenuously, but was at length com- 
pelled to give in, the young lady 
declaring that she would “rather 
be the wife of Jerome Bonaparte for 
an hour, than the wife of any other 
man for life.” Parental control 
was useless in face of such deter- 
mination; but all the precautions 
that could be thought of were em- 
ployed in the marriage-contract, in 
which, after all kinds of pledges 
and engagements of everlasting 
fidelity, the cautious American add- 
ed a condition in case the ‘marriage 
should be annulled after all. Thus 
it is clear that the consequences 
were foreseen from the beginning. 
It was the time of short waists and 
the wonderful gored skirts of our 
grandmothers; and “all the clothes 
worn by the bride might have been 
put in my pocket,” a spectator says. 
“Her dress was of muslin, richly 
embroidered, of extremely fine tex- 
ture. Beneath her dress she wore 
but asingle garment.” The young 
Baltimore belle, ‘slim and straight 
in her scanty gown, with but one 
garment underneath, conscious of 
such a dazzling, triumphant lot 
as no American woman had ever 
chanced upon before, with visions 
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of courts and splendours unknown, 
and a whole continent at her feet, 
beamed upon the world at the 
side of the young Frenchman, and 
felt herself every inch a princess. 
Neither then nor at any subsequent 
time is the reader called upon to 
be sorry for her. If she did not 
get entirely what she wanted, she 
yet gained a position which she 
considered worth a great many 
sacrifices. Years after her divorce 
and downfall, she upbraids her 
father with his want of pride in 
her. “I am surprised,” she cries, 
“that you do not see the advan- 

es of my position compared with 
that of the daughters of the other 
people in Baltimore.” The opposi- 


tion of the French First Consul, his 
warning addressed to all the French 
and Dutch seaports not to per- 
mit her disembarkation—all added 
to her self-complacency. The young 


wife, however, after a gay year in 
America, during which she had the 
gratification of exhibiting herself 
and her young Altesse to her com- 
patriots, in glory superior to any 
that American girl had ever won 
before, had a hard enough struggle 
to undergo in the second year of 
her married life. The young pair 
came to Europe in one of Mr. Pat- 
terson’s ships, but were met at 
Lisbon by Napoleon’s interdict. 
Jerome Bonaparte landed, no doubt 
with a fluttering heart, to meet his 
dreaded elder brother, and arrange 
matters, if possible, for his wife’s 
reception, while she was left behind 
in the ship. “An ambassador from 
Napoleon waited upon her, and 
asked what he could do for Miss 
Patterson ; to whom she replied, 
‘Tell your master that Madame 
Bonaparte is ambitious, and de- 
mands her rights as a member of 
the royal family.’” From Lisbon 
the indomitable young woman went 
to Amsterdam, where she was or- 
dered out of the Texel as soon as 
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she arrived, and not permitted even 
to approach the town or to hold 
any communication with its inhabi- 
tants. Thus rejected from all the 
Continental shores, she came at last 
to England, where the victim of 
Napoleon’s cruelty was, of course, a 
heroine. “So great was the desire 
of the crdwd to see this now cele- 
brated woman, that Mr. Pitt sent 
a military escort to keep off the 
multitude that had assembled to 
watch her disembark.” 

Her son was born six or seven 
weeks after her arrival; and the po- 
sition of this solitary girl of twenty 
bearing her child in a foreign coun- 
try, unsustained by the presence of 
either husband or kindred, is about 
as forlorn as can be conceived. But 
she does not seem to make any 
complaint; nor indeed, when the 
separation proved final and Jerome 
consented to a divorce, does it ever 
seem that her courage or self-con- 
fidence failed her. “She herself,” 
says her biographer, “soon accepted 
the result as inevitable. She was 
too thorough a woman of the world 
to be deceived by the honeyed 
words which Jerome addressed to 
her after their separation at Lisbon. 
Rochefoucauld had made her cy- 
nical.” Rochefoucauld has had a 
great many sins laid upon him; 
but of all his supposed offences, 
the least likely, we should think, 
is that of having steeled a youn 
wife of the ordinary feminine aa 
to “accept as inevitable” the deser- 
tion of her husband, and make up 
her mind coolly to the total sever- 
ance of a divorce. But Elizabeth 
Patterson had not been blinded 
by any of the delusions of love, 
and her romance was of a kind 
totally different from the ordinary 
romance of girlhood. “ Her ambition 
had led her to contract what seemed 
to her the most splendid matri- 
monial alliance ever made by an 
American woman.” And though it 
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had not been the dazzling success 
she hoped, there was still apparently 
enough in her exceptional position 
to keep up her courage and her 
spirits. A woman who had been the 
object of the great Napoleon’s per- 
sonal opposition, whom the Pope had 
refused to divorce, and (even) whose 
husband had married a princess of 
a reigning house, found enough in 
these modes of distinction to keep 
up the elation and self-consequence 
with which her first (apparently) 
splendid outset had filled her. 
Nevertheless, she had no doubt 
a sufficiently bitter interval to pass 
when, after the birth of her child, 
she returned to America. The al- 
lusions in her after-letters to her 
native country as a place in which 
she had never been appreciated, and 
which she regarded with positive 
loathing, give some indication of the 
character of those silent years. The 
contemporaries over whom she had 
triumphed would have been angelic 
indeed had they not made her 
downfall apparent to her; but ex- 
cept the allusions to which we have 
referred, the biography is reticent, 
and gives no record of the state of 
mind or life of the fallen princess. 
However, at the earliest moment 
possible—as soon as Napoleon’s 
final downfall had opened the Con- 
tinent—we find her starting for 
those longed-for fields of conquest, 
those courts and societies of the 
Old World which every American 
woman of spirit seems to feel her 
fittest sphere. Asearly as August 
1815 we find her in England, hav- 
ing first prudently procured on her 
own part an American divorce from 
the husband who had divorced her 
several years previously, but who, 
it was feared, might remember, after 
his brother’s downfall, that his 
American wife had money, or the 
prospect of money. Thus freed, 
but still calling herself Madame 
Bonaparte, and clinging to the 


“rank” which she believed herself 
to have derived from this connec- 
tion, the lady invaded Europe with 
ideas not very clearly expressed, 
but to all appearances tending to- 
wards a new matrimonial alliance, 
and all that fairy-land of hope 
which Society seems to hold out to 
the inexperienced. To judge from 
the indignant self-defence of her 
letters, her departure must have 
been opposed by her friends, or at 
least by society in Baltimore, en- 
vious and angry at her probable 
advancement. The following letter 
addressed to her: father shows at 
once the sorrows of the past and 
the hopes that now filled her 
bosom :— 


‘* As to leaving America without the 
consent of my friends, it appears to me 
that if indeed I have friends there, they 
would have wished me to come to a 
country where I am cherished, visited, 
respected, and admired. It appears to 
me that if I have friends in America, 
their friendship might have been 
shown in some more agreeable mode 
than finding fault with me for being 
miserable in a country where I never 
was appreciated, and where I never 
can be contented. It appears to me 
natural, too, that if I have friends in 
America—which I have, I reluctantl 
confess, sometimes doubted—that their 
= might be gratified in hearing that 

am in the first society in Europe, and 
that, too, for my personal merits ; for 
without vanity I may say so, since I 
have neither rank, fortune, nor friends 
of my own willing to assist or protect 
me. I acknowledge that the standing 
I possess in this country is highly flat- 
tering, and that it is not surprising I 
should prefer people of rank and dis- 
tinction who are willing to notice me. 
wae My misfortune and the de- 
clining state of my health have excited 
more interest here than in my own 
country, and have been a passport to 
the favour of the great. My talents 
and manners are likely to preserve 
their good opinion. .. . 

‘* Your own pride, ” she adds, ‘‘ must 
be interested in having me the object 
of public esteem , and your interest is 
to have me placed in an elevated situa- 
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tion. As to the opinions of old Mr. 
Gilmor and other very respectable and 
worthy persons, that I ought to be in 
Baltimore, they only tell you so be- 
cause they know that their daughters 
might come here and never be known. 
Besides, they are envious of your for- 
tune and my situation. Look how 
they run after the poorest sprigs of 
nobility, and then you will know 
what they think of my standing in 
Europe. 
see the advantage of my position com- 
pared with that of the daughters of 
the other people in Baltimore, and 
that you permit the chattering of 
envious people to influence you. . . . 
If people do not approbate my conduct 
in America, what is the reason the 
id me so much attention? As 

rge what I was in New York. 
What other American woman was ever 
attended to as I have been there? 
Who ever had better offers? I never 
would marry without rank, or God 
knows I might have got money 
enough by marriage. They are afraid 
of your supporting me in a rank, and 
of your sending my child where he 
will be in one, which all their Govern- 
ment stock, insurance stock, and real 
property could never put them. Let 
them come and try which is of the 
most consequence, they or me !” 


From this burst of self-assertion, 
Madame Bonaparte descends to en- 
treat her father at least to allow it 
to be supposed that she is to have 
a share of his wealth. “The repu- 
tation of your fortune would be a 
_ advantage to me abroad, and 

am sure you cannot object to my 
having the honour of it, provided 
you keep the substance,” she says; 
and adds with admirable frankness, 
—“In Europe, a handsome woman 
who is likely to have a fortune will 
marry well; but if it gets about 
that her parents are dissatisfied 
with her, they will think she will 
get nothing by them; and if she 
had the beauty of Venus and the 
talents of Minerva, no one will 
marry her. People here,” she adds, 
with the most solemn seriousness, 
“are not such fools as to marry 
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I am surprised you do not’ 


Nov. 


poor beauties, however much they 
may admire them.” On the other 
hand, “The term old, which is so 
often repeated in America, is com- 
pletely banished from the polite 
vocabulary. Women of forty, even 
fifty, are more cherished and as ad- 
vantageously married as chits of 
sixteen.” The beautiful Elizabeth 
was by this time thirty, in the full- 
est bloom of her charms; but, no 
doubt, had already begun to be 
pushed off the scene by these for- 
ward “chits” of American preco- 
city. Inthe meantime, while thus 
whetting her blade and preparing 
all her arms for conquest, she grave- 
ly reassures her father’s mind as to 
her own determined propriety of 
behaviour. “There is no danger,” 
she says, “of my committing a 
single imprudent action—circum- - 
spect conduct can only procure the 
distinction for which I sighed dur- 
ing ten years.” Upon this point 
she moralises in the most pomp- 
ous commonplaces, yet with a con- 
sciousness of her own attractions 
which is irresistible, and all the se- 
rious elation of expectant triumph. 
“The situation of a young and 
beautiful woman has ever been one 
of peril,” she says. “ Detraction 
accompanies praise, and the advan- 
tages of loveliness are dearly pur- 
chased by the pains which envy 
inflicts. The favourites of nature 
are, indeed, seldom those of fortune. 
But since we possess not the power 
of organising ourselves, wisdom 
consists in pursuing the course our 
talents and ambition point out to 
us.” Thus it was on no roving 
pursuit of pleasure, but with the 
most serious intentions, that the 
beautiful American set out on her 
adventures in the Old World. She 
came to England first, where she 
declares she had “a kind and flat- 
tering reception from the most 


-fashionable and elevated ranks in 
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society,” but made apparently no 
serious success. Then she went to 
France, where, her biographer says, 
“her success was greater than that 
ever before enjoyed there by any 
American woman. Her sufferings 
had made her a heroine, and her grace 
and beauty now made her a social 
queen.” She was invited to the 
Court of Louis XVIIL, but declined 
the invitation with inimitable mock 
dignity—being, as it were, a prin- 
cess of the fallen Empire. But “the 
leading men of the time sought her 
acquaintance.” Madame de Staél 
praised her beauty, Talleyrand her 
wit, and even the Duke of Wel- 
lington admired this American in- 
vader. 

All these triumphs, however, 
seem to have stopped short of the 
end she sought; and notwith- 
standing her protestations of her 
preference for Europe, she returned 
to America next year. “There is 


but one single chance of securing 
tranquillity for the future years 
which I may have to live—that is, 
to remain in Europe,” she writes to 


her father in February 1816. “I 
can never be satisfied in America. 
It has always been my misfortune 
to be unfitted for the modes of ex- 
istence there; nor can I return to 
them without a sacrifice of all I 
value on earth. I form no 
plans; I try to hope that some un- 
expected happiness may continue me 
where alone I attach value to ex- 
istence.” It is very clear, from the 
unbounded admiration and not un- 
generous envy with which she con- 
templates and records at a later 
period her sister-in-law’s union 
with the old Marquis Wellesley, 
what kind of happiness she was 
looking for: but apparently it did 
not come; or else stern old Mr. 
Patterson in Baltimore was too 
strong for even the high spirit and 
imperious will of his daughter: any- 
how, a month or two after this very 
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decided expression of her opinions 
we find her back in America, where 
once more there ensues a silent in- 
terval of three years. What she 
was doing or thinking, during that 
period, her biographer does not 
know or does not care to tell—per- 
haps nothing more than fretting 
against those “modes of existence” 
for which she felt herself unfitted. 
At all events, when she returns 
to Europe at the end of this silence 
her attitude is changed. Whether 
this is because of a change in her 
own mind, or the advances which 
were made to her by members of 
“the family,” it is evident that our 
conquering beauty had put aside all 
undignified desires for that “ un- 
expected happiness” which had once 
been the end of her hopes, and had 
now accepted the réle which, if not 
so brilliant as a marriage with a 
penniless marquis of sixty-five, that 
highest hope (according to her en- 
thusiastic description) of American 
loveliness and wealth, was at least 
captivating to the imagination— 
the réle of a kind of widowed 
princess,—not so imposing, indeed, 
as the Princess Pauline Borghese in 
the matter of rank, yet on such a 
footing of equality with that sis- 
ter beauty as superior virtue and 
the sentimental grace of misfortune 
might give. We must add, how- 
ever, that she shows the greatest 
sense in all her arrangements as 
reported by herself, about her son, 
who accompanies her, and whose 
education she declares to be her 
first care. ‘“ My opinion is,” she 
says, speaking of the overtures 
made to her by Pauline, “as his 
education is the only certain fortune 
which I calculate upon for him, that 
he should remain ignorant of the 
expectations which are held out to 
him, and on which I think there is 
no reliance to be placed, until he 
has acquired sufficient instruction 
to enable him to pursue some useful 
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and honourable occupation in life.” 
But characteristically having made 
this wise resolution for her son, 
Madame Bonaparte resolves to ac- 
cept the princess’s invitation for 
herself, and make acquaintance with 
the family which has treated her 
so badly, yet by means of which 
she has gained so much distinction. 
She has never, she declares, “ felt 
the least resentment toward any 
individual of that family, who cer- 
tainly injured me, but not from 
motives which would offend me. 
I was sacrificed to political con- 
siderations, not to the gratification 
of bad feelings—and under the pres- 
sure of insupportable disappoint- 
ment became not unjust.” 

It is not difficult to understand 
how, to the Baltimore merchant’s 
daughter, the fact of being “ sacri- 
ficed to political considerations” 
and Imperial necessities was a won- 
derful salve to her wounds; and 
her intercourse with her pseudo- 
royal connections is conducted with 
a diplomatic skill worthy of even 
loftier circles. Thus, when she 
writes to her august if not too 
respectable sister-in-law, Jerome 
Bonaparte’s divorced wife signs 
herself Elizabeth Patterson with 
politic humility. Perhaps at an 
early period her pride would not 
have stooped to such an acceptance 
of her evil fate; but she is too 
deeply impressed by the dignity of 
belonging to the Imperial family to 
stand upon her pride in her first 
introduction to them. Hencefor- 
ward her letters are full of these 
personages, and the hopes and fears 
to which their cordialities of pro- 
mise, but lack of performance, give 
rise. It is not, however, until con- 
siderably more than a year after 
their first overtures reach her that 
she finally sets out, taking her 
son with her. “Bo” is by this 
time sixteen, and the constant sub- 
ject of her letters—his education, 
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his interests, and the future which 
he must be trainéd to work out for 
himself, being continually on her 
lips. He himself, on his side, adds 
a little to our knowledge of the 
much more entertaining personage 
whom he accompanies. “Mamma,” 
the little Jerome writes from Gen- 
eva, “goes out nearly every night 
to a party or a ball. She says she 
looks full ten years younger than 
she is, and if she had not so large 
a son she could pass for twenty- 
five years old. She has a dancing- 
master, and takes regularly three 
lessons a-week, and has done so 
for the last six months,—is every 
day astonished at the progress she 
makes, and is fully determined to 
dance next winter. She constant- 
ly regrets that she had not danced 
at Paris.” The intense seriousness 
of frivolity which makes the lady 
“constantly regret” this failure in 
her previous campaign is delight- 
ful. Who knows what results 
might have followed had she danced 
at Paris? But in the meantime 
that chapter is over; and though 
she means to dance next winter, 
for the moment all her thoughts are 
bent upon Bo’s advancement. 

It is amusing to trace the differ- 
ence in his mother’s language in 
respect to Bo before this visit and 
after. It is not that she ceases 
the care of his education, which 
previously had appeared to her by 
far the most important element in 
his fate, but that her impression 
of her son’s importance and higher 
position increases with every letter 
she writes. ‘“ The child has nothing 
to rely upon but his own merit. 
The child’s only prospect of fortune 
is in his own capacity and exer- 
tions,” she says, before the Roman 
experiences. “The only certain 
fortune parents can give their pos- 
terity is some lucrative and respect- 
able profession, such as the law.” 
But after the introduction to “ his 
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family,” and the counsels and friend- 
ship of Pauline and Madame Mere, 
Bo’s mother begins to feel that 
“a profession would be rather un- 
suitable to Bo’s circumstances. His 
position,” she says, “is more diffi- 
cult than that of any other young 
person, because it is more conspicu- 
ous—and people expect more sense 
and better conduct from him than 
are exacted from the middle classes.” 
“He has rank in Europe which 
places him in the best and highest 
society;” though she adds, with 
serious superiority, “it is very 
ossible he would have been more 
mon with less dignity of rank.” 
Her letters are full of similar ex- 
ressions, evidently written in per- 
ect good faith, and the most genuine 
belief in the greatness of the race to 
which her child, and likewise she 
herself, had the surpassing honour 
to belong. In the meantime his 
aunt and grandmother in Rome 
invented the most admirable way 
of providing for Bo, without any 
expenditure on their own part. 
They decided that the thing to do 
was to m him to his cousin 
Charlotte, the daughter of Joseph 
Bonaparte, then residing in Ame- 
rica under the title of Comte de 
Survilliers, and the only moneyed 
person in the family. The manner 
in which this proposition was re- 
ceived was extremely characteristic. 
“Bo,” writes his mother, “feels the 
propriety of doing what I please 
on the subject of the marriage, and 
has no foolish ideas of disposing of 
himself in the way young people 
do in America.” “I hope it may 
take place,” says Bo himself, with 
the seriousness, yet indifference, of 
seventeen; “for then I would re- 
turn immediately to America to 
pass the rest of my life among my 
relatives and friends.” In the 
meantime the boy made the best 
possible impression upon all his 
family in Rome, who were very 
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kind to him and his mother. 
“They have all been very kind,” 
the latter writes. “The princess 
has presented me with an elegant 
ball-dress, a pink satin cloak, and 
a bonnet. She has new-dressed Bo 
even to his flannel jacket, and has 
promised to allow him two thousand 
francs, or four hundred dollars, an- 
nually, to dress himself till he mar- 
ries, when the pension will cease, 
and she will give him a capital of 
forty thousand francs, or eight thou- 
sand dollars.” | What all these pro- 
mises came to we have some diffi- 
culty in making out. Prince Jerome, 
the K. of W., as Madame Bonaparte 
calls him with a natural pride 
mingled with the least little suspi- 
cion of spitefulness, certainly makes 
the young man an allowance, which 
his mother speaks of receiving, 
though she adds that she never 
calculated upon it; and Pauline left 
him something in her will. But 


the grand project was the marriage, 


which was at once to assure the young 


man’s fortune. On this point his 
mother has very strong opinions. 
“JT shall esteem myself fortunate 
in being able to dispose of my son 
according to my views,” she writes, 
“instead of his choosing before his 
judgment is matured, and probabl 

encumbering himself for life wi 

a poor wife and clamorous offspring. 
Marriage ought never to be entered 
into for any other purpose than 
comfort, and there is none without 
consequence and fortune.” “There 
is no knowing how marriage will 
turn out,” she says later, with a 
curious twist of the usual alarms 
on the subject. “‘ Women may treat 
husbands ill, leave them, die before 
them; but if a good provision be 
made for the husband, there is no- 
thing lost by risking a marriage.” 
“T will never consent,” she adds, 
on another occasion, “to his marry- 
ing any one but a person of great 
wealth. He knows I can only re- 
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cognise a marriage of ambition and 
interest, and that his name and rank 
require it.” But at the same time, 
a cold chill of presentiment seems 
to have breathed through the soul 
of this admirable mother. She has 
a mortal terror of love, and all the 
vagaries caused by it. “I beg, my 
dear sir,” she cries, addressing her 
father, “that you will advise Bo, 
and discourage all that tendency to 
romance and absurd falling in love 
which has been the ruin of your 
own family.” Afterwards, when 
this project of marriage is over, and 
the boy is peacefully pursuing his 
studies at Harvard, his mother’s 
apprehensions on this score again 
find vent. “Marriage,” she says, 
“ offers no such comforts as to induce 
rational beings to give up their in- 
dependence without some return 
of advantage. I am at times not 


happy on the subject of his falling 


in love, recollecting the extreme 
folly and great simplicity of the 
people he sees, who, without giving 
a single thought to prudence or the 
future, marry some poor young 
woman from the caprice of the 
moment, and consign themselves to 
her insipid society, and the torment 
of bringing up a family of children. 
I hope you, my dear sir, will incul- 
cate to him the folly and absurdity 
of such marriages, which are un- 
known beyond the New World.” 
As it turned out eventually, these 
anxious forebodings were fully 
justified. Jerome Bonaparte was 
not like his mother. He seems to 
have been a serious, well-disposed 
American, desirous of living a 
peaceable life among the people 
whose government and laws and 
customs he declares he prefers to 
all others ; and though he con- 
sented with sober-minded docility 
to the first marriage projected for 
him, and did his best to please his 
relations and make himself agree- 
able to them, his heart was never 
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with these foreign folk. “I am 
excessively tired of the way of liv- 
ing at my father’s,” he wrote to his 
grandfather in America, while liv- 
ing with the “K. of W.” in full 
enjoyment of his position as a 
Bonaparte. “My father does not 
see much company at present; but 
during much the greater part of the 
twenty-four hours the whole of his 
family is assembled together in the 
parlour, principally for the purpose 
of killing time. No one about the 
house does anything, and I find it 
impossible to read or study. 

I spend but very little money—as 
little as I possibly can; but 1 feel 
that I am living in a style to which 
I am not entitled, and to which, 
not being able to support it, I do 
not wish to become accustomed, 
more especially as it would totally 
unfit me for living in America... . 
I was always aware,” he adds, “that 
America was the only country for 
me.” These were the ideas in the 
mind of the plain and straightfor- 
ward young man when his mother 
was planning marriages for him, and 
enumerating the advantages of his 
rank, and congratulating him and 
herself on the certain access to good 
society which his name itself was 
enough to secure him. Jerome had 
been wisely sent to Harvard on his 
first return to America when the 
plan of the marriage failed, and all 
his ideas were shaped, accordingly, 
upon American models. Soon after 
his final return to Baltimore, the 
catastrophe which his mother had 
all along feared came to pass; he 
fell in love, and with all expedition 
married a young lady not of any 
royal or noble stock, but a mer- 
chant’s daughter in the town which 
he regarded as home. When his 
mother heard this news, which had 
even been confided to various 
branches of “the family ” before it 
was made known to herself, her 
grief and indignation were un- 
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bounded; and the reader will for 
the first time sympathise a little 
with her disappointed ambition 
and wounded feelings. Her letters 
on this occasion, though full of 
petty pride and the falsest con- 
ceptions of the advantages of so- 
called “rank,” are so real and con- 
sistent with the woman, that the 
rage and vexation in them move us 
to a certain pity for her, though 
the pity is mingled with amuse- 
ment. There were many secondary 
aggravations too, which added to 
her humiliation. Her father, who 
had made the marriage, was glad 
thus to secure the young man’s 
continuance near him, and not 
sorry, probably, to prove to his ex- 
travagant and haughty Betsy the 
superior wisdom of his own posi- 
tion; while, on the other hand, “the 
family” received the intimation of 
a union which, while it pleased the 
young man, settled his position and 
quietly dismissed him to the sober 
rank of a Mr. Patterson, as relieving 
them of a claimant whom they had 
no desire to be unkind to, but did not 
know. how to deal with. All these 
additional mortifications were in the 
mind of the exasperated mother as 
she wrote her angry acquiescence, 


with a great deal of grotesque and’ 


vulgar nonsense about her rank, 
but some real justification for her 
disappointment. The following let- 
ter will show this curious mixture 
of insane pride and genuine feeling 
—a combination such as fiction 
dare not attempt. Indeed the pic- 
ture altogether is far too highly 
coloured for anything but fact and 
actual life. 


‘‘T had endeavoured to instil into 
him from the hour of his birth the 
opinion that he was much too high in 
birth and connection ever to marry 
an American woman. I hated and 
loathed a residence in Baltimore so 
much, that when I thought I was to 
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spend my life there I tried to sum my 
courage — the point of committing 
suicide. My cowardice—and only my 
cowardice—prevented me from ex- 
changing Baltimore for the grave. No 
consideration could have induced me 
to marry anyone there after having 
married the brother of an emperor ; 
and I believe that to this proud feel- 
ing, I owe much of the respect and con- 
sideration shown me both in America 
and England. After having married 
a person of the high rank I did, it be- 
came impossible for me ever to bend 
my spirit to marry any one who had 
been my equal before my marriage ; 
and it became impossible for me ever 
to be contented in a countrv where 
there was no nobility, and where the 
society is unsuitable in every respect 
to my tastes. The people, ¥ believe, 
thought with me that neither nature 
nor circumstances fitted me for resid- 
ing in Baltimore. At least I judge so 
from the profound respect and homage 
they have ever shown me ; and I be- 
lieve they perfectly agreed with me 
that both my son and myself would 
be in our proper sphere in Europe. I 
tried to give my son all my ideas and 
tastes, and in the first weeks after 


‘hearing that he meant to marry an 


American woman I was in despair. 
I have considered now that it 


is unreasonable to expect him to place 
his happiness in the only things which 


can make me happy. (My happiness 
can never be separated from rank and 
Europe.) He has neither my pride, 
my ambition, nor my love of good 
company ;_ therefore I no longer op- 
pose his marriage. If he can be satis- 
fied with living in such a place as 
Baltimore—and he is the best judge of 
this—I have nothing more to ur, 
against it. I feel that I have no right 
to make another person adopt my 
standard of happiness. I would rather 
die than marry any one in Baltimore ; 
but if my son does not feel as I do on 
this subject, of course he is quite at 
liberty to act as he thinks best.” 


The reader will perceive how 
easily this fervent letter might 
have been made into a dignified - 
act of that renunciation which is 
so familiar to parents—the often 
bitter sacrifice of their own view 
of what is best to the foolish (they 
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fear), and in any case exasperating, 
preference of their son for his own 
absurd youthful opinions; but we 
fear that even sympathy will wince 
at the statement of the foundations, 
“rank and living in Europe,” upon 
which the indignant mother’s hap- 
piness is built. It is the very 
sublime of that lordolatry which is 
said to be so characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. We can do a 
good deal in that way in this coun- 
try, but we doubt if such a cult 
was ever put into words so fervid 
before. The concentration of in- 
sane vanity, self-consequence, and 
ignorance in an intense but narrow 
and common-place soul, could not 
have a more remarkable expression. 
It rises into a kind of lyrical out- 
burst of sublimated vulgarity; and 
in the strength of this vehement 
feeling, paltry as it is, the en- 
raged woman towers over the re- 
spectable humdrum relations, who, 
after all, had stolen a march upon 
her. Mr. Jerome Patterson or Bon- 
aparte was a much more estimable 
person than his mother, and actuated 
really by much finer sentiments ; but 
her grand contemptuous tolerance 
for the man upon whom she has no 
right to impose her high standard 
of happiness, no doubt made him 
wince. “I cannot give him my 
ambition and pride,” she says in 
another letter, evidently without a 
doubt in her mind that these were 
the finest things she could have 
given him; “and as it is anrea- 
sonable to expect him to be made 
happy by the only things which 
render life at all supportable to me, 
rank and living in Europe, I have 
no right to oppose his living in the 
way he likes best.” “I never could 
have degraded myself,” she cries 
again, with tears of rage and disap- 
pointment in her voice, “ by marriage 
with people who, after I had mar- 
ried a prince, became my inferiors.” 
Her grammar may be feeble, but 
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her meaning is clear, and these 
lofty sentiments raise her to the 
height of passion. What a won- 
derful spectacle is human folly! 
The discarded wife of Jerome Bona- 
parte, poor little monarch manqué, 
the K. of W., reckless spendthrift, 
whom she despises, and whose other 
wife had so long made Elizabeth 
Patterson’s claims impossible, would 
seem to have small enough claim 
to the rank she adored. But at 
least she could persuade herself 
not only that she was a Bonaparte, 
but that the Bonapartes were real 
princes, with rank to confer at plea- 
sure. The fervour of her faith 
would almost make it respectable, 
were it a little less absurd. As it © 
is, it remains the most curious speci- 
men of credulity and vanity and 
crazy self-importance which we 
have ever encountered; and con- 
sidering the folly of which human 
nature is capable, this is saying a 
good deal. 

The marriage of her son was the 
highest tragic climax in Madame 
Bonaparte’s life. Evidently it was 
the only one of her troubles which 
really went to her heart, or discom- 
posed her admirable confidence in 
herself and her good fortune. Jer- 
ome’s establishment in life had 
been the subject of her most anx- 
ious thoughts and plans, and there 
is no telling what fictitious eleva- 
tion the poor woman dreamed of 
for her son. Perhaps she thought 
that he too might have been a K. 
of W., or at least become an Al- 
tesse and ornament of courts. No- 
thing can be more funny than her 
apparent sense of some kind of 
odd relationship existing between 
herself and the Wiirtemberg prin- 
ces, who sought her out, to her pre- 
tended surprise, in Geneva, and who 
were the relations of her successor in 
Jerome Bonaparte’s affections. No 
doubt the pretty American, with 
her high-flown notions of rank 
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amused these august personages. 
Various notabilities still more worth 
reckoning than the Prince of Wir- 
temberg seemed to have aided in 
fooling her. Talleyrand, or so at 
least M. Didier says, said of her, “ If 
she were a queen, how gracefully 
she would reign!” while no less 
a person than Gortschakoff made 
the foolish remark that, “ Had she 
been near the throne, the Allies 
would have had more difficulty in 
overthrowing Napoleon.” “It has 
been happily said,” repeats Eliza- 
beth’s biographer, “that Elizabeth 
Patterson would have been a suit- 
able match for the great Napoleon 
instead of the weak Jerome. Her 
wit, beauty, and ambition would 
have helped him to rise; while her 
prudence, common-sense, and prac- 
tical wisdom would have taught 
him when to stop in his dazzling 
career.” Gortschakoff’s pretty speech 
was no doubt a malicieux compli- 
ment addressed to a pretty woman 


capable of swallowing the cdarsest 
manufacture in that kind. But the 
solemnity of the repetition adds a 


broader ridicule still. The hard yet 
high-flown woman, with her narrow 
mind and self-absorbed imagination, 
was always commonplace to the 
depth of her being, and had not a 
fibre in her akin to greatness even 
of the most mingled kind. But no 
doubt it was grimly amusing to 
such of the real actors in the Eu- 
ropean drama as happened to en- 
counter this mock heroine posturing 
with a flutter of plebeian delight 
before the footlights, to feed her 
sense of importance and flatter her 
to the top of her bent. 

Jerome’s - marriage, however, 
changed, though perhaps not to the 
extent she threatened, her entire 
life. She had announced, in the 
letter above quoted, that she would 
leave her fortune to her son, and 
had given, as was her wont, a 
pompous little disquisition on the 
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wickedness of leaving money out of 
the family; but at the same time 
she had stated her determination 
no longer to economise as she had 
been in the habit of doing. “I 
shall in future,” she says, “spend 
four thousand dollars a-year,”— 
which does not, after all, seem a 
very alarming sum; and she sent 
for her furniture and all her effects, 
with the view, apparently, of a final 
settlement in Europe. “It is my 
intention in future to live up to my 
income, and to make as good an 
appearance as I can in the world,” 
she repeats. She was still only 
forty, and had by no means relin- 
quished the enjoyments of society, 
so that her resolution was compre- 
hensible enough; but she announces 
it with great bitterness, and without 
any of the satisfaction that might 
be supposed to attend a step so 
natural. Even the pleasure of 
abandoning the “miserable econo- 
my I was obliged to practise,” was 
nothing to her in comparison with 
her son’s desertion of her standard ; 
and perhaps the poor woman was 
aware that expenditure was no 
pleasure to her, and that to punish 
her son she would have to get over 
her own inclinations likewise. As 
to what her means were, we are left 
very much in the dark. She had 
at one time a pension from the 
Emperor, but that must have ended 
with his downfall; and she had, 
for some time at least, an allowance 
from Jerome Bonaparte for their 
son: but it does not appear what 
she had from her father, from whom 
she never seems to ask anything, 
but only, in her first beginning in 
Europe, the aid of the “reputation 
of his fortune,” which she believed 
would be of use to her, though, 
“alas! the substance is not mine.” 
Mr. Patterson indeed, in his will, 
took especial pains to point out the 
reasons why he did not leave “my 
daughter Betsy ” the same fortane 
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as his other children. As it hap- 
pened. however, the houses which 
e did bequeath to her, turned 
out of sufficient value to neutral- 
ise the intended punishment. But 
at the time of her son’s marriage, 
the reader does not easily make 
out what is the “fortune” which 
she engages to leave to him. She 
“owes it solely to her own econo- 
my,” she says; and she complains 
of being obliged to live in “the 
meanest, most comfortless manner,” 
and to have been put to “ beggarly 
shifts,” in order to amass it; and 
this is all we know on the subject. 
But however it was obtained, we 
hear a great deal of this fortune. 
She writes about her will and the 
bequests she has made with a quaver 
of wounded feeling, which once 
more makes us sorry for the poor 
woman, who, after all, and amid all 
her ambition, had been an anxious 
and careful mother. “I leave to 
my son my property of every kind,” 
she says, “with the exception of 
the portraits which A. Smith and 
Joseph have in charge. These por- 
traits he, of course, will not regret. 
I have expressly, therefore, left all 
likenesses of myself to persons who 
are likely te value them. By a 
codicil to my will I have desired 
that the trifling things, such as my 
inkstand and the little ornaments 
of small value which I have worn, 
should be distributed to persons 
who had shown me some kindness ; 
but all the money, and everything 
of value above twenty dollars, to 
my natural or most unnatural 
heir.” These sentiments on the 
part of the disappointed mother are 
in strong contrast with the effusive 
delight of all the Bonaparte kindred, 
who now, no doubt, thought young 
Jerome well got rid of and settled 
down, to molest them no more. 
The congratulations of father and 
uncles must have been additional 
gall and wormwood to the mother, 


who in her way was more long- 
sighted than her son, and saw what 
their friendly felicitations meant— 
the delight of disencumbering them- 
selves: from a claimant with whom 
they did not know what to do. 
After this, Madame Bonaparte 
remained for several years alone, 
going from one Continental town to 
another—now in Florence, now in 
Geneva. It is evident that she did 
what she could to carry out her 
threat, and to sever herself from her 
family ; and if fine company could 
have consoled her, she seems to 
have had enough of that: but her 
letters are no longer so interesting 
as when she had her son to regulate 
and find fault with. Now and then 
she bursts forth into a great piece 
of news, such as that of the mar- 
riage of her brother’s widow to the 
Marquis Wellesley, before referred 
to. “She has made the greatest 
match that any woman ever made,” 
she cries with enthusiasm; “and I 
suppose, now, that people will see 
that Mrs. Caton was right in starv- 
ing herself to keep her daughters 
in Europe.” This theme sets her 
on fire with sympathetic eloquence. 
She cannot speak enough of “ Mary’s 
great good fortune,” though the 
Marquis is sixty-six, very infirm, 
penniless, and over head and ears 
in debt—a pleasant description. 
“She certainly has had great luck ; 
and Mrs. Caton may with truth 
congratulate herself upon the judg- 
ment and patience she displayed in 
sending her daughters to Europe, 
and keeping them abroad till wor- 
thy advantages offered.” This pecu- 
liar American inclination towards 
“rank” has a certain simplicity 
about it, like all the movements 
of the mind in an as yet unde- 
veloped society. It is laughable, 
and it carries out with singular 
correctness one of the easiest of 
conventional beliefs; but at the 
same time there is, no doubt, some- 
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thing a little less vulgar than it 
seems in a faith which is held 
with such fanaticism. It is, like 
all enthusiasm for the unknown, 
full of exaggeration, and half ex- 
cusable from the ignorance which 
gave fictitious charms to the daz- 
zling prize. “How was an American 
girl, or even maturer widow, to 
know what mysterious virtue might 
not lie in the coronet of a marchion- 
ess? The earnestness with which 
this crown of social glory was 
sought, was perhaps not unmingled 
with that yearning after an ideal 
which justifies any pursuit, even 
that of a title. 

There is not, however, much to 
be gleaned out of the later detters 
of the now solitary woman. She 
picked up now a Russian princess, 
now a French blue-stocking, and 
continued her round of pleasures, 
though the appetite for them 
was beginning to languish. She 
directs her father at one time to 
give special attention to the invest- 
ment of her money, as “my health 
is perfect, and I have the prospect 
of a very long life ;” but at another 
time confesses to a friend that she 
is dying of ennui, and does not 
know how a person of her age can 
be amused—which is a pitiful con- 
fession. “I doze away existence,” 
she says. “I am too old to coquet 
[ve], and without this stimulant I 

ie with ennui. The princess tries 
to keep me up to the toil of dress- 
ing by telling me that I am a beauty. 
I am tired of life and tired of hav- 
ing lived. Do try to get me a string 
of white topazes. Itisabore to grow 
old.” “Do not shilly-shally about 
these white topazes,” she adds, de- 
scribing with zest “a magnificent 
ornament for my head,” which the 
said stones are wanted to complete. 
Altogether she presents to us the 
not unfamiliar apparition of that 
semi-young, semi-fashionable _per- 
sonage who is to be met with at all 
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the baths and balls of Continental 
Europe, tawdry and weary, but 
never failing in the old treadmill 
routine of so-called pleasure—the 
woman who is said “to know every- 
body,” and has the air both to her- 
self and others of frequenting “ the 
best society,” but who has neither 
friends nor object in life. At last, 
however, she finds it too much for 
her, or some natural longing towards 
home and family wakes in her mind, 
for at the end of afew years we find 
her returning to that America of 
which she had always expressed 
so hearty a hatred. She went car- 
rying an entire wardrobe with her 
“to last her as long as she lived ;” 
but apparently her biographer’s 
means of knowing her private his- 
tory stops when he has no longer 
her letters to draw upon. Though 
she was now in her fiftieth year, 
he informs us she was “still so 
beautiful that one who had received 
nothing from her but unkindness, 
and who saw her now for the first 
time, declared her to be the most 
lovely creature she had ever be- 
held.” She remained in Baltimore 
for six years, then came back again 
to Europe with her son, to claim a 
legacy which Cardinal Fesch had 
left him. But the world had 
changed from that brighter sphere 
to which Elizabeth Patterson had 
come a quarter of a century before, 
in the might of irresistible beauty 
and all-reaching hope. She writes 
sadly enough to Lady Morgan, who 
had been her friend and occasional 
correspondent for years :— 


‘** You will be less surprised to know 
of my arrival in Europe than I am to 
find myself here. never supposed 
that I had preserved sufficient energy 
or moral courage to put into effect my 
inclination to absent myself from the 
ppublu residence 
tats Unis 


par ; 

for a few months in the 

would cure the most ferocious repub- 
lican of the mania of republics. 

‘T have been two months in France, 
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a period of time which has oe very 
dully. I have found few of those per- 
sons whom I knew and saw habitually 
five years ago. Death, time, and ab- 
sence have left me scarcely an acquain- 
tance in Paris. If our friends do not 
die, their sentiments change towards 
us so much that really I know not 
which is most distressing,—to hear that 
they are gone to the other world, or 
that they have forgotten us in this vale 
of tears, and have become strangers to 
us. . . . Ihave myself grown fat, 
old, and dull—all good reasons for 
people not to think me an _ intelli- 
gent hearer or listener. They mis- 
take, however; I have really the tal- 
ent to appreciate the high powers of 
all others without being able to con- 
tribute much to the liveliness of con- 
versation myself.” 


Poor old, disappointed, downfallen 
pseudo-princess! She stayed only 


a few months in France, and so far 
as appears, never returned again to 
that country of her hopes and mor- 


tifications. Some years after Na- 
poleon III. acquired the Empire, 
her son, “M. Bonaparte of Balti- 
more,” came to Paris, and was re- 
ceived with great kindness by the 
Emperor, who, it appears, would 
willingly have accorded him his 
just place as a member of the Im- 
perial family but for the protests of 
old King Jerome and of Prince 
Napoleon, whose present position as 
head of the Bonapartes might have 
been seriously interfered with had 
the sensible American recovered his 
rights as the eldest son of his fa- 
ther. He was, however, réintegré 
dans la qualité de Frangais, and 
offered adukedom. But as this was 
on condition of giving up his claim, 
he refused the bait, as no doubt his 
mother would have done, notwith- 
standing her admiration of rank. 
She had long before refused the 
title of princess and a residence in 
Westphalia with a really charming 
outburst of wit and feeling, bidding 
her faithless husband remember that 
his kingdom was not big enough for 
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two queens. The Second Empire, 
however, though it brought no real 
advantage, at least was consolatory 
to the pride of the mother and son, 
and especially of the woman whose 
faith in her rank was thus justified 
by the unhoped-for re-elevation of 
the extraordinary family to which 
it had so long been her pride and 
boast to belong, and which had, as 
she believed, made her superior to 
all her native surroundings. 
But the time of triumph was 
over. She left America no more. 
By this time, probably the position 
she held in her native town, as one 
of the wonders of a past generation, 
was sufficient to content her, for- 
gotteri as she had found herself by 
the far-distant and more illustrious 
world for which she had so long 
sighed. After all, those brilliant 
episodes of European life, bought 
by many a struggle, occupied but 
a small part of her existence, 
and were divided from each other 
by long intervals of silent “ vege- 
tation” in America. And _ Balti- 
more was perhaps less distaste- 
ful to her after sixty than before. 
“She lived in a quiet boarding- 
house,” her biographer informs us. 
“Her time was employed in re- 
calling the brilliant events of her 
European career, and in obtaining 
safe investments for the savings of 
her large income.” In this last 
stage of existence she seems to have 


-become a garrulous yet caustic old 


woman, merciless in sarcasm and 
boundless in reminiscence, — now 
showing to her visitors the pink 
satin cloak of the Palazzo Borghese, 
the gift of Pauline Bonaparte—now 
trudging into the city, alert and 
penetrating, to collect her divi- 
dends and look after her securities. 
Wherever she went she carried with 
her “a carpet-bag containing valu- 
ables.” Her old finery—her relics 
of the past—encumbered her rooms; 
and her old beauty was still dear to 
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her. She is said to have asked 
somebody just returned from Eu- 
rope whether he “had not heard 
of her beauty on the Continent?” 
—and she took a not unnatural 
pleasure in her own portrait, and 
in recalling the conquests of the 
past. And now that the licence of 
age had emancipated her from all 
restraint, her speech was as sharp 
as it was ready. She had very 
little confidence in men, but liked 
women when they came up to her 
standard, “which was very seldom,” 
M. Didier says; but this is an un- 
usual trait in the character of an 
adventuress, who generally prefers 
men, and publishes her preference 
boldly. When somebody indis- 
creetly asked her how old she was, 
she replied sharply, “ Nine hundred 
and ninety years, ninety-nine days, 
and nine minutes.” Evidently she 
was not a safe person to stare and 
wonder at. Her grandsons, how- 
ever—the sons of Jerome, who died 
before her—found a soft place in 
this worldly, self-occupied old heart. 
Her desire that one of them should 
appear, on going to France, “as 
befitted his birth, as the grandson 
of a king,” even relaxed her purse- 
strings, and made her liberal; and 
she left her great fortune to be 
divided between these two young 
men, who, had her bold and un- 
wearied struggle for their “ rights” 
been successful, would now have 
occupied the strangely anomalous 
position of heads of the Bonaparte 
dynasty, and pretenders to the 
Imperial crown—if that bauble is 
ever to see daylight again. The 
Messieurs Bonaparte of Baltimore 
(though we believe they no longer 
bear that designation) may congrat- 
ulate themselves upon the failure 
of their beautiful and daring an- 
cestress to establish her claim, just 
as it might be. 

Madame Bonaparte died in the 
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spring of this year, 1879, one of the 
last survivors, if not the very last, 
of the Napoleonic age, with all its 
strange chances, its sudden rises and 
downfalls. The history of the time 
is one big and somewhat vulgar ro- 
mance, dazzling, yet at the same time 
often disgusting, the calm specta- 
tor, who can see how the tinsel eked 
out the gold, and “swore,” as the 
French say, with the richer mate- 
rial, The life of Elizabeth Patter- 
son is something like a reflection 
of this tawdry, yet not altogether 
unreal, glory. It was indeed, no 
doubt, enough to turn any girl’s 
head to find herself on the very 
verge of the Imperial dais, amidst 
all the gilding and the glitter; and 
the romance of her position might 
have been touching had not her 
pride and hopes been so entirely 
prosaic and petty. Her wild vi- 
sions of “rank,” and the preposter- 
ous importance she attaches to her 
position, are like a caricature of the 
pretensions of “the family” itself. 
But whereas the claims of the family 
have been, by the extraordin 
course of events, and by a lack 
more extraordinary still, more or 
less granted by European royalties, 
hers have never attained that justi- 
fication, and consequently remain 
——- and absurd as ever. 

ose who would see how a narrow 
and commonplace mind can. exist 
in the most romantic circumstances, 
and feel the elevation, and to a cer- 
tain extent the inspiration, of such 
circumstances, without ever being 
in the smallest degree elevated or 
enlarged by contact with the ex- 
traordinary, will do well to read 
this curious book. It is badl 
done, and incomplete, but yet full 
of interest. The heroine of the 
story might have stepped out of 
Thackeray’s imagination, like Min- 
erva from Jupiter. No other hand 
is worthy of her. 
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Tue publication of private corre- 
spondence is always a delicate mat- 
ter, and in nine cases out of ten its 
expediency would be best deter- 
mined by Lord Melbourne’s favour- 
ite political maxim. This is espe- 
cially the case where the correspon- 
dent has mixed in public life, and 
has borne his share of the jealousies 
and animosities distributed along 
its highways; but the remark holds 
good with a still keener force when 
letters take us into the more fervid 
atmosphere of literary debate. _Lit- 
erary quarrels last longer than polit- 
ical feuds; and their revival, after a 
lapse of time, generally stirs more 
bitter feelings and provokes more 
angry debates than the resuscitation 
of controversies that all parties in 
the State have ceased to feel as 
burning questions. The scene of 
party warfare is so constantly shift- 
ing, that the struggles of the present 
day must have a much more intense 
interest for us than those in which 
the preceding generation played its 
part; and even the personal char- 
acters of political leaders cease in 
time to generate bile in the stomachs 
of their opponents’ descendants. A 
bust of the Duke of Wellington 
may be seen in any unexceptionable 
Liberal household, while a qualify- 
ing malediction does not necessarily 
come to a Tory’s lips at the repeti- 
tion of the name of Cobden. But 
with authors the case is different. 
While their books still continue to 
elaim our attention, our interest in 
the writers naturally remains undi- 
minished; and the estimation in 
which we hold both them and their 
works must necessarily be affected 
by any fresh side lights that are 


thrown upon them, even after a 
considerable lapse of time has taken 
place. 

If curses were a characteristic of 
the present dispensation, we should 
have reason to fear lest a retribu- 
tion such as overtook the luckless 
seed of Noah’s second son might 
be in store for the posterity of the 
editor who has revealed to the eyes 
of the world the ‘ Correspondence 
of the late Macvey Napier.’* The 
filial remarks by which the cor- 
respondence is prefaced, forbid, 
however, the supposition that in 
publishing this volume the editor 
foresaw that he was also uncover- 
ing his father’s literary nakedness. 
It is more difficult to form any 
intelligible idea of the ends that 
were to be served by the publication 
of letters which could be gratifying 
only to those political and literary 
adversaries whom the writers handle 
with such charming frankness. To 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in its pres- 
ent respected position, the appear- 
ance of this volume must have 
given a shock such as those of us 
who have long since sown our wild 
oats, and begun to think that we 
must have been always virtuous 
and sober citizens, will feel, when 
brought unexpectedly face to face 
with any forgotten fruit of our early 
excesses. Nor will the surviving 
friends and families of Mr. Napier’s 
Reviewers feel at all grateful for the 
reminiscences which these letters 
revive. Many of the gentlemen who 
corresponded with Macvey Napier 
have already had the advantage of 
biographers; others of them have 
themselves told their own stories 
still more advantageously ; and the 
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present supplement contains opin- 
ions of too candid a character to 
have escaped the ink-eraser of the 
careful memorialist, or to have clung 
to the memory of the complacent 
autobiographer. 

There are few periodicals whose 
histories have been laid before the 

ublic with less reserve than that 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ In the 
memoirs of Sydney Smith, and of 
Jeffrey, and in the autobiography 
of Lord Brougham, the story of its 
foundation and of its early career 
has been told at full length, and not 
without considerable diversity of 
statement. Each of the original con- 
tributors seems to have arrogated to 
himself the claim of having founded 
the ‘ Review’; each has told the 
story of the first council in a differ- 
ent fashion, and with more or less 
temper ; and there was generally an 
uncertainty about the authorship of 
any early article that chanced to 
attract more than its share of pass- 
ing notoriety. From the very first 
there appears to have been furious 
rivalry between the contributors 
themselves as individuals, and be- 
tween the contributors as a body, 
and the editor. But in spite of the 
internal jealousies against which it 
had to contend—in spite of the 
generally fatal fact that the editor 
himself was a constant contributor 
to his own Review—the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ flourished, and became a 
terror to literary evil-doers, and a 
praise and protection to the Whig 
party. By the time the Reform 
Bill had opened up to Jeffrey 
and his staff tangible rewards for 
their exertions, it was an assured 
success, and its editorship was a 
position thatsthe best pens: of the 
party would have been proud to 
hold. 

When Jeffrey, on becoming Dean 
of Faculty, resigned the editorship 
of the ‘ Edinburgh’ in 1829, for 
the certain prospect of political 
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preferment under the coming Whig 
régime, he had to cast about him 
for a successor. The qualifications 
were that the new editor should 
be a Whig, a resident in Edin- 
burgh, and a man of some liter- 
ary standing. Strange to say, these 
requirements proved a serious limi- 
tation to the field of selection. The 
great literary names of which Edin- 
burgh could then boast were, with 
few exceptions, arrayed on the 
Tory side, and the chief supporters 
of the ‘Review’ were either Eng- 
lishmen, or politicians whose avoca- 
tions detained them in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Parliament. Mr. 
Macvey Napier was a Whig, he had 
achieved a respectable literary repu- 
tation as editor of a new issue of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and his 
duties as Professor of Conveyancing 
kept him permanently in the nor- 
thern capital. He had also con- 
tributed some not very notable 
articles to the ‘ Edinburgh,’ which 
Jeffrey received upon condition that 
he was not to lay public claim to 
the authorship, lest his occasion- 
al connection with the ‘ Review’ 
might make Mr. Brougham jealous! 
“He had all along had a strange 
jealousy of our admitting any new 
associates.” The idea of silencing 
Mr. Napier with the flattering fear 
of exciting Brougham’s jealousy, 
shows a beautiful coat of editorial 
Jinesse overlying a rich vein of sar- 
casm. But in appointing Mr. Macvey 
Napier editor, it must not be sup- 
posed that Jeffrey was resigning in 
his favour all the influence which 
the ‘ Review’ had acquired for him- 
self. He knew the measure of his 
successor’s ability and strength of 
character, and he probably gauged, 
with a near approach to accuracy, 
what independence Napier would 
insist on claiming, and what measure 
of authoritative counsel he himself 
would still be permitted to offer. 
The correspondence in the present 
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volume affords conclusive evidence 
of this fact. 

It was no easy task Mr. Macvey 
Napier entered upon. He had a 
strong team of contributors, but it 
was also a most unruly one. Jeffrey 
had broken most of them to his own 
harness, and generally succeeded, 
ome | by skill and partly by a firm 

and, in making them answer the 
reins. But when the new driver 
mounted the box, there was a gen- 
eral disposition to show restiveness. 
Brougham, the powerful leader, 
thought that now the time was 
come when he might bolt un- 
checked, and precipitate the coach 
headlong into his own bold pro- 
jects, for which the Reform move- 
ment seemed to him to have opened 
up the way. Macaulay, the stout 
wheeler, was quite prepared to take 
the whole draught towards his own 
side; and the others showed their 
independence of the driver by jib- 
bing, shying, kicking, and plunging 
at every step. John Allen, the 
Holland House guard, instead of 
seeking to quiet the horses, was 
rather disposed to embarrass the 
coachman by giving him lofty ad- 
vice about the duties of his posi- 
tion. Had there been anything 
like united action among the team, 
both machine and driver must in- 
fallibly have. come to grief; but 
luckily for the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
and Mr. Macvey Napier, each con- 
tributor was determined that he 
and he alone was to be the motive 
power of its action, and that he 
was to have no community of aim 
with any of his colleagues. 

We may well feel surprised at 
such a state of feeling in a coterie 
bound together by the same politi- 
cal principles, professing as its chief 
aim the advancement of the same 
party, and the diffusion of the same 
liberal views and cultivated tastes. 
But the most remarkable feature in 
these letters is the utter absence 
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of all regard for party interests 
whenever these did not imme- 
diately coincide with or promise 
to advance the private projects of 
the writers. We are made aware 
of most unpatriotic feelings—so 
far as disloyalty to Whig policy 
may be called unpatriotic—of petty 
jealousies and piques altogether 
unworthy of men who took upon 
themselves the duty of giving a 
tone to the worlds of politics and 
letters. Happily these were hid 
from the public, but it came all the 
harder on Mr. Jeffrey’s -successor 
that he alone had to deal with 
the disagreeable dissensions of his 
staff. His task was all the more 
irksome that he knew himself to 
be in a great measure dependent 
upon the support of those who 
gave him most trouble. It is 
greatly to his credit that he suc- 
ceeded so well under circumstances 
where an abler and more spirited 
editor would probably have dis- 
banded his mutinous crew, and 
sent them away to man a priva- 
teer on their own account. It is 
the best thing we can say of Mr. 
Macvey Napier that, with great in- 
convenience and frequent humilia- 
tion to himself, he kept his staff 
together, and saved both his party 
and his publishers from the scandal 
of an outbreak. 

Brougham and Macaulay were 
the two mainstays of the ‘ Review’ 
at the time when Mr. Napier suc- 
ceeded to its management; and 
the story of their jealousy and 
their rivalry, running as it does 
through the greater part of the 
present volume, forms its back- 
bone of interest, and would add 
a most amusing chapter to a 
new edition of the ‘ Quarrels -of 
Authors.’ M‘Culloch was its poli- 
tical economist, who would bear no 
utterances in the ‘Review’ except 
his own upon his special subject. 
In an evil moment, soon after he 
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took the reins, Mr. Napier had 
allowed Spring Rice, afterwards 
Lord Monteagle, to wrjte an article 
on the “Italian Economists,” and 
M‘Culloch was furious at so mani- 
fest an invasion of his special pro- 
vince. “Had he” (Spring Rice) 
“offered you an article on an Irish 
subject,” he sneeringly writes, 
“you would have done well to 
take it;” and all that the per- 
plexed editor could do was to 
feebly plead his right of selection, 
and that Spring Rice was “a 
highly respectable man.” “A re- 
spectable man, I admit,” rejoins 
the irate economist, “but without 
the slightest knowledge of the 
science. Whether Rice 
writes sense or nonsense, is not to 
the point. He comes within my 
beat, and therefore I dislike him.” 
Thomas Carlyle had already made 
his début under Jeffrey, and we 
find his reputation as a thinker in- 
creasing in a fixed ratio with the 
incomprehensibility of his utter- 
ances. Macaulay kindly remarks 
that “he might as well write in 
Irving’s unknown tongue at once.” 
There was, too, John Allen, the 
mouthpiece of Holland House, for 
the views of which the editors of 
the ‘Edinburgh’ had always shown 
a superstitious and nervous regard, 
accepting its politics as infallible 
and its taste as unquestionable. 
Allen, however, was a sensible man, 
and had a sounder acquaintance 
with questions of prerogative and 
the constitution than most of his 
colleagues; and he frequently gives 
Napier judicious, if patronising, ad- 
vice regarding the management of 
recalcitrant contributors. Empson, 
who represented the Lansdowne 
circle, was a steady worker, and per- 
haps the best “ general utility man” 
whom the ‘Edinburgh’ could com- 
mand ; and in that capacity he seems 
to have come in for general execra- 
tion from all the rest of the staff. 
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Brougham in particular character- 
ises his articles as “written in the 
riddle and flower style—i. ¢., a con- 
stant saying of something fine and 
puzzling.” And strange as it may 
seem to the men of the present day, 
one of the most enthusiastic, but 
at the same time one of the most 
snubbed contributors, was Mr. E, 
Lytton Bulwer, whom men of the 
present day remember as Bulwer, or 
the first Lord Lytton. He complains 
that the ‘Edinburgh Review’ is un- 
friendly to him, and still he seeks 
to woo its good word by contribu- 
tions and friendly letters to the 
editor. “Scarce a single recent 
novel,” he says, “of the smallest 
pretensions—not to excellence, but 
to common circulation—but has 
been reviewed by the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
Mine only have been passed over. 
To success was opposed the con- 
tempt of silence; failure only has 
been honoured by remark. For 
favour or hostility I care little, but 
in the most hostile criticism I look 
for a certain fairness.” Mr. Bulwer. 
was only admitted into the court of 
the Gentiles, and knew not the ami- 
able feelings with which those who 
were within the inner circle of the 
‘Edinburgh’ regarded the success of 
extraneans. His contributions to 
the ‘ Review ’ were, however, marked 
by all that elegance and taste which 
he afterwards brought to such a ripe 
and brilliant maturity; and even 
his advocacy of Whig principles 
was characterised by a patriotism 
and public spirit which were dis- 
tinctly wanting in the articles of 
the other contributors. ‘‘ Mais 
que diable allait il faire dans cette 
galére ?” 

The rivalry between Brougham 
and Macaulay completely over- 
shadows the jealousy and squabbles 
of the other Reviewers. Both were 
great men, whose weaker sides we 
are sincerely sorry to see exposed in 
a way that cannot fail to detract 
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from the estimation in which we 
would all wish to hold them. The 
contrast between the two is forced 
upon us, and we cannot see that 
the advantage lies upon the side of 
Macaulay. If there is a good deal 
that is grotesque, there is much 
that is grand in Brougham’s char- 
acter. With a genius that might 
have done anything brilliantly, he 
tried most things and did them 
well: he was orator, statesman, 
philosopher, lawyer, politician, and 
leader-writer by turn, and in all 
these walks he more than held his 
own with those whose prefessional 
business it was to treadthem. Had 
he fallen in with a party that 
merited fidelity from him, or col- 
leagues whom it was possible for 
him to respect, his name would 
have occupied a much higher place 
in history than has been yet as- 
signed to it. But it is in the capa- 
city of a contributor to the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ we are dealing with 
him at present. In this respect 
‘there was no one who could claim 
more consideration for himself or 
his opinions at Mr. Macvey Napier’s 
hands. He had been a contributor 
from the first, if he had not a share 
in originating the venture; and his 
vigorous style and bold ideas had 
helped in no secondary way to 
make the ‘Edinburgh’ a_ success. 
Even his blunders had been of ser- 
vice in advertising this quarterly. 
His review of the “ Hours of Idle- 
ness,” if a mistake, at least made 
the ‘ Edinburgh’ notorious, and did 
not draw down upon it derision 
like the “ This will never do,” with 
which Jeffrey welcomed the “ Ex- 
cursion.” Macaulay was merely 
a recent acquisition; and though 
knowing his value as “young 
blood,” he seems to have been over 
ambitious when he fancied~ he 


could make up to the ‘ Review’ all 
and more that the older contributor 
He was not only 


had been to it. 
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bent upon making himself its ruling 
authority in literary criticism; he 
was also anxious to establish him- 
self as its oracle in questions of 
current politics. Hence arose the 
first great difference between him 
and Brougham in the period em- 
braced within the volume before us. 
The Revolution of July was of 
course hailed with acclamation by 
the Reviewers, who appear for some 
unaccountable reason to have ima- 
gined that they had had a great 
deal to do with bringing it about. 
John Allen gravely offers his con- 
gratulations to Mr. Napier “on the 
late brilliant events in France,” 
and rejoices that the “ whole of the 
policy since 1815 had been sub- 
verted in three days.” “ Nothing 
left of the battle of Waterloo but 
the subversion of the military 
power of Napoleon,”—a remark 
which goes far to justify the belief 
that Holland House did not share 
in the general feelings of the nation 
with regard to that glorious victory. 
Of course there was a general com- 
petition for the privilege of record- 
ing the Revolution in the forth- 
coming number, and Macaulay and 
Brougham were each equally re- 
solved to have the article to him- 
self. The former announces his in- 
tention to set off at once for France, 
where he would be “in the best so- 
ciety, that of the Duc de Broglie, 
Guizot, and so on,” to qualify him- 
self for the task. But Brougham 
writes to his editor that he “ must 
beg, and indeed make a point of 
giving you my thoughts on the 
Revolution, and therefore pray send 
off your countermand to Macaulay.” 
Mr. Macvey Napier seems to have 
found himself in the position of 
Buridan’s quadruped, with the ad- 
ditional disadvantage that there was 
to him a decided danger in turn- 
ing to either side. However, he de- 
cided in favour of Brougham, who 
had unquestionably the better claim. 
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But Macaulay was not disposed to 
yield with a good grace, and hotly 
gave the editor a bit of his mind, 
telling him that he “always knew 
that in every association, literary 
or political, Brougham would wish 
to domineer.” 


‘‘The present constitution of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ ” he says, “‘ is this, 
that at whatever time Brougham may 
be pleased to notify his intention of 
writing on any subject, all previous 
en, ments are to be considered as 
annulled by that notification. His 
language, translated into plain English, 
is this: ‘I must write about this 
French Revolution, and I will write 
about it. If you have told Macaulay 
to do it, you may tell him to let it 
alone. If he has written an article, 
he may throw it behind the grate. 
He would not himself have the assur- 
ance to compare his own claims with 
mine. Iam aman who acts a promi- 
nent partin the world ; he is nobody. 
If he must be reviewing, there is my 
speech about the West Indies. Set 
him to write a puff on that. What 
have people like him to do, except to 
eulogise people like me ?’” 


With such fiery contributors, an 
editor who could not take his 
quota of being bullied would have 
soon found his ranks thinned. 
Brougham was of course triumph- 
ant, and his article on “The Late 
Revolution in France” came out in 
the October number of 1830, but 
fell very flat compared with the 
brilliant article in which the con- 
temporary issue of the ‘ Quarterly’ 
dealt with the same event. Mr. 
Macvey Napier had a very difficult 
task to appease Macaulay, who, 
with some reluctance, forgave the 
editor, but refused to admit the 
justice of his decision. The con- 
nection with the ‘Edinburgh’ was, 
however, a considerable conveni- 
ence to both. Brougham appears 
to have appreciated the pecuniary, 
as well as the political, advantages 
accruing from it, for he writes from 





the Court of Chancery to “ his dear 
Professor,” “ Don’t be on any cere- 
mony, but remit me the money in 
your own way ;” and Macaulay had 
still his reputation to make, both as 
a literary and as a public man. 

All through the Macvey Napier 
correspondence, whenever Macau- 
lay and Brougham come in contact, 
the same bitter feelings of jealous 
rivalry crop up. Macaulay com- 
plains (passim) of the “puffing” 
which Brougham’s published speech- 
es meet with in the reviews that 
followed their appearance. About 
this time he took it upon himself 
to become Brougham’s champion 
in the House in answer to some 
animadversions on him from John 
Wilson Croker; but he frankly con- 
fesses to the editor that it was 
rather to make use of the opportu- 
nity to give Croker a “ dressing,” 
than for any kindness towards the 
Lord Chancellor. A presentation 
in favour of Macaulay’s brother to 
a living of £300 a-year in Warwick- 
shire proved, however, a peace-offer- 
ing on the part of the Chancellor, 
and Macaulay admits that he “is in 
good humour with him.” “ It was 
the first living he had to give, and 
nothing could be done more hand- 
somely.” But this proved to be 
merely a temporary salve to an 
open sore. 

In 1833 Macaulay was appoint- 
ed a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and sailed for 
Calcutta to take up his post in the 
spring of the following year. Lord 
Brougham’s position, too, was soon 
to undergo a change. We have 
little account in these letters of the 
growing differences between the 
Chancellor and his colleagues dur- 
ing the latter period of Earl Grey’s 
Ministry and Lord Melbourne’s 
short-lived first administration ; 
but when the Reformers again came 
back to office in April 1835, and 
the Premier, backed by Lord John 
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Russell, determined to keep him 
out of the Great Seal, Brougham at- 
tempts to wreak his vengeance upon 
them in the ‘Review,’ much to Mr. 
Macvey Napier’s editorial discomfort. 


“‘Ever since you succeeded to the 
ment of the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,’” his lordship writes with bitter- 
ness, ‘‘I have found that my assistance 
was reckoned, justly, knows, a 
very secondary object, and that one of 
the earliest friends of the journal, and 
who had (Jeffrey will inform you) 
enabled it to sete ee through its first 
difficulties as much as any one, or even 
two, of the contributors, was now next 
thing to being laid upon the shelf. 
Ex-Ministers are always,in the wrong, 
I know full well. However, if the 
base and truly jobbing plan of some 
would-be Ministers and their adherents 
(in London) had taken effect, and you 
had, ‘for fear of giving offence,’ kept 
all politics out of the last, as you had 
done out of the number before, my be- 
lief is that the ‘Review’ would have 
died in the course of the spring.” 


He moreover foresees a possibil- 
ity of the ‘Review’ being “turned 
into a tool of Holland House, or 
any other class of place-loving pol- 
iticians.” A political Ishmaelite, 
such as the ex-Chancellor had now 
become, was no safe counsellor in 
criticising the Whig Ministry; 
but though the ‘Review’ would 
not allow Brougham to attack 
Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, it ad- 
mitted animadversions upon Earl 
Grey’s administration, which of 
course implicated Brougham him- 
self. Empson, who prompted Na- 
pier in the Lansdowne House inte- 
rest in the same way as John Allen 
conveyed the counsels of Holland 
House, came in for a full share of 
his lordship’s indignation in conse- 
quence. He denounces an article 
of Empson’s as “a vile and most 
false attack,” declaring that “ it 
is quite clear that his ignorance is 
more gross than any but the most 
extreme charity can make one be- 


lieve possible ;” and having cited 
an instance of “ great shabbiness,” 
he asserts that “this is not the first 
time I have seen the same artist 
acting in the same way.” Another 
article by Empson on the “State of 
Parties,” in 1837, calls forth from 
his lordship the following criticism 
of the Reviewer and his model. 
“He is a bad imitator of Macaulay, 
who does himself with all his ex- 
traordinary powers incalculable in- 
jury, by laying down a rule that 
good writing consists in saying as 
many striking things as can be 
crammed into a given number of 
lines. But this in an imitator makes 
sad work.” 

It would be amusing, if it were 
not also in many respects painful, 
to watch the course of controversy 
between Lord Brougham and his 
editor during this period. The 
strong language of Brougham on 
the one hand; the sweeping de- 
nunciations of all who differed 
from his views of the political 
situation—his entire confidence that 
he, and he alone, could save the 
ancient influence of the ‘ Review’ 
—and his severe criticisms of the 
contributions from other writers, 
which could almost be called 
brutally frank, had they ever been 
intended to meet any other eyes 
save those of the editor,—present 
a most striking contrast to the 
ad misericordiam appeals of Mr. 
Macvey Napier, to his elaborate 
vindications of his editorial inde- 
pendence, and to his often piteous 
remonstrances regarding his obli- 
gations to the Ministerial cause, 
which the other was now attackin 
with scarcely dissembled hostility. 
Mr. Macvey Napier’s position could 
scarcely at that time have been 
called a happy one. The weighty 
political authority which the ‘ Re- 
view’ had acquired by leading the 
popular feelings that culminated 
in Catholic Emancipation and the 
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Reform Bill, was now suffering a 
relapse from the feebleness of the 
Melbourne Government and the 
jealousies. that subsisted between 
the chief Whig circles. It now drew 
little or no strength from its Scotch 
connection, to preserve which had 
been the primary object of Mr. 
Napier’s appointment to its man- 

ement. Macaulay was in India, 
and though from time to time he 
sent home valuable literary contri- 
butions, he was of little political ser- 
vice to the ‘Review.’ Brougham, 
who had been its mainstay in 
politics, had broken from the ranks, 
and his articles were likely to be of 
more danger than assistance to the 
aims which it had to serve. 


‘*Who,” as Lord Brougham tells 
the editor in 1839, ‘‘is the Minister 
connected withthe ‘Review’ now to 
extenuate the party service? And what 
are the great measures and principles 
on which the Government and the 
Tories are at issue now as they were 
under my administration? It is a 
mere question of ins and outs, of keep- 
ing —— of office and doing jobs 
for Edinburgh people. Yow hear, no 
doubt, a deal of these people, but all 
you hear is a mere echo of place-men 
and place-hunters who only want to 
keep in the men that have the giving 
away of good things. Depend upon 
it, the ‘Review’ never before was in 
this position.” 


It is a curious literary phenome- 
mon that the relations of these two 
should at this time have been able 
to continue without an open rup- 
ture and a breaking off of their 
connection,—Lord Brougham allow- 
ing himself to make most harsh 
and even insulting remarks regard- 
ing Napier’s editorial policy; and 
Macvey Napier turning a deaf ear 
to all his lordship’s remonstrances, 
and carefully cutting out all that 
seemed dangerous from his lord- 
ship’s articles, which were, doubt- 
less, the very passages upon which 
Brougham set most store. Then, 
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moreover, smaller men were per- 
mitted freely to have their fing 
at him in the ‘Review.’ Pillans 
attacked his educational projects, 
M‘Culloch sneered at his “six- 
penny systems” for disseminating 
useful knowledge, and Empson per- 
formed the still more offensive task 
of punishing his political aberrations. 
It is no part of our present duty to 
go into the public history of Lord 
Brougham, or to examine the policy 
of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and so 
we shall hazard no conjectural ex- 
planation of an alliance maintained 
in the teeth of so much conten- 
tion. Probably Brougham was de- 
termined that no opposition on the 
part of the editor should bar his 
prescriptive rights to have a lead- 
ing voice in the ‘ Review’s’ politics. 
And it would have been rash at this 
time for the ‘ Edinburgh’ to have 
assumed that Lord Brougham would 
never again return to office under 
a differently constituted Whig 
Ministry. 

In 1838 Macaulay returned from 
India, where he left a most useful 
memorial of his official labours in 
the rough draft of the Penal Code. 
He was soon on his old footi 
of intimacy with the ‘ Edinburgh’ 
and of hostility towards Brougham, 
whom he declares to ‘have a 
devil.” In one of his first letters 
after his return he thus sums up 
Brougham’s position :— 


‘*T should say that this strange man, 
finding himself almost alone in the 
world, absolutely unconnected with 
either Whigs or Conservatives, and 
not having a single vote in either 
House of Parliament at his command 
except his own, is desirous to make the 
‘Review’ his organ. With this inten- 
tion, unless I am greatly deceived, 
after having during several years con- 
tributed little or nothing of value, he 
has determined to exert himself as if 
he were a young writer struggling into 
note, and to make himself important 
to the work by his literary services. 
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And he certainly has succeeded. His 
late articles, particularly the long one 
in the April number, have very high 


merit. hey are indeed models of 
magazine writing as distinguished from 
other sorts of writing. They are not, 


I think, made for duration. Every- 
thing about them is exaggerated, in- 
correct, and sketchy. Alli the char- 
acters are either too black or too fair. 
The passions of the writer do not 
suffer him even to maintain the decent 
appearance of impartiality. And the 
style, though striking and animated, 
will not bear examination through a 
single pa ph; but the effect on the 
first perusal is great, and few people 
read an article in a review twice. . 
His wish, I imagine, is to establish in 
this way such an ascendancy as may 
enable him to drag the ‘ Review’ along 
with him to any party to which his 
furious passions may lead him,—to the 
Radicals, to the Tories, to any set of 
men by whose help he may be able to 
revenge himself on old friends, whose 
only crime is that they could not help 
finding him to be a habitual and in- 
curable traitor.” 


Let us now allow Brougham to 
play his part as critic, and probably 
with as much justice on his side as 
that which we have just seen meted 
out to him :— 


‘It [the Essay on Bacon] is, as you 
say, very striking, and is no doubt the 
work of an extremely clever man... . 
But it has two grievous defects—a re- 
dundancy, an overcrowding of every 
one thing that is touched upon, that 
almost turns one’s head; for it is out of 
one digression into another, and each 
thought in each is illustrated by twenty 
different cases and anecdotes, all of 
which follow from the first without 
any effort. This is a sad defect in 
Macaulay, and it really seems to get 
worse instead of better. I need not 
say that it is the defect of a very clever 
person—it is indeed exuberance. But 
itis a defect also that old age is liable 
to. The other fault you have alluded 
to, but I will expose it after Mac- 
aulay’s own manner of writing. ‘You 


might as well say that all men bal- 
ance themselves in order to walk, 
and therefore there is no science of 
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mechanics; or that every child learns 
to suck, and therefore the Torricellian 
experiment was of no use to science; or 
that the dullest of human beings goes 
to his point by one straight line, and 
not , 4 the two other sides of a triangle, 
and therefore there is no geometry; or 
that the most ordinary workman, be 
he mason building an arch, or cooper 
making a cask, forms a curve by join- 
ing straight lines short in proportion 
to the whole length,- and therefore 
the fluxional calculus was no dis- 
covery ;’—through two or three pages, 
as easy to fill with such trash as it 
would be unprofitable. In fact, this 
way of treating a subject is somewhat 
mistaking garrulity for copiousness; 
but Iam now complaining much more 
of the matter than the manner. Greater 
blunder never was committed than the 
one Macaulay has made of the Induc- 
tive Philosophy. He is quite ignorant 
of the subject. He may garnish his 
pages as he pleases with references; 
it only shows he has read Bacon for 
the p Bae and not the fruit, and 
this is indeed the fact. e has no 
science at all, and cannot reason. His 
contemporaries at Cambridge always 
said he had not the conception of what 
an argument was.” 


We have dwelt so long over the 
quarrels of the Titans that the dis- 
putes between the Centaurs and 
Lapithe of the ‘ Review’ must be 
briefly dismissed. Like their bet- 
ters, the lesser contributors to the 
‘Review’ seem to have given the 
editor as much trouble as they were 
able, and to have been actuated 
by not less selfish motives, in mak- 
ing use of its columns, than those 
which they so freely attributed to 
Brougham. A more pleasurable con- 
trast to the malice, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness through which we 
have had to wade is to be found 
in the residuum of literary gossip 
which the correspondence contains. 
Mr. Maevey Napier does not seem 
to have possessed, in any measure, 
the truest characteristic of a really 
capable editor—the power of attract- 
ing talent and then keeping it. A 
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good few brilliant names flutter like 
moths about his candle for a little 
and then disappear into other re- 
gions. Dickens, whom Jeffrey had 
brought in as a recruit, proposes 
“to come out strongly against any 
system of education based exclu- 
sively on the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church ;” and as this subject 
did not recommend itself, he wished 
to send an article on “ Punishment 
by Death.” We find two letters 
from Thackeray, one of which 
mixes up acknowledgments of a 
cheque with complaints about the 
“editing” of his articles. “From 
your liberal payment,” he says, “I 
can’t but conclude that you reward 
me not only for labouring, but for 
being mutilated in your service. 
. .. I mourn still—as what father 
can help doing for his children ?— 
for several lovely jokes and prom- 
ising facetie which were born and 
might have lived but for your scis- 
sors, urged by ruthless necessity. 
. . . Oh, to think of my pet pas- 
sages gone for ever!” A keen sense 
of humour was certainly not one 
of Macvey Napier’s characteristics, 
and in his time the ‘Review’ ex- 
hibited none of that early levity 
which Sydney Smith had infused 
into its system. The acquisition 
of Mr. (subsequently Sir) James 
Stephen was the means of modify- 
ing its irreligious reputation; and 
his “Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy” continue to be among the 
most popular, if not the most bril- 
liant, of the reprints from the ‘ Edin- 
burgh.’ John Stuart Mill was an- 
other of Napier’s Reviewers, after he 
had ceased to carry on the ‘ London 
and Westminster,’ and his articles 
did not a little to shake the credit for 
economical authority that Malthus 
and M‘Culloch and other sounder 
if less speculative writers had built 
up for it. Probably one of the 
wisest counsels that Brougham ever 
gave to Macvey Napier was regard- 





ing Mill. Speaking of an article 
on “ Democracy in America,” in the 
issue of October 1840, in which the 
germs of not a few of the doctrines 
with which Mill’s name was after- 
wards to be so closely identified are 
visible, Brougham solemnly says, 
“Take care of the writer, whoever 
he is, as he will assuredly get you 


,and the side of the question he is 


on into serious scrapes.” But the 
Whigs in those days had no distaste 
for abstract speculations which were 
a long way removed from the practi- 
cal politics of the hustings, and 
nodded benignantly to the most 
dangerous doctrines, little foresee- 
ing that they were so soon to take 
root inside the limits of their own 
party. 

When such kindly feelings pre- 
vailed among the Reviewers them- 
selves, it would be idle to fancy 
that they were either very toler- 
ant or civil towards their contem- 
poraries of the Tory periodicals. 
Professor Wilson was then in the 
height of his influence as the 
chief contributor to ‘ Blackwood,’ 
and a serious thorn in the side of 
the ‘Review.’ Mr. Macvey Napier 
and he had crossed each other’s 
paths professionally, but both 
were possessed of more gentle- 
manly feelings than to allow such 
a fact to embitter their political 
antagonism. But what can we 
say of the fatuity that could have 
included such a passage as the 
following in Macvey Napier’s cor- 
respondence? It is in a letter from 
James Mill, written shortly after 
Wilson had been elected to the 
Moral Philosophy Chair in Edin- 
burgh University. “You grieve 
me by what you predict respecting 
the Professorship of Moral Philo- 
sophy. From what I had heard, I 
rejoiced to think that you would be 
the man. I reckon the appointment 
of a proper person a matter of first- 
rate importance; and the one to 
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whom you allude makes one sick to 
think of him,” &c., &c. Wilson’s 
career as a professor speaks for 
itself; Mr. Macvey Napier’s claims 
remain where they were: but surely 
no son with any feeling of delicacy 
for a father’s memory would have 
exhibited him in the light in which 
he appears in this extract. We 


much prefer to turn to the kindly , 


intercourse between the editor of 
the ‘ Edinburgh’ and Wilson, when 
the ‘Recreations of Christopher 
North,’ was reviewed in the quar- 
terly by George Moir. There is a 
letter from Wilson, the most genial 
and kindly in. the whole volume, 
recognising the generous feelings 
which had dictated the inclusion of 
the critique in the ‘Review.’ After 
enumerating the obstacles that had 
prevented him from calling and 
thanking Mr. Napier in person, 
Wilson concludes by saying: “As 
the honour you have conferred upon 
me was unsolicited, it is felt by me 
to be the greater; and I beg you to 
accept my warmest acknowledg- 
ments of your kindness, and to 
believe that I am, with most sincere 
regard, your brother professor.” 

In proportion to the hatred of 
Wilson and of ‘Maga’ manifested 
by the Reviewers, was the avidity 
with which they caught at any 
crumbs of criticism thrown in their 
way from that quarter. Macaulay’s 
letters furnish a most ludicrous 
instance of this. In the famous 
Sadler controversy, now almost for- 
gotten, when Macaulay took up the 
sticks for Malthus against the views 
of the member for Leeds, the 
‘Review’ was bitter, unjust, and 
doctrinaire ; and the contempt with 
which Macaulay spoke of Sadler 
was probably not lessened by the 
prospect of meeting him on the 
hustings at Leeds at next election. 
Sadler replied and Macaulay re- 
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taliated; and the controversy was 
summed up very much to the dis- 
advantage of the latter in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ * under the signa- 
ture of Christopher North. To this 
Macaulay did not reply, on the 
ground that he thought “a contest 
with your grog-drinking, cock-fight- 
ing, cudgel-playing Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, would be too 
degrading ;” and he loftily adds, 
“IT could have demolished every 
paragraph of the defence.” When 
Wilson, however, pens a generous re- 
view of Macaulay’s ‘ Lays,’ the latter 
feels no degradation in pocketing 
the praise, and requests Napier to 
tell the professor that “ his conduct 
has affected me as generous conduct 
affects men not ungenerous.” How 
far Macaulay’s generosity could go 
in political warfare may be inferred 
from his parting kick to Sadler, 
written after the poll at Leeds, 
where the latter found himself in 
a minority. “Sadler is mad with 
rage, and I cannot help pitying 
him, though he does not deserve 
it. There is no baseness to which 
he has not stooped, no malicious 
art to which he has not had re- 
course. But enough and too much 
of him; his public life is, I think, 
over.” 

Mr. Maevey Napier died in Feb- 
ruary 1847, and was succeeded in 
the editorship of the ‘Review’ by 
Empson, who was at that time Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law at the Hailey- 
bury College, and who had married 
Jeffrey’s only daughter. To the 
qualifications of the new editor for 
his office his father-in-law bears the 
following testimony a few months 
before Napier’s death: “I send 
you the last of these weary proofs. 

mpson is unreasonable with his 
endless corrections. It will be a 
relief when we are fairly done with 
them; for not only does his dirty 





*Vol. X XIX. (1881), Art.,‘‘ Mr. Sadler and the Edinburgh Reviewer: a Prolusion.” 
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linen require a deal of washing, but 
he will be soiling it again after we 
have done our rinsings.” 

This volume, we are told, is a 
“selection” from the ‘Correspond- 
ence of Macvey Napier,’ and a very 
pretty selection the reader will ad- 
mitittobe. We cannot help feeling 
some curiosity as to the principle 
which regulated the editor’s choice 
in picking out the letters that we 
have been going over. If there were 
other letters that presented the Re- 
viewers in a more amiable light, 
that would have exhibited them as 
eager to sacrifice self for their polit- 
ical principles, and as loyally mak- 
ing common cause with Macvey 
Napier for securing the success of 
the periodical with which they were 
connected, the editor of this vol- 
ume is responsible for a grave in- 
justice to many distinguished liter- 
ary memories. If, on the other 
hand, the Macvey Napier Corres- 
pondence contained proofs of even 
more overt malevolence and jeal- 
ousy among the contributors, what 
a bear-garden must the staff of 
the ‘ Review’ have been at the time! 
But we frankly confess that the 
motives which could have led to 
the publication of such a volume 
as the present are to us entirely 
incomprehensible. It injures rather 











than advances the editorial repu- 
tation of Mr. Macvey Napier. It 
presents the majority of his contri- 
butors in a worse aspect than any in 
which they have hitherto appeared 
to the public eye. It exposes the 
shifty, selfish, and altogether un- 
patriotic character of the Whig 
policy of the period. And it would 
do no good to the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view ’ itself, but for the fact that that 
quarterly has, under abler manage- 
ment and less reckless writing, at- 
tained a position that cannot be 
impaired by any revelations of its 
previous history. Nor can it be 
urged that the volume is of any 
value to the student of lite 
history. It is more likely to be 
chiefly appreciated by the chiffon- 
nier who delights in picking up the 
tattered pieces of authors’ characters. 
The publication of Mr. Macvey Na- 
pier’s “ Correspondence,” if it does. 
nothing else, will make literary men 
chary of putting their antipathies 
frankly on paper, if there is a chance 
of their seeing the light in the 
generation immediately succeeding. 
The editor is almost always regard- 
ed with safety asa literary father 
confessor, and this trust is not one 
which should be rudely shaken by 
the publication of such “ selections” 
as the present. 
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Hatr-way between Damascus and 
Beyrout, on the French diligence 
route, lies the village and post-station 
of Shtora. It is situated at the 
foct of the eastern slope of the 
Lebanon, and on the edge of the 

eat valley or rather plain of the 
Buka’a A road practicable for 
wheeled vehicles leads from here 
along the plain to Baalbec, distant 
about forty miles—a pleasant road, 
for the first hour skirting the lower 
Lebanon spurs, and winding between 
hedges of roses in bloom and through 
richly cultivated country. I turned 
off from it before it became hot and 
dull, at the village of Muallaka, 
celebrated as containing the mortal 
remains of Noah, whose tomb is 
shown to the credulous stranger. 
Its dimensions are 104 feet long 
by 10 broad, and it conveys some 
idea of the size of the human race 
before they evolved backwards as 
it were to their present dimensions. 
As Noah lived -to the age of 950 
years, and built an ark large enough 
to contain specimens of every liv- 
ing thing on the face of the globe, 
there seems to be no reason why 
he should not himself have been 
over 100 feet high. I did not, 
however, visit his tomb, which is 
much reverenced both by Christians 
and Moslems, but turned into the 
gorge down which plunges the braw- 
ling Berduni, to the picturesque 
town of Zahleh. The towns of 
Muallaka and Zahleh meet in this 
gorge, which is scarce a mile long 
—the former spreading out at its 
débouchure, and the latter clinging 
to the steep sides of the valley, 
where it widens above the gorge. 
Muallaka is purely a Moslem village, 
while Zahleh contains a population 





of 15,000 inhabitants, 


amongst 
whom there is only one Moslem 


family. The narrow street which 
separates these contiguous towns 
forms also the boundary of the pro- 
vince. Muallaka is in the vilayat 
of Syria, and is governed by Mid- 
hat Pasha from Damascus; while 
Zahleh is the largest and most im- 
portant town in the province of 
the Lebanon, and is governed from 
Baabda, the seat of administration 
of Rustem Pasha. As we approach 
it, we are at once struck by the ab- 
sence of minarets, and the presence 
of domes and crosses, for it boasts 
of no less than eighteen churches, 
with a fanatical, fighting population, 
of whom two-thirds are Greek ortho- 
dox, and. one-third Maronite, who 
all vehemently opposed the intro- 
duction of Protestant missionary 
schools. There is one notwith- 
standing, presided over by an Eng- 
lish lady. In 1860 the turbulent 
propensities of the inhabitants were 
fully gratified, for the Druses came 
down upon them, and the place 
suffered terribly. It is a lovely, 
peaceful-looking spot now, with 
its well-built whitewashed houses, 
picturesquely clustering upon the 
steep hillsides, their piazzas and 
balconies with their high columns 
perched one above the other; while 
the Berduni, issuing from a roman- 
tic chasm in the Lebanon, plunges 
down to the second gorge below, 
turning in its impetuous course a 
quantity of corn-mills, and irrigating 
a small flat area which is hemmed 
in by the steep surrounding hills, 
and is thickly planted with tall 
poplars. Thither we descended to 
seek a cool retreat from the noon- 
day sun, and found ourselves in a 
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labyrinth of intersecting streamlets 
and rope-walks. Higher up, where 
the valley becomes narrow, enter- 
prising purveyors of public recrea- 
tion have erected cafés, where the 
citizens resort in the cool of the even- 
ing, and, perched on stages over the 
torrent, sip “mastic” or raki, and 
eat raw gherkins to stimulate their 
palates, singing their uproarious and 
discordant native songs while they 
play draughts or dominoes. The 
streets are so steep and rough that 
it is far easier to walk than to ride; 
but there is, in fact, nothing of inter- 
est to see in Zahleh beyond the ex- 
treme beauty of its position, and its 
general air of prosperity and comfort. 

As Zahleh does not boast of any 
place of entertainment for strangers, 
we were put up by a private family ; 
and from the roof of the house, or 
rather the house below ours, revelled 
in a charming view while the ladies 
of the establishment were preparing 
our repast. They were two good- 
looking sisters, both married; but 
she who was our hostéss blushed 
at the disgrace which she felt at- 
tended her admission, when, in 
answer to our inquiries, she told 
us she had no children. Her sister, 
who was ostentatiously nursing a 
fat baby, looked at her with com- 
passion, and I think tried to make 
some excuse for this omission; but 
although my friend and travelling 
companion was a tolerable Arabic 
scholar, he felt hardly up to pur- 
suing the subject. They gave us 
an excellent dinner, and the neigh- 
bouring gossips gathered round to 
see us eat, sitting on their heels, 
and gazing at us admiringly. The 
furniture of a Syrian house is limited 
to mats, and quilts, and cushions; 
and the attitude of its occupants, 
when they are not on their heels, 
is necessarily more or less recum- 
bent. Ours was invariably so—as, 
until one is accustomed to it, heels 
are uncomfortable to sit’ upon per- 
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manently. So far as the charms 
of female society are concerned, a 
Christian’s house is a more amusing 
one to lodge in than a Moslem’s, 
but then you have to pay for it. 
It is much more difficult to satisfy 
the pecuniary expectations of Chris- 
tians than of Moslems: indeed, one 
would imagine that it was rather 
the Koran than the Bible which 
denounced the love of money as 
being the root of all evil—so much 
keener are Christian than Moslem 
cupidities; but as the result of a 
more enlightened financial selfish- 
ness is a higher state of civilisation, 
I suppose it should be encouraged. 
Unless we can stimulate the Moslem 
to devote his whole energies to 
preying upon his neighbour, and 
can increase his greed for money 
and his necessities generally, the 
cause of reform in Turkey is hope- 
less. I am not now speaking of 
the bureaucratic class, who have 
been either educated in Europe, or 
taught by contact with enlightened 
foreigners how “to turn an honest 
penny,” as if pennies could be dis- 
honest,—but of the simple peasan- 
try and provincial folk generally, 
who are not mixed up in adminis- 
trative vices, and who suffer from 
the absence of those avaricious in- 
stincts which enable Christians to 
thrive and prosper when the Mos- 
lem earns but a scanty living—not 
because he is less industrious, but 
because he is less covetous and 
astute. These considerations occur- 
red to me on the following morn- 
ing, as my charming and agreeable 
hostess pouted indignantly at the 
ridiculously large present she re- 
ceived in proportion to the service 
she had rendered. The unsophisti- 
cated Moslem—where Cook’s tour- 
ists have not penetrated and intro- 
duced civilised ideas—would have 
been bowed down with gratitude 
with half the amount. 

Zahleh stands at an elevation of 
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about 3000 feet above the sea-level, 
and from it we immediately began 
to rise; for we were clambering up 
the shoulder of the Jebel Sennin, 
the snow-clad mountain so familiar 
to those who gaze at the Lebanon 
range from the balconies of the 
hotels at Beyrout, and which attains 
an altitude of over 8300 feet. We 
soon left the vineyards behind us— 
for Zahleh is the most important 
wine-growing place in the Lebanon— 
and toiled up the steep grassy slopes 
for an hour and a half, until we found 
ourselves among patches of snow, 
and over 6000 feet above the sea. 
Here rhododendrons in full bloom 
were abundant, while violets and 
forget-me-nots peeped out from 
between the rocks. From the ridge 
we had a magnificent view back 
over the Buka’a and Cele-Syria; 
while at our feet lay stretched the 
wild gorges and valleys of the Kas- 
rawan district, which we were about 
to explore, with the sea in the dim 
distance. We kept along this ridge 
in a northerly direction, with snowy 
Jebel Sennin towering above us on 
our right, for some time before we 
began to descend into the grand 
amphitheatre of the Wady Sennin. 
Here rocks rose precipitously all 
round, and streams dashed tumul- 
tuously down them, ultimately to 
join the Nahr-el-Kelb or Dog 
River. We scrambled along the 
narrow ledges, looking down giddy 
heights, until we came to a preci- 
pice formed by an extraordinary 
mass of cracked limestone: it was 
rent by deep fissures to its base, 
while it projected in crags and pin- 
nacles of the strangest form, amid 
which our path led. These crags 
were curiously fluted and honey- 
combed by the action of the weather ; 
and here and there a crevasse yawned 
beneath our feet with apparently no 
bottom. The grey of the rock, and 
the fantastic forms of its gigantic 
masses, contrasted wonderfully with 
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the dark-green of the pine-foliage 
which mingled with it; while lower 
down, expanses of light-green mul- 
berry cultivation indicated that we 
were once more approaching the 
abode of man. After a delicious bath 
in a crystal stream we crossed another 
ridge, and over the whole side of the 
hill we were descending we saw well- 
built, comfortable -looking houses 
scattered, peeping out of masses of 
luxuriant vegetation, and inviting 
us to a mid-day halt, of which we 
began to stand in need. This was 
the village of Bestimka. We had 
scarcely entered it before we were 
most warmly but not disinterestedly 
pressed by a well-to-do householder 
to dismount in his garden. He 
spread mats for us under the shade of 
his fruit-trees, supplied us with sour 
milk, which, together with the viands 
we had brought with us, served for 
our lunch; and we could not help 
contrasting the ease and comparative 
wealth with which we were sur- 
rounded, with the more poverty- 
stricken and squalid aspect of the 
villages in which we had been lately 
sojourning in the Anti-Lebanon. 
For the remainder of the after- 
noon our ride was enchanting: along 
terraces covered with mulberry, 
amid crags down which cascades 
dashed and to which pine-trees 
clung, between hedges of roses, and 
under the shade of wide-spreading 
walnut-trees, till we found ourselves 
in another noble amphitheatre, the 
lower portion of which was richly 
cultivated; and‘in the midst of its 
gardens we looked with interest on 
our night-quarters—the village of 
Mezra’a. We had not met many 
travellers during our day’s march, 
but our first question had always 
been when we did meet one, “ How 
far is it to Mezra’a?” and our 
second, “ Who is the best man there 
to go to for lodging?’ We never 
received two replies in the least 
degree similar to the first query ; 
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while every one seemed to concur 
in the opinion that for hospital- 
ity there was no one to compare 
with Abdulla, the son of Jirius the 
priest. So, on entering the village, 
we immediately made inquiry for 
Abdulla, and half-a-dozen volunteers 
to find him were soon forthcoming ; 
for it seemed well known that at 
that moment he was not at home. 
Soon he appeared, a handsome, pleas- 
ant-featured man, delighted at the 
importance with which our arrival 
invested him, and well pleased, no 
doubt, to show us the magnificence 
of the accommodation which he 
could place at our disposal. It 
turned out to be nothing less than 
an entire mansion, newly built, and 
which, though it was neatlyfurnished 
with mats, had never been occupied. 
We stabled our horses in the lower 
floor, while we ascended to the 
upper by a flight of steps on the 
outside, leading to a veranda com- 
manding a delightful view. Three 
or four spacious rooms opened out 
of this, and of one of these we 
took possession, while Abdulla, the 
son of Jirius the priest, sent for 
some women-kind from his father’s 
house, which seemed to be his pres- 
ent abode. Afterwards, when we 
became more intimate with him, he 
explained to us that he was to be 
married next year to a young lady 
in the neighbourhood, and that he 
had built this house in anticipa- 
tion of the happy event. In the 
meantime, he introduced us to his 
sister, who came carrying a basket 
of tender mulberry-leaves—for the 
whole female population was en- 
gaged in providing for the wants of 
the young silk-worms ; and having 
seen our room made comfortable, we 
started off under our host’s escort to 
pay a visit to Jirius the priest himself. 

There is no street or collection 
of houses grouped closely together 
in these higher Lebanon villages, 
but they are for the most part 
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scattered among mulberry - planta- 
tions over the hillsides. Mezra’a 
contained about 1500 inhabitants, 
and its gardens and vineyards cov- 
ered a considerable area. The silk 
culture forms the principal indus- 
try of the inhabitants at the period 
of our visit. The worms were 
just out, and infinitesimally small. 
Only the youngest and tenderest 
leaves were being gathered for them, 
which girls were neatly and tight- 
ly packing away in hand-baskets, 
while others were engaged in the 
less elegant occupation of smearing 
large flat trays with cow-dung; and 
before each house numbers of these 
trays were drying in the sun, pre- 
paring to be the first home of silk- 
worms. When we arrived at the 
house of Jirius the priest, his 
daughter brought us out a trayful 
to inspect. The old man himself 
was seated on his balcony smoking 
a narghileh, and enjoying the soft 
evening air and the lovely view. 
He was a venerable patriarch, re- 
tired from active sacerdotal func- 
tions, and apparently spending a 
peaceful old age in the bosom of 
his family. The whole population 
of this village was Maronite; and 
strolling through it we came upon 
one of the churches—a massive 
square building, which had been 
in old time a Matawaly fort. We 
were joined here by the priest who 
officiated in it,—a jovial, middle- 
aged man, who turned out somewhat 
of a wag, and who appeared to be 
esteemed not so much for his saintl 

character as for his wealth—Abdulla 
informing me, in an undertone of the 
deepest respect, that he was worth 
a sum equivalent to £4000, and was 
the richest man in the village. In- 
deed Maronite clergy as a rule, un- 
like the priesthoods elsewhere, are 
the richest class in the country ; and 
it is doubtless largely owing to this 
fact that they exercise so powerful 
a political influence on their flocks. 
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When, in addition to controlling 
the consciences of their congrega- 
tions, they can also control their 
ockets, it is evident that, by a 
judicious system of spiritual and 
temporal squeezing, they may in- 
crease both their capital and their 
influence to any extent. Individu- 
ally, they are often large- landed 
proprietors; while, collectively, the 
Church owns a most undue propor- 
tion of territory. 

From the ridge on which we sat 
under the shadow of the village 
church, we could see one episcopal 
residence, and several convents and 
monasteries, all occupying the most 
beautiful sites; for it must be 
owned the Church has an eye for 
the picturesque, and all represent- 
ing large landed possessions, and 
accumulated wealth. To live upon 
their flocks like leeches, and to 
stimulate their religious bigotry and 
fanaticism, seems to be the princi- 
we function of the Maronite priest- 
ood. No doubt there are excel- 
lent and devoted men among them, 
but all the practical difficulty of 
administering the Lebanon is created 
by the Church; and a turbulent 
bishop, whom it had been found 
necessary to exile, was, at the time 
of my visit, keeping the whole 
country in a ferment. The priest 
took me into the lower part of the 
curious old building, which was 
now used as a church, and showed 
me the vault, which in old times 
served as a place of refuge for the 
defenders. It had been supplied 
with water by a subterranean pas- 
sage, which had fallen into disrepair, 
and it communicated with the room 
above, which was now the church, 
by a trap-door. The walls were 
several feet thick, and composed of 
huge blocks of stone. My reverend 
guide, who had been smoking and 
laughing somewhat boisterously at 
his own jokes, now took me round 
to the door of the church, laid his 
cigarette temporarily on the door- 


sill, and with an _ instantaneous 
change of manner, proceeded to 
kneel and pray vigorously while I 
inspected the internal decorations, 
which were of the rudest descrip- 
tion. Out of consideration for his 
cigarette I did not stay long, so as 
to enable him to finish his prayers 
and return to it before it went out 
—a feat he succeeded in achieving, 
picking it up as well as his jokes at 
the point where he had been tem- 
porarily obliged to suspend them 
for devotional purposes. 

On our return to our lodging we 
found a sumptuous repast prepared 
for us; and Abdulla, the son of 
Jirius the priest, had provided wine 
of the best, and turned out to be of 
a most convivial temperament, and 
much discomposed at the compara- 
tive rapidity with which we de- 
spatched our meal; for he had evi- 
dently anticipated making a night 
of it in feasting and drinking. He 
ate principally with his fingers, 
which was possibly one reason why 
he could not keep up with us; but 
then he also talked incessantly, and 
was extremely interested in politi- 
cal matters, and especially desirous 
to know whether Syria was not 
about to be occupied by England 
or France, or possibly by both. 
Throughout the Lebanon, the idea 
seems firmly fixed in the minds of 
the people that they are to pass 
shortly under the domination of a 
Western Power—a prospect they 
look forward to with great eager- 
ness. The Maronites would natu- 
rally, for the most part, prefer that 
that power should be France, but 
the Greek orthodox and the Druses 
would hail with delight the advent 
of a British army of occupation. 
The entire Maronite population 
of the Lebanon does not exceed 
150,000. Abdulla told us _ that 
there were many persons in the 
village who owned property to the 
amount of £1000 ; and, indeed, gave 
us to understand that he had more 
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than that himself. On the whole, he 
professed himself satisfied with the 
régime under which he lived, admit- 
ting that he enjoyed protection of 
life and property, and had nothing to 
complain of. His idea of a French 
occupation was merely based upon 
the vague notion that it would 
bring more money into the country ; 
but it seemed to me that the Mar- 
onites had quite as much money as 
was good for them, considering how 
fond they were of it, and how easi- 
ly, notwithstanding, they allowed 
themselves to be robbed of it by 
the Church. 

A small boy came and danced 
and sang before us ere we finally 
turned in; and the usual group of 
admiring females lingered to the last 
moment, while Abdulla disappeared 
reluctantly, evidently feeling that 
it might be long ere he should be 
able again to provide himself with 
such a good dinner, in his own 
house, at somebody else’s expense. 
For his hospitality was equal to 
that of a first-class hotel, so far as 
prices went, though they took the 
form, not of paying a bill, but of 
making presents; so that in our 
cordial adieux the next morning, 
we were able to keep up the fiction 
that we had been indebted to him 
for a generous and disinterested 
hospitality, and parted from him as 
from one who had conferred upon 
us deep and lasting obligations. 

For an hour and a quarter after 
leaving Mezra’a, we continued to 
ascend through vineyards, mul- 
berry-plantations, and wheat-fields 
carefully irrigated upon the steep 
hillsides, till we reached an eleva- 
tion of above 6000 feet, when the 
cultivation nearly ceased, and on 
its verge, amid a pile of limestone 
crags, came upon the ruins of Kalat 
Fakra, which, considering their ex- 
tent and importance, do not seem 
to have received the attention they 
deserve. A few hundred yards 
to the left of the limestone rocks, 
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and standing by itself, was a large 
square tower, partly ruined, which 
was possibly an old Roman fort, on 
the portal of which appears an in- 
scription which, according to Ritter, 
contains the name of the Emperor 
Claudius. The huge masses of rock 
that separate this tower from the 
temple, which has been carved out 
of them, are most fantastic in form, 
and in places one is almost at a loss 
to know what is natural and what 
artificial. The temple, the walls of 
which are composed of the solid 
rock, is twenty yards by forty, and 
its area is now filled with frag- 
ments of columns, carved blocks, and 
square masses of stone. The facade 
apparently consisted of a portico 
supported by six massive columns. 
The carved pedestals of three of 
these are still standing, but the 


columns themselves are broken and 


prostrate. The outer court was 
thirty yards square, and a portion 


of the side walls was composed of 


the natural rock in situ. A row 
of smaller columns, all in fragments, 
formed the facade. About a hun- 
dred yards to the south, near a small 
stream, were the remains of another 
smaller building, the lower portion 
of the massive walls of which were 
still standing. It was divided by 
a transverse wall—one enclosure, 
which was probably the inner 
temple, being seven yards square; 
the other was the outer court, ten 
yards square. On the borders of the 
stream were massive stones in such 
a position as to suggest that a res- 
ervoir had in ancient times existed 
here; and all round were strewn 
fragments of columns and carved 
blocks. We lingered longer over 
these interesting remains than we 
should have done had we realized 
the length and difficulty of the 
journey before us, and we suffered 
for it later in the day ; but my com- 
panion could not resist a sketch, 
and I found abundant occupation 
in making the rough measurements, 
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which, however, are only approxi- 
mative, as I had no tape, and it was 
impossible to pzee areas so filled 
up with huge masses of rock 
that it was necessary literally to 
climb across them; but I have 
no doubt that these little-known 
ruins would amply repay a more 
lengthened investigation than we 
could afford them. It is possible 
that Kalat Fakra has already been 
identified by antiquarians as the site 
of some Roman town mentioned in 
history. I have not, since visiting 
the ruins, had access to books to 
find out whether this is so or not. 
It was supplied with water led over 
a low hill from the Neba-el-Leben, 
or milk spring. About two miles 
distant we followed the conduit to 
this spot, and found a magnificent 
stream gushing out of the base of 
the precipitous limestone range 
with a force and volume sufficient 
to turn a dozen mills. From here 
it dashes down in a roaring cata- 
ract till it disappears from view in 
a limestone chasm, where it pre- 
cipitates itself in a fall of about 
a hundred feet. One can walk up 
to this fall from below, but the 
rocks almost meet overhead, ap- 
eager 2 each other so closely just 
elow the fall that an active man 


with good nerves could easily spring 


across. It was, in fact, a feat which 
would have been eminently tempt- 
ing in the days of one’s youth, and 
even at a more mature period of 
life. I felt doubtful whether one 
ought to resist the instinct which 
seems implanted by nature of risk- 
ing one’s neck for the fun of the 
thing. But the object which from 
this point riveted our attention 
was the Jisr el Hajar, a huge 
natural bridge which spanned the 
gorge a hundred yards or so below 
the chasm, at an elevation of about 
a hundred feet from the bed of the 
torrent. The gorge here is about a 
hundred and fifty feet across, and 
the bridge itself is so broad and level 
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that a good carriage-road could be 
made over it. It is, in fact, a flat 
piece of limestone rock, from ten to 
fifteen feet thick, but on the under 
side it is so perfectly arched as 
almost to seem artificial. The reg- 
ular path leads across this bridge, 
but we had deviated from it in 
order to visit the spring above. 
Below the bridge the stream dashes 
down between precipitous walls of 
limestone by a series of cascades 
until it reaches the valley far be- 
low, where it is divided into stream- 
lets for irrigating purposes; and the 
luxuriant hillsides bear testimony 
to its fertilising influence. The 
whole scene was_ inexpressibly 
grand and interesting, and well 
worth a journey in itself. When 
we add to this wonder of nature 
and the romantic scenery which 
surrounds it, the interest that 
attaches to the remains of an an- 
cient civilisation which lie thickly 
strewn in the immediate vicinity, 
it is a matter of surprise that the 
attractions which they afford should 
have been allowed to remain so 
neglected, and that, in these days of 
enterprising travel, this part of 
the Lebanon should still be com- 
paratively so little known and ex- 
plored. For half an hour after leav- 
ing the natural bridge we traverse 
a wild rocky country to the Neba-el- 
Asal, or honey spring, a magnificent 
jet of water which gushes out from 
below the road. It is neither so full 
in volume nor so picturesque in its 
source as the milk spring, but it 
contributes a copious water-supply 
to the rich valley below. Both 
these springs are sources of the 
Dog River, or Nahr-el-Kelb, which 
was called by the Greeks the Lycas, 
or Wolf River, and which empties 
itself into the sea about ten miles 
to the north of Beyrout. 

We now traversed a wild desolate 
region till we came to a patch of culti- 
vation surrounded on all sides by pre- 


cipitous craggy hills called Shobrah. 
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There are no houses here, but the 
peasants come up and cultivate it 
from the nearest village, frequently 
camping overnight. We scarcely 
see how we are to get out of this 
walled-in vale, so steep are the hills 
all round; and although we are 
at an elevation of about 6000 feet 
above the sea, the mid-day sun is 
blazing down upon us, and glaring 
upon the white rocks up which we 
are to scramble. It is not a tempt- 
ing prospect, but there is. evidently 
no escape, except by sheer climb- 
ing ; so we dismount and reluctantly 
brace ourselves to the effort. For 
nearly an hour do we toil up the 
abominable apology for a_ path, 
driving our ponies before us—the 
flat plates of iron with which they 
are shod scraping and slipping over 
the smooth sloping surface of the 
rock—till we reach the crest, and 
then are blandly informed by our 
guide that he ‘has lost his way. 
This would have been excusable in 
a guide whom we had brought from 
a distance; for goat-paths are not 
easily distinguishable from real ones 
on these wild mountain-sides; but 
inasmuch as we had taken great 
trouble at Mezra’a to find a man 
who knew the country, and as we 
were now not above six hours dis- 
tant from his permanent home, we 
felt justly indignant, perhaps more 
so because we were so excessively 
tired and hot with a climb, part of 
which we now began to find was 
unnecessary ; so we had to hark 
back, passing two very curious 
punch-bowls, which were perfectly 
round and looked like craters of 
extinct volcanoes. We had actu- 
ally reached the snow, but we were 
rewarded by a magnificent view 
over the valley of the Adonis or 
Nahr Ibrahim, and slightly con- 
soled by a curious and very pic- 
turesque bit of scenery which we 
should not otherwise have seen. 
When we got back to the place 
where the right path diverged we 
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had a second climb to the crest, 
and then commenced a descent 
more villanous if possible than the 
road by which we had mounted. 
We now began to long for signs of 
a habitation and a halting-place: 
there can be no doubt that the 
most exquisite scenery to a certain 
extent loses its charm if one looks 
at it on an empty stomach. 

In places during our journey to- 
day there had been almost a carpet 
of wild flowers. Where the rocks 
gave them room they bloomed 
luxuriantly. Many of them I did 
not know by name, but I recog- 
nised the burnet, the sword-flag, 
especially among the young crops, 
where there were any—and wild 
flax, and a fine specimen of Persian’ 
iris. When we got to the bottom 
of the hill we found ourselves upon 
a ledge or natural terrace overlook- 
ing the gorge of the Adonis, and 
along this we rode for an hour and 
a half to the head of the valley : for 
above all things we had set our 
hearts upon seeing Afka, once the 
abode of the Goddess of Love, and 
the source of the Adonis; and we 
had determined not to linger by 
the way, even to eat, until we had 
reached it. And when at length, on 
turning the angle of a projecting 
spur, the sacred, or perhaps, more 
properly speaking, the profane, spot 
burst suddenly upon us, it was im- 
possible to withhold an exclamation 
of astonishment and delight; and 
we felt it incumbent upon us to 
pause, even at the expense of suf- 
fering nature, in order thoroughly 
to take in the marvellous and 
unique beauty of the scene. We 
found ourselves on the lip of a bowl 
from which the river issued through 
a gorge, and which was almost com- 
pletely surrounded by sheer cliffs, 
varying in height from one to two 
thousand feet, their crevices filled 
with snow, and here and there a hardy. 
pine clinging to the jutting crags. 
A couple of hundred feet below us 





the small circular area was a mass 
of vegetation, consisting chiefly of 
walnut, oak, and juniper trees; 
while there were patches of culti- 
vation appertaining to a squalid 
Matawaly village, just peeping out 
from under the foliage at the head 
of the gorge. By the side of the 
stream near the base of the cliff a 
clump of walnut-trees indicated the 
site of the once celebrated temple, 
and close to it was a picturesque 
bridge, from under which the tor- 
rent plunges in a mass of foam, and 
then precipitates itself in three 
cascades into the gorge below; but 
the most remarkable feature is the 
main source itself, which issues from 
a deep cavern in the side of the 
cliff by a fall of about forty feet. 
It is joined by two other smaller 
streains, which also break their way 
out of the side of the rock at some 
height above its base, forming alto- 
gether a combination of springs so 
singular for situation, and surround- 
ed by such a weird and fantastic 
natural formation, that it was no 
wonder it appeared to the zsthetic 
imaginations of the votaries of 
Venus, and became the scene of a 
touching mythological episode. It 
became worse than this; for in this 
temple of Apheca, beneath the 
crumbling walls of which we halt- 
ed for our scanty meal, those rites 
sacred to the goddess took place, 
which at last became so impure 
that the temple itself was destroyed 
by the Emperor Constantine. When 
we lunched on the margin of the 
brook it was clear as crystal, falling 
in pellucid cascades from its three- 
fold source; but it is said that it 
is occasionally coloured red with 
mineral matter, which the ancients 
regarded as the blood of Adonis, 
shed by the wild boar before he 
was sought for and _ resuscitated 
by Aphrodite. While the cult 


of the goddess had its seat at 
Apheca, that of Adonis took place 
at Byblos, the modern Jibeil, situ- 
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ated about four miles to the north 
of the mouth of the river which 
bore the name of the god. There 
can be little doubt that the legend 
sprang from the early Pheenician 
worship of the dual principle. For 
Byblos was said to have been 
founded by Baal Kronos, a Phe- 
nician monarch; and it is not 
difficult to trace the connection 
between the early Canaanitish reli- 
gion of Baal and Ashteroth with 
the myth of Osiris and Isis and 
the legend of Venus and Adonis. 
Aphek, in the land assigned by 
Joshua to, but never occupied by, 
the tribe of Asher, has been iden- 
tified with Afka, or Apheca. 

We regretted that we had not 
time thoroughly to explore a spot 
so enchanting in itself and invested 
with traditions and associations of 
so interesting a character. Unfor- 
tunately we had lingered too long 
over the ruins of Kalat Fakra in 
the morning; and the delay in- 
volved by the subsequent loss of 
our way had made it problematical 
whether we should succeed in reach- 
ing our night-quarters at all. This 
would not have signified had we 
kept our baggage-mule with us, but 
we had sent him by a short cut 
to the town of Ghazir, which we 
had fixed upon as our sleeping- 
place; and we now found ourselves, 
late in the afternoon, still many 
hours distant from that spot, with 
every prospect of having to rough 
it out on the mountains. There 
was a Matawaly village, it is true, 
scarce a mile distant; but the 
bigotry, squalor, and dishonesty of 
the Matawalies form a combination 
so little tempting that the hillside 
would have been preferable. So 
we determined to make a push for 
Ghazir, and reluctantly turned our 
backs upon the mystic grove amid 
which the walls of the temple 
are crumbling. In places these 
are standing to a height of ten or 
twelve feet from the ground; and 
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the blocks of which they are com- 
posed are so massive that there is 
no reason why they should not 
continue to remain as they are 
until they are toppled over by an 
earthquake. 

We had hoped to explore the 
valley of the Adonis itself, but our 

ide told us there was no pos- 
sibility of taking a horse through 
the narrow gorges and chasms by 
which it forces its way to the sea. 
He,said that even on foot it was 
difficult and dangerous climbing. 
But I have no confidence in his 
accuracy, and would recommend the 
examination of this valley to the 
tourist in search of the picturesque. 
I have not heard of any one having 
explored its recesses. The paths 
from Afka seem to keep along the 
tops of the hills on either side; 
and to our intense disgust we found 
ourselves, instead of following the 
stream as we expected, retracing 
our steps along the ridge for an 
hour, and then, instead of plunging 
down into the gloomy gorge, we 
turned away from it. We saw 
enough to tempt us sorely to linger 
where we were for the night, and 
make an exploratory dash in spite 
of the guide in the morning; but 
unfortunately I was due at Beyrout 
to catch a steamer, and could only 
gaze wistfully over a landscape 
whose secrets it remains for some 
more fortunate traveller to discover. 
Still we had no reason to complain, 
for though our path led us away 
from the precipitous sides of the 
gorge of the Adonis, it wound over 
a shoulder, from the crest of which 
the view in the evening light was 
one of exquisite beauty; and from 
it we descended into a smaller 
valley, where pendulous forests of 
oak clung to the hillsides, and the 
limestone formation cropped out in 
the strange fantastic forms common 
to a dolomite region. We had to 
scramble down stone stairways, the 
descent seaward now becoming 
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rapid and trying to man and beast. 
In mercy to ourselves and our 
animals we dismounted, and one 
secluded nook again almost induced 
us to halt ; for, nestling among the 
rocks which enclosed a_ perfect 
garden of vines, mulberries, and 
fruit-trees, were the picturesque 
abodes of the Maronite peasants, 
who had settled themselves here 
high up among the mountains 
in a tiny amphitheatre, sheltered 
by woods and rocks, and hidden 
away from the busy world in 
a corner of their own: And 
now, as we traversed another 
belt of wild uninhabited country, 
the night began to close in, and in 
the growing darkness the natural 
obstacles seemed to assume greater 
proportions. Every peasant we met 
added on an hour to the distance 
still to be traversed, and at last we 
became so sceptical as to our where- 
abouts, that we took one of them 
for an extra guide. We had now 
crossed over from the valley of the 
Nahr Ibrahim or Adonis into that 
of the Nahr MAamilten, a thickly 
populated and luxuriantly cultivated 
district, the beauties of which were 
concealed from us by the darknéss ; 
but the numerous lights which 
twinkled on the hillsides all round, 
bore testimony to the density of 
the population. At last, after fifteen 
hours of saddle and foot scramble, 
the welcome sounds of a chorus of 
barking dogs indicated our approach 
to a large town. 

For the last hour the descent had 
been rocky and precipitous in the 
extreme, and it was a marvel how 
our ponies found their way in the 
darkness along the dangerous ledges 
and over the steep slippery rocks. 
But our troubles were not at an end: 
it was between nine and ten at 
night, and we had still, in a town 
of about 8000 inhabitants, to find 
our mule. We made for the mon- 
astery to which the muleteer had 
been directed, and where we hoped 
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to find accommodation; but after 
much knocking and shouting, a 
surly half dressed ecclesiastic put 
his head out of the window, and 
gruffly told us that the monastery 
was full, and that he had sent away 
-our muleteer hours before, and he 
did not know where he had gone. 
We tried at one or two good-looking 
houses where the inhabitants had 
not gone to bed, but they were 
sleepy and disinclined to be hospit- 
able; and we wandered helplessly 
about in the dark, objects of suspi- 
cion and distrust to innumerable 
noisy curs. At last a priest, who 
spoke French, came and took com- 
passion on us. He had a friend, he 
said, who would take us in, and 
another friend who would go in 
search of the muleteer. So he took 
us to avery nice house, the occu- 
pants of which were a young man 
and a young woman and a baby. 
The baby was the young man’s, and 
the young woman was his sister-in- 
law who was performing the duties 
of wet-nurse as an act of sisterly 
accommodation. The wife was not 
visible, but they both seemed ex- 
tremely anxious to make us comfort- 
able, and sent out to wake up the 
chemist and buy us tea. We were 
to share their apartment with 
them ; but as it was a large one, and 
the baby was of an amiable and 
easily soothed type, that did not 
much matter. In fact, under the 
circumstances, there seemed no im- 
propriety in our occupying the same 
room with the young man and his 
sister-in-law—quite the contrary. 
I half suspected the priest intended 
to join us, he seemed so very much 
at home; and we made ourselves as 
agreeable as wearied, famished men, 
in the worst possible temper at there 
being no immediate prospect of food, 
could do, when suddenly the news 
arrived that the mule with all our 
raiment and provisions had been 
found. Our hearts bounded with 
joy ; but our hosts, as the prospect 
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of well-remunerated hospitality 
vanished, became despondent. We 
were received with open arms in 
our new quarters, and had quite a 
levee after dinner, notwithstanding 
the advanced hour of the night. 
The priest turned out a most en- 
lightened and intelligent man; and 
as we were here at the very head- 
quarters of Maronite feeling and 
sentiment, it was interesting to hear 
his political opinions and those of 
our host and his neighbours. 

I found they differed considerably 
from those of their religion with 
whom I had already conversed. As 
a rule, the instinct of the Maronite 
is to consider that his religion should 
be the dominant influence in the 
Lebanon, and that, practically, the 
governor - general of the province 
should be the servant of the Maron- 
ite episcopate. Ever since they 
have enjoyed the special protec- 
torate of the French, their preten- 
sions have become thus exaggerated ; 
and it is only of late, since a re- 
publican form of government has 
modified the clerical influence in 
the administration of the foreign 
affairs of France, that the more 
intelligent section of the Maronites 
see that they had better enjoy the 
privileges which now insure them 
protection and material prosperity, 
than struggle for an influence which 
would only increase religious ani- 
mosities in the Lebanon against 
them. Notwithstanding the special 
relations which exist between Eng- 
land and the Druses, who are the 
traditional enemies of the Maronites, 
the latter are most anxious to culti- 
vate the friendship of the British 
Government; for the more intelli- 
gent among them cannot conceal 
from themselves that, in the present 
state of France, even French in- 
terests in the East might be sacri- 
ficed to the intensity of anti-cleri- 
cal animosity, and the Maronites 
would find themselves abandoned 
by their present protectors, on the 
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ground that the tie which binds 
them to France is rather an ecclesi- 
astical than a political one. The 
disposition which has_ recently 
manifested itself in England to rush 
to the rescue of any sect in Turkey, 
provided that it bears the name of 
Christian, and can draw up petitions 
complaining of ill-treatment by the 
Turks, has encouraged the Maronites 
to believe that, on the sentimental 
ground of “ Cross against Crescent,” 
they would find the sympathies of 
the so-called Liberal party in Eng- 
land ready to pronounce in their 
favour, and undertake, if necessary, 
a religious crusade in their behalf, 
Indeed, among other sects as well 
as the Maronites, I found the idea 
prevalent that a British occupation 
of Syria was probable. And they 
indulge in the vague hope that 
such an occupation would benefit 
them, and might possibly lead to 
their ultimate independence; but 
what race or religion would domi- 
nate in the end they are unable to 
decide—each naturally thinks his 
own would—though they cannot 
deny that much bloodshed must 
necessarily precede any such result, 
and that in the meantime they have 
practically nothing.to complain of. 
My hosts and the priests informed 
me that popular feeling in Ghazir 
was pretty equally divided between 
those who were satisfied with the 
political condition of things as they 
are, and with the administration of 
the existing governor-general, and 
those who desired to see a change 
in the executive which should give 
them a larger share of political 
power. He believed, and rightly, 
that any attempt on the part of 
the Maronites to grasp at more than 
they have got, would bring them 
into dangerous collision with other 
sects, and might lead to injury to 
the Church. The fact is, the Mar- 
onite priesthood is so much better 
off than any other priesthood in 
the world, that the less attention 
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they attract to themselves the better. 
They are all-powerful among their 
own flocks. Practically every Mar- 
onite community is self-governing, 
and the ecclesiastical interest is 
dominant. To want to extend 
that influence over Druses and 
Greeks would be suicidal, and 
this the more sensible perceive. 
But the more ambitious among 
the bishops are absorbed with a 
craving for complete rule, and are 
never satisfied unless their control 
of the governor-general is supreme. 
In conversation with Maronites, I 
failed to discover one substantial 
cause of grievance. In no part of 
the world is a peasantry to be seen 
more happy and prosperous; and 
however much the Turkish Gov- 
ernment may be to blame in its 
administration of the Moslem part 
of its population in other parts of 
Syria, there can be no doubt that 
the Maronites of the Lebanon are 
far better treated than they would 
be in any country where the head 
of the State professed the Greek 
instead of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. No doubt this has been 
due to external pressure, which 
Western Powers would not dare to 
apply to a European power under 
similar circumstances. On _ the 
other hand, it is only fair to give 
the Maronite Church its due. It 
carefully feeds aud pampers the 
goose that lays the golden egg. If 
it knows how to squeeze a pliable 
peasantry, it is far too wise to 
oppress or tyrannise over them. 
Hence Church farms are eagerly 
sought for, because in good years 
the tenants get as large a share of 
the produce as on private estates ; 
while in bad years the liberality of 
their priestly landlords insures them 
against the misery too often in store 
for ordinary farmers. It is a ques- 
tion, therefore, whether they are not 
better off, treated as children by 
priesthood which despoils them 
with foresight and discrimination, 
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than they would be if left to take 
care of themselves, a prey to the 
competitive plundering of the un- 
controlled Jay usurers of Christian 
sects generally. As, with the excep- 
tion of England, there is no country 
in Europe which enjoys such com- 
plete religious toleration as Turkey, 
it is evident that a small sect has 
great opportunities for favourable 
development, provided it can be 
exempted from the onerous pecuni- 
ary burdens which the embarrassed 
financial condition of the empire 
has rendered necessary. 

Since the special regulations of 
1860 have imposed upon the 
Maronites a tax far too light con- 
sidering the resources of their 
country, they have, in spite of 
clerical absorptiveness, been happy 
and prosperous; but it would be 
absolutely impossible to deal with 
all the religious sects in the country 
in this exceptional manner, con- 
sidering the present state of the 
Turkish exchequer. 

The two problems, the solution 
of which underlies all reform in 
Turkey, are those of religion and 
revenue. They are both problems 
which can be far more satisfactorily 
settled on the spot than from Con- 
stantinople ; and hence it is that the 
surest method of introducing reform 
is by a process of decentralisation. 
Without giving to other vilayets 
the exceptional privileges which 
the Lebanon enjoys, the power of 
the vali or governor-general of 
each province might be increased, 
while his responsibility to the cen- 
tral government would be propor- 
tionally augmented. The vilayet 
might be periodically assessed ac- 
cording to its resources, but the 
method of collecting the revenue 
would be a matter for the local 
government to determine. A pro- 


vincial administration, presided over 
by an intelligent governor-general, ' 
would be far more competent to re- 
form existing financial and sectarian 
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abuses than a fluctuating ministry 
at Constantinople, liable to be acted 
upon by influences brought to bear 
by intriguers from those distant 
provinces hostile to the action of 
the governor-general. Each vali 
would then feel that his reputation 
was at stake. He could not plead 
interference from Constantinople as 
an excuse for religious persecution 
or a deficient revenue. If he failed 
to remedy abuses and give satisfac- 
tion he would be alone to blame, 
and could be at once withdrawn, 
and the empire would be consoli- 
dated by the removal of just causes 
of discontent springing from in- 
trigues by which powerful men in 
the provinces can resist any attempt 
to reform abuses upon which they 
thrive at the expense of the poorer 
part of the population. 

Many of the evils from which 
poor Christians suffer arise from 
the oppression of their wealthy co- 
religionists. And the Moslem gov- 
ernor is unable to assist the poor 
Christian in his struggle against 
the rich one, because the latter has 
influential friends among the Chris- 
tian effendis at Constantinople, who 
support him against the Moslem 
vali, Of the two, the Chris- 
tian governing element at Constan- 
tinople is a greater obstacle to re- 
form than the Mohammedan; for 
the Moslem is a more tolerant man 
in his treatment of rival Christian 
sects than those rival Christian 
sects are of each other; while in 
the provinces there is no Moslem 
priesthood to fatten upon the peas- 
antry of their own, religion, nor do 
rich Moslems squeeze the life-blood 
out of their co-religionists as rich 
Christians do. The power of Chris- 
tians in Turkey, and especially at 
Constantinople, to co-operate in the 
work of reform, if they chose to 
exercise it, is very great; for they 
fill high offices in every department 
of State, and take a most active 
share in the government of the 
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empire. Unfortunately they are 
the class most open to the corrupt 
influences which maintain abuses. 
It is not, therefore, either for them 
or their co-religionists to denounce 
as incorrigible oppressors those 
whose efforts to introduce reform 
they most persistently thwart. 

One or two instances which have 
come under my own immediate 
notice will illustrate the influence 
for evil of the rival sacerdotalisms 
as they exist in Turkey. A Pro- 
testant was murdered not long 
since under circumstances which 
left no moral doubt in the minds 
of those who investigated the case, 
of the guilt of the man suspected 
of the crime. I assisted in collect- 
ing the evidence, and went through 
it carefully with those who were 
charged to examine into the at- 
tendant circumstances. The chain 
of proof was so strong that the man 
was arrested, and upon one occasion 
I attended the medjilis, upon which, 
if I remember rightly, the Christian 
members preponderated, when he 
was brought up for examination. 
The prisoner was born of Christian 
parents, belonging to the orthodox 
Greek Church, but in early life had 
come to England, where I had seen 
him twenty-five years previously, 
a specimen convert to Protestant- 
ism, and making a very good thing 
out of his conversion. His only 
hope of escape now consisted in a 
recantation of this error, and in the 
profession of an ardent adherence 
to the Church of his fathers. Con- 
viction then became impossible. 
The bishop and the entire “ ortho- 
dox” community of the place in 
which the murder had been com- 
mitted took the case up. The head 
of the police, who was a Moslem, 
but open to influences, which are 
doubly powerful where the salaries 
of officials are not regularly paid, 
was won; the Christian members of 
the medjilis did not dare to incur the 
hostility of their co-religionists by 
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an impartial administration of jus- 
tice when the murdered man was 
a Protestant. One or two of the 
Moslem members proved themselves 
incorruptible, but they were un- 
able to bring out the facts of the 
case, because not only the wit- 
nesses, but some of the officials who 
had been charged with the prose- 
cution of it, were threatened by 
the bishop with his spiritual dis- 
pleasure if they ventured to press 
further in the matter; one, con- 
sequently, withdrew altogether. 
And in spite of the most active 
exertions of those who desired to 
have a fair trial, which should elicit 
the truth and bring the criminal to 
justice, it was found impossible to 
proceed with it with any such hope 
or expectation, and the man was 
ultimately released on bail, with 
a verdict which amounted to not 
Christians allege that it 
is difficult to bring a Moslem to 
justice who has murdered a Chris- 
tian, but it is still more difficult to 
bring a Christian to justice who 
has murdered one of a rival sect, 
if the sect or the murderer pre- 
dominates in the community. On 
one occasion I was travelling with 
a friend in another part of the 
country when he was robbed of 
a pistol by a guide who belonged 
to the Catholic Church. He had 
originally been “orthodox,” but 
found it convenient to change his 
religion; and he had actually been 
in the service of a Catholic arch- 
bishop. It was rumoured that he 
had been dismissed by his Eminence 
for misconduct. We put the neces- 
sary machinery in motion to have 
the man caught, and his character 
and antecedents investigated. It 
occurred to me that the archbishop 
could throw considerable light on 
the subject, and I suggested to the 
official who was most energetically 
prosecuting his researches, that we 
should apply for information and 
assistance to the head of the Church 
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to which the thief belonged, and 
in whose service he had been. 
I was astonished to find my pro- 
posal scouted as most injudicious. 
“Why,” said the intelligent and 
experienced functionary, “the thief 
is a convert; and so far from help- 
ing us to find him, the archbishop, 
if he knew we were after him, 
would do all he could to screen 
him!” For the credit of the arch- 
bishop, I hope this was a libel on 
his character; but whether it was 
one or not, it came to pretty much 
the same thing. We were afraid to 
risk the experiment in consequence 
of the notorious manner in which 
Christian ecclesiastics in Turkey 
perpetrate injustices and_ screen 
crimes, in order to gratify their 
religious animosities, or to promote 
their sectarian ends. So far as the 
Turks are concerned, the most hope- 
less feature of their case lies in the 
fact that the wealth of the country 
is in the hands of their bitterest 
enemies. It is only natural that, 
secretly, all Christians, no matter 
what their position, rank, or sect, 
should wish for the overthrow of 
the dominant religion, and that 
they: should take advantage of the 
power which their financial re- 
sources give them to encompass 
the destruction of the Moslem, 
either by corrupting or impoverish- 
ing him. Hence it is that Moslems 
instinctively fear all schemes of 
reform which shall increase the 
power of the Christians, and the 
Christians are not anxious to see 
reforms inaugurated if the result 
is to improve the administration 
generally, and so to consolidate the 
Turkish empire by the prevention 
of abuses which they now ez- 
ploiter to their own profit. Our 
late experience in Cyprus is an 
illustration of this. There can be 
little doubt if the Bishop of Citium 
were asked which rule he preferred, 
British rule or Turkish, he would 
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unhesitatingly reply in favour of 
the latter. 

We constantly see in private life 
a domestic situation not very dis- 
similar to that which the Turk and 
the Christian occupy relatively to 
one another. In publit, the Turk 
plays the part of the harsh and 
cruel husband, and the Christian 
that of the poor, ill-used, down- 
trodden wife: but when you come 
to get behind the scenes, you often 
find that the wife is at heart a 
shrew ; that she generally manages 
to get her own way; practically 
controls all the domestic arrange- 
ments, and squeezes as much money 
out of her husband as she wants; 
and that, though he scarcely sus- 
pects it himself, and glories in the 
external semblance of an arbitrary 
and despotic matrimonial authority, 
the husband is in reality a hen- 
pecked and sorely abused indivi- 
dual. There are other political 
menages quite as bad as that of 
Turkey, but all Europe does not 
feel itself called upon to interfere 
and set the domestic squabble right. 
In Russia, for instance, because 
the Government is not Moslem but 
Christian, the sufferings of thousands 
of exiles and political convicts 
awake no outbursts of sympathy. 
Christians are not Nihilists in 
Turkey, because they are too well 
off, and having the purse-strings of 
the country in their hands, have no 
sympathy with their less fortunate 
co-religionists in Russia, who have 
entered upon a crusade for the 
annihilation of private property. 
The massacre of the liberties of 
thousands, we may almost say of 
millions, of Christians, is not, in 
modern parlance, called an “atro- 
city,” provided those who perpe- 
trate it also bear the name of 
Christian, and wear the varnish of 
modern civilisation. In the case 


of Bulgaria, the massacre had its 
origin in a popular revolt, stimu- 
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lated by political and _ religious 
fanaticism, and instigated from 
abroad. It was not a deliberate 
official act, perpetrated with the 
sanction of the Government, yet 
it appealed so strongly to the Chris- 
tian sensibilities of the Powers: of 
Europe, that they allowed hecatombs 
to be slaughtered to avenge it. And 
there can be no doubt, that if to- 
morrow the Turkish Government 
were to exile its Christian subjects 
in the same proportion annually as 
the Russian Government does, the 
latter would be the first to invoke 
Christian sympathy in their favour. 
So far as the unhappy victim is 
concerned, it can make no differ- 
ence what the religious tenets of 
his oppressor may be. To Europe 
it makes all the difference in the 
world. Possibly the Creator may 
take the victim’s view of the case. 
I refrained from propounding these 
views to my friend the priest at 
Ghazir, as he probably would not 
have agreed with them. And in- 
deed the subject has been worn so 
threadbare that I must apologise 
for alluding to it; but as many of 
the authorities who have written 
and spoken upon it in England, 
have found it so interesting that 
they have constructed their very 
decided opinions for the most part 
out of their intuitive consciousness, 
without local investigation, they 
will readily understand how diffi- 
cult I find it to have lived and 
travelled at various times both in 
Turkey and in Russia without 
having formed an opinion of some 
sort. 

The Maronites derive their name 
from a certain heretical monk named 
Maron, who is said to have lived 
about 400 years after Christ, and 
whose heresy consisted in the dog- 
ma that Christ was animated by one 
will only. As the Catholic Church 
knew to the contrary, his followers, 
though otherwise Romanists,. were 
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compelled to form a sect of their 
own, and were only subjected to- 
the authority of the Pope about the 
year 1600, after a Collegium Mar- 
onitarum had been founded at 
Rome, where a number of Maronite 
scholars distinguished themselves. 
A thorough investigation as to the 
nature and composition of the will 
of the Saviour appears to have en- 
abled them to arrive at a conclusion — 
satisfactory to the Pope; and a re- 
conciliation took place, from which 
they have, ever since, derived great 
political benefit and many substan- 
tial advantages. 

The Maronite Church still pos- 
sesses many special privileges, in- 
cluding that of reading Mass in 
Syrian, which answers quite as well 
as Latin, as nobody can understand 
it, except at the village of Malula, as 
I have already described. The in- 
ferior clergy also retain the right to 
marry. The patriarch is elected by 
the bishops, subject to the approval 
of Rome. The monasteries in the 
district round Ghazir, and in the 
district of Bsherreh, are, some of 
them, very handsome, and contain 
about two thousand monks. In 
some of them are printing-presses 
for their liturgies and other works. 

Ghazir is beautifully situated at 
an elevation of twelve hundred feet 
above the sea, and about four 
miles distant from it by the road. 
There are an abundance of churches 
and monasteries in the town and 
its. neighbourhood. The Italian, 
Capuchin, and the Jesuit mon- 
asteries occupy the finest situa- 
tions, and from both magnificent 
views are to be obtained: to the 
east, looking up the valley by 
which we had descended the night 
before; and to the west over the: 


Bay of Juneh, round which richly 
cultivated hills teeming with popu- 
lation rise in a verdant amphitheatre 
reminding one of the Bay of Naples, . 
while a village resembling Sorrento- 
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juts out on a promontory at the 
other end of the bay. A zigzag 
carriage-road has been constructed 
from Ghazir to the beach, though 
it is difficult to see for what pur- 
pose, as no wheeled vehicle, as yet, 
can approach either end of it. We 
were very glad to find a mark of 
civilisation affording such a con- 
trast to the paths over which we 
had been recently scrambling; and 
still more pleased to be galloping 
over the hard sea-beach, halting 
only ata too tempting spot to take 
a plunge into the waves. We were 
now on the highroad from Tripoli 
to Beyrout, and in a couple of hours 
after leaving Ghazir reached Nahr-el- 
Kelb. I was here on familiar ground, 
but I was glad of the opportunity 
of visiting it again. The river, 
which we had already seen at the 
wonderful springs which form its 
source, here forces its way through 
a picturesque ravine; and high up 
on the face of the cliff is an old 
aqueduct, its arches buried in creep- 
ers, mosses, and damp vegetation, 
while the river itself is spanned 
by a picturesque bridge; and the 
road, after crossing it, is hewn out 
of the rock, and overhangs the 
sea as it winds its way round the 
on ge promontory. Near the 
ridge there is an Arabic inscrip- 
tion on a large slab of rock, announ- 
cing that it was restored by Sultan 
Selim I. (son of Bajasid II.), the 
conqueror of Syria, in 1520. There 
is also, not far distant, on the other 
side of the stream, a Latin inscrip- 
tion cut in the rock, informing us 
that the pass was hewn by the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius. 

Here, too, are those nine different 
rock-carved sculptures which have 
furnished a fruitful theme of specu- 
lation to antiquarians; but there 
can be little doubt that they record 
the progress of conquering armies. 
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Three have been recognised as 
Egyptian, and six as Assyrian. 

Sir H. Layard regards the As- 
syrian sculptures as the work of 
Sennacherib, whose name he has 
deciphered in the nearly obliter- 
ated inscriptions. Not being an 
antiquarian, I was only able, with 
positive certainty, to recognise two, 
which, however, possessed a special 
interest of thejr own. One was of 
comparatively recent date; but ow- 
ing to the hardness of the rock, the 
artist had failed to carve the first 
letter with any distinctness. The 
remaining characters—“m i t h”— 
were, however, perfectly decipher- 
able, and left no doubt in my mind 
as to the meaning and origin of the 
inscription. The other, which had 
been engraved apparently under an 
impulse similar to the English one, 
was in French; and its date— 
1860—was clearly defined. It 
was deeply cut on a slab, upon part 
of which was still traceable the 
figure of an Assyrian king, with a 
curly beard, in a long robe, with 
the Kidaris cap on his head. The 
left hand, placed against the breast, 
is holding a sceptre, while with the 
right he is apparently in the act 
of presenting something. The re- 
mainder of this tablet was covered 
with cuneiform characters, record- 
ing the conquest of Cyprus by the 
Assyrians, and with a still more 
important inscription recounting the 
triumphs of the French army in 
Syria under General de Hautpol. 
In consequence of the length and 
depth of this latter inscription, 
and the somewhat submissive atti- 
tude of the Assyrian king, who 
looks as if he was offering some- 
thing to the French general, this 
part of the tablet presents a much 
fresher and more imposing appear- 
ance’ than the engraved records 
either of Sennacherib or of Smith. 
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“No, I never played Romeo ; 
Mercutio was my part. I was 
always at my best where a certain 


I, 


humour or mockery was required— ° 


a something sardonic, a knowledge 
of the world. I played the lover, 
too, in my day, and with some suc- 
cess—on the stage, on the stage, of 
course—ha, ha!—not without suc- 
cess.” Here the old gentleman 
pushed out his chest and inhaled 
the fragrance of his glass. Tom 
Bolivar winked as if he would call 
the attention of the company to the 
consummate art with which he had 
drawn out the old gentleman. To 
me it seemed that this task was as 
easy as to draw the cork of a soda- 
water bottle in the sun; and further- 


more, that if any power had drawn 
the old gentleman out, it was whisky. 
He certainly paid more attention to 
the whisky than to the rest of the 


company. He was very sociable, 
and liked to have friends about 
him; but he always seemed to me 
to take us collectively, and barely 
to recognise individuals. I suspect 
that he was very shy in his youth. 
Even at this time he was very silent 
until the labours of the day were 
done and he had had a glass or two. 
When he did begin to speak, he 
was apt to speak a good deal; but 
he seemed to address himself to his 
tumbler, and we might listen if we 
chose. I always chose. I was a 
young man still, and a shy man— 
probably the shyest man in that 
festive club. Therefore I was glad 
when the old gentleman began to 
talk, for I could listen as well as 
anybody—probably better than any 
other member, for most of us were 
wits. Sometimes I fancied that the 
old gentleman looked at me out of 
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‘always means for a whisper. 


the corner of his eye, that he came 
nearer to talking to me than to the 
others. I was almost sure that we 
understood each other a little—that 
there was an uneasy fluttering sym- 
pathy between us. I used to sus- 
pect that some day, or rather some 
night, he would ask me to lend him 
money. Luckily I had not got any. 
I had often given him cigars. He 
offered me a pinch of snuff once 
rather shakily. I did not take it, 
because I don’t like snuff. He was 
not offended; indeed I am not 
sure that he meant to offer it to 
me: perhaps he was only pushing 
the box about; he had a trick of 
pushing things about on the table. 
If he was naturally shy he must 
have suffered much, for he was an’ 
actor all his life, and had been 
thrown with all sorts of people. 
He had had some good engage- 
ments, but, if Tom Bolivar were 
right, they were not due to his own 
merits. Tom always declared that 
he never could act. The old gentle- 
man thought that he not only had 
been, but was still, an uncommon- 
ly good actor. I am_no judge of 
acting. 

“No,” continued the old gentle- 
man after a pause, “ oddly enough 
I never did play Romeo—and I 
daresay that I never shall.” Here 
Tom laughed; and the old gentle- 
man flushed a little as he said, “I 
have a good leg still.” 

“There’s no deficiency at that 
end,” remarked Tom to his neigh- 
bour, in that hoarse tone which he 
It was 
held in the club that the old gentle- 
man was deaf: I hoped that he was. 
He was silent for a while; but when 
the waiter unbidden had brought a 
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fresh tumbler, the stream began to 
flow again. 

“Did you ever see my poor dear 
wife’s Juliet?” He appeared to ask 
the question of the whisky, and he 
certainly expected no answer, for he 
continued without a pause: “She 
was the best Juliet I ever saw;” 
“there was a romance, a some- 
thing poetical if I may sayso. One 
does not see such acting nowadays.” 
Tom winked at us furiously, as if 
we did not all know as well as he 
that, when the old gentleman began 
to talk about his late wife, he was 
likely to talk about her at some 
length. I sometimes think that 
Tom was meant for a showman. 
Tom had often pointed out to us 
that it was strange in the old gentle- 
man to be so fond of this subject of 
conversation, because the deceased 
lady had been very eccentric in her 
conduct, and more monotonous on 
the stage than off it. Now, when 
the old gentleman paused in his 
praises of this lady, Tom with a 
very sly look asked if he never 
played Romeo to her Juliet. 

“ Never,” said the old gentleman, 
and after that he became silent. 
He went away early; and then 
somebody raised the question 
whether Tom had not hurt his 
feelings. Tom was vastly indig- 
nant, and maintained that it was 
impossible that the old gentleman 
could have understood his innuendo. 
Tom regards himself as a master of 
delicate innuendo, and thinks that 
there are few people of intellect 
fine enough to understand his allu- 
sions. On this occasion he got 
rather warm, and hinted that we 
were unworthy of subtle humour. 
He spoke most disrespectfully of 
the old gentleman, and declared 
that no hint was plain enough for 
hiscomprehension. “ Hurt his feel- 


ings !” cried Tom, scornfully. “You 
might talk of him under his nose 
for an hour, and he would not find 
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out that you were not talking of 
Herr von Bismarck. He went 
about singing his wife’s praises like 
a bird with one note; and all the 
time everybody knew” and Tom 
finished his sentence with a toss of 
the head and a contemptuous shrug 
of his big shoulders. “And since 
his wife died, is the tedious old man 
any better? Doesn’t he come here 
night after night and tell us of the 
points she made as Juliet or Beat- 
rice, or Julia in the ‘ Hunchback’? 
And if we are spared the mother for 
one night, we have a double dose 
of her daughter. The old dotard 
bleats over that girl, as if ai 
Tom did not finish the sentence 
save with a contemptuous cloud of 
smoke; and I thought I might ask 
a question. 

“He did teach her to act, didn’t 
he?” I said. 

“He never learned to act him- 
self,” said Tom, and he laughed as 
if he had launched an epigram. 
We all laughed; we were very 
kind to each other’s jokes. 

“Perhaps you admire the old 
gent’sacting,” Tom saidtome. “If 
so, now’s your chance: he plays 
Mephistopheles next week. He fan- 
cies himself in the part. He has 
done it a great many times in the 
provinces. You had better go and 
see him. I daresay there will be 
room in the theatre.” 

We all laughed again, but I did 
not laugh well, for I did not like 
having the talk directed at me. 

“You know that he is at his 
best where a certain humour or 
mockery is required, a something 
weird and sardonic.” We all 
laughed at the imitation of the 
old gentleman’s voice and manner. 
We always laughed at Tom’s imi- 
tations, which were wonderfully 
clever; and yet I never could see 
the resemblance of the old gentle- 
man to Tom’s imitation of him. 

“And the girl does Margaret,” 
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» said Tom, when we had done laugh- 
ing; “there will be lots of people 
to go and see her—always lots of 
shirt-fronts where she plays. We 
all know her great talents —a 
plump figure and an eye. She has 
- the deuce of an eye.” He looked 
very knowing, and so did most 
of us. 

“T don’t wish you. to suppose 


I have said that I was a young 
man ten years ago, when that fes- 
tive club was in full swing, and 
the old gentleman came there every 
night after the theatre. I went 
very often to the play at that time ; 
but I doubt if I should have gone 
to a revival of an old stage version 
of Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ had I not 
been curious to see the old gentle- 
man as Mephistopheles. I was 
young then, and was pleased by 
the knowledge that the actor play- 
ing before me was my personal 


friend. I felt that I enjoyed a cer- 
tain superiority over the other 
who did not know 


young men, 
Mephistopheles at home. How- 
ever, on the night on which I went 
to see the old gentleman act, there 
was at least one young man over 
whom I could claim no superiority. 
Unluckily he sat in the next stall, 
and made me feel uncouth. And 
yet there was nothing remarkable 
about him, except a self-possession 
almost insulting to sensitive people. 
Everything about him was exactly 
right. He made me feel as if my 
hair was rough and my dress- 
boots shapeless. | Mephistopheles 
did not look powerful physi- 
cally. When he stood still, he 
generally crossed his right foot 
over his left, placed his left hand 
on his hip, and turned his head 
over his right shoulder. There was 
something tremulous about the old 
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for a moment,” began Tom again, 
“that I would say anything against 
the old gent. Nobody is fonder of 
the old gent than I am; and, by 
George! his trust in woman would 
be beautiful if it weren’t so damned 
idiotic.” 

Then we all declared, or muttered, 
or asserted by a nod, that we were 
fond of the old gentleman. 


It, 


gentleman in this attitude, which 
diminished the impression of super- 
natural power in repose. Some- 
thing tremulous also about the lips 
interfered with the clear-cut sar- 
donic smile which they were meant 
to wear. Yet the old actor spoke 
firmly enough, and with good dis- 
cretion; and the scene of his first 
meeting with Faust was well re- 
ceived. I fancied that he gave me 
a kindly glance out of the corner of 
his diabolical eye. Encouraged by 
this, and perhaps desiring to assert 
myself against my well - groomed 
neighbour in the stalls, I left my 
seat at the end of the first act, 
and went behind the scenes that I 
might pay my respects to Mephis- 
topheles. His profession seemed to 
give him courage. Dressed in red 
and under his tall stiff plume he 
looked about him more freely. He 
shook me by the hand, and thanked 
me for my presence with a flourish 
of the arm, and a somewhat old- 
fashioned courtesy. 

“T think you do not know my 
daughter,” he said, with a slighter 
flourish of the other arm towards a 
young lady who stood a few yards 
off. I bowed shyly: she nodded, 
glanced at me for a moment, and 
then turned her eyes away again as 
if she were looking for something or 
somebody. Her glance was pecu- 
liar; she did not favour me with a 
second; so, while her father talked 
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to me of the part and the points, I 
was able to look at his daughter. 
Her body was beautifully propor- 
tioned, but the curves were a little 
too full, or seemed so tome. Her 
hair was plentiful and fair, but I 
fancied that even in the sunlight 
it would have but little warmth 
or brilliancy. The most striking 
features were the eyes, which were 
large, but very deeply set under 
dark brows and lashes. As I 
studied those eyes, and paid but 
slight attention to the critical re- 
marks of the old gentleman, I be- 
came by degrees aware that the 
eyes from out of their strange sha- 
dow were looking at me. They 
were sulky, provoking, and amused. 
When I was sure that they were 
fixed upon me, and that my face 
betrayed my discovery, I expected 
that they would be turned aside. 
They continued to regard ine with 
their half - sullen, half - humorous 
look, until I turned away rather 
sharply and interrupted the flow of 
the old gentleman’s discourse. He 
stopped short, supposing that I had 
some luminous remark to make. 
I stammered out an apology, and 
was turning again to seek the front 
of the house, when I found myself 
face to face with my neighbour of 
the stalls. Though I had almost 
trodden on his shining boot, he re- 
garded me with a face carefully 
divested of expression. Then he 
looked beyond me, and I saw that 
the girl greeted him with a curt 
nod. 

“ How d’ye do, my lord?” said 
the old gentleman, with his most 
nervous manner. He seemed to 
have lost his short-lived  self-pos- 
session. “I hope you like the per- 
formance ?” he added. 

“Uncommon,” said the young 
man briefly, but with more civility 
than I expected. “ How are you?” 
he asked, as he stepped forward to 
the side of the girl. 


She said nothing, but made a 
mocking face and rapped the hand, 
which he was holding out to her, 
with her fan. 

There was something strange in 
her laugh, something which made 
me glance at her father. He was 
fidgety. There was a flush under 
his eyes, a flush too rosy for Meph- 
istopheles, and the actor pulled a 
powder-puff from his wallet. 

“We are going to begin, my 
lord,” he said quickly. 

“Then I must clear out,” said 
the other, and I followed him back 
to the stalls. 

It seemed to me that a change 
came over the old gentleman’s act- 
ing. He was at once more natural 
and less self-possessed. I thought 
that he was determined to lose him- 
self in his part—to be for a short 
time the very devil. There was 
more life in the creature; and yet 
I felt the effort — the purposed 
abandonment of himself. Anybody 
could see that he was more vigorous, 
that his favourite Mephistophelian 
attitude was less shaky ; the pit be- 
came more attentive, the gallery more 
excited ; there was some applause. 
At the sound of approval Mephis- 
topheles pricked his ear like a war- 
horse. He was warmed by that 
unusual fire: he felt that he was 
acting with unwonted force. As he 
opened the jewel-case, and tempta- 
tion’s paste flashed brilliant in the 
stage gaslight, his mocking laughter 
rang with startling effect. Even 
my neighbour in the stalls gave a 
slight movement. What chance had 
the paper roses of a cotton-velvet 
Siebel against that magnificent dis- 

lay ? 

@ Perchance,” said Faustus, “ she 
will choose the flowers ?” 

“Not if she be Eve’s daughter,” 
cried the old gentleman with almost 
hysterical passion. 

There was a round of applause, 
and much laughter of jocular hus- 
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bands and fathers in the gallery; 
but it struck me that the devil 
showed too much emotion. His 
mockery was surely too fierce. 
However, it is certain that the 
old gentleman had never before 
appeared so strong. He swept 
Faust into concealment behind 


- @ tree with an appearance of 


power, and he peered forth with 
terrible malignity to study the 
working of curiosity. Who could 
have brought those jewels? When 
Margaret entering had found the 
casket, she raised her eyes. I 
thought that she was looking at 
me. The shadows under the dark 
brows were turned in my direction: 
I felt rather than saw the half- 
closed eyes in the shadows. In a 
moment I knew that I was mis- 
taken—that I had been thrilled in 
vain; and I laughed at my vanity. 
She was looking at my neighbour 
with a look both defiant and bored, 
which was quite out of keeping 
with the character which she played. 
When that sensible woman Martha 
found the girl with diamonds in 
her ears, and discerned the situa- 
tion in an instant, Margaret be- 
trayed but little astonishment. 
“Tis a present from a lover— 
perhaps from a rich lord who has 
fallen in love with you,” cried the 
fat little housewife. “A lover! 
O heavens!” said the girl, and 
made a motion, which lacked im- 
ulse, as if she would take the 
jewels from her ears. Indeed this 
was a phlegmatic Gretchen. I 
turned my eyes from her to her 
father, who was sneaking from the 
stage. The old gentleman had some 
elaborate stage business here, which 
occupied much time. He moved 
from covert to covert, and paused 
in divers attitudes that he might 
watch the working of the charm. 
Now he seemed to be doing the 
business mechanically. His un- 
usual force had deserted him. His 
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elaborate progress was in slightly 
wavy lines. His expression was 
peculiar. Never before on the face 
of fiend was a look so pathetically 
human. I passed my hand over 
my eyes that I might trust my own 
impression. It was the face of a 
wan old ghost drawn backward by 
invisible forces into the shades—a 
ghost with dim longing eyes fixed 
on his dearest, who abode in the 
upper gaslight already forgetful of 
him. It seemed impossible that 
the whole house should not disco- 
ver this unparalleled phenomenon 
—this impossible devil: I glanced 
at my next neighbour in the stalls: 
he was holding his opera-hat against 
his lips: it was harder than ever to 
read his expression. I was uncom- 
fortable, as if I were at a double 
performance—as if two familiar 
dramas were interwoven in a night- 
mare. “Sure, ’tis the prince of 
Trebizond, who is travelling incog- 
nito,” cried judicious Martha, and 
Margaret bit her under lip and 
frowned. She cared not a jot for 
the character nor the audience. At 
the end of the second act my neigh- 
bour again left his seat, but I did 
not follow him. I was at once list- 
less and restless. 

In the last act the old gentleman 
played splendidly. I could still 
detect in him unusual excitement; 
but I fancied that he was aware of 
his excitement, and was using it for 
artistic ends. It filled the lines of 
his conception with abounding life: 
instead of a meagre sketch here was 
a glowing picture; instead of a 
tremulous but careful player a vivid 
mocking devil. Within the vast 
cathedral, where Margaret tries to 
pray, stands the fiend in shadow, 
more and less than human, angelic 
and batlike. The old gentleman 
was positively appalling. “ Close 
in upon her, spirits of darkness ; 
take your own.” Then the demons 
are heard lowly chanting through 
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the' heavenly music, and Margaret 
falls senseless, This swoon was 
admirably managed by the girl, 
who for the rest had played the 
part poorly enough. The remainder 
of the great story was disposed of 
with amazing speed. The butchery 
of Valentine, the madness of Mar- 
garet, rushed by to the throb of 
violins ; and there was the old 
— in the supreme moment. 

affied, he glared at his lost prey, 
but could still mock all things and 


It. 


For a long time I saw nothing of 
the old gentleman. His name van- 
ished from the advertisements of 
the theatre, where ‘ Faust’ had been 
only a stop-gap. The winter sea- 
son passed away, and spring was 
passing—the season in which the 
fancy of the young man turns so 
easily loveward. But to what love? 
In those days I had little to do, save 
to’ observe the tricks and oddities 
of my neighbours. I was an ama- 
teur of unconsidered gestures, a 
délicate discriminator of the ten- 
dencies and twists of noses. I was 
quick in the recognition of people 
even in a crowd. For such a student, 
there is no field so delightful as 
the Park. To the Park at noon 
in early summer flock lazily the 
fashionable, the beautiful, the ec- 
centric. Suddenly, after a month of 
east wind the folk of London awoke 
with amazement to the fact that 
the chimney-cowls had been turned 
completely round. They rubbed 
their dull eyes, bat could not rub 
out the marvel. With what creak- 
ing’ and groaning must those mo- 
notonous and depressing monsters, 
which had stared all one way until 
mankind had forgotten that there 
were four quarters of the heavens— 
with what jerking and metallic 
wailing must they have accomplish- 
ed that momentous revolution un- 
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himself. “Tis enough to make 
the very devil swear to be robbed 
of such a dainty.” There was such’ 
scorn and spite in his words that I 
turned cold and shuddered. Even 
the audience were moved; and as 
the curtain fell there was loud and 
general applause. The old gentle- 
man stepped out smirking and 
jaunty, and turned up his weary . 
eyes with the conventional respect 
for the gallery. 








der the silent and astonished stars! 
Morning saw them turned towards 
the north-east; a soft air blew from 
the south-west, lisping of Africa, 
wafting swallows homeward, fra- 
grant of violet banks; all colours 
were straightway deepened and 
softened ; men forgot the sky’s hard 
blue, infrequent amid _hail-storms, 
and looked up gratefully at a soft, 
deep bright heaven, where little 
fleeces were a-drying after storm. 
They saw, too, with newly-awakened 
eyes that the horse-chestnuts and 
thorn-bushes were lightly clad in 
fresh raiment, and that the elms were 
touched with green. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful under heaven than 
the first green on smoke-begrimed ° 
London trees when the west wind 
is blowing. It is like the singing, 
of Ophelia amid murders and mur- 
derous thoughts, or the smile of 
Victor Hugo for a child. But these» 
are of those wayward fancies, against: 
which I am warned by more ration- 
al persons. They belong to that; 
idle period of my life in whieh I’: 
was no better than a fanciful: ob- 
server of human: quaintness, and 
before I obtained that post of In- 
spector of Infant reel ay which « 
I am assured will be the making of/ 
me. But enough of myself. I was: 
but one of those who floated west- 
ward to the Park and felt the new 
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sweet wind caress my eyes. The day 
was delightful, and even the most 
elevated persons seemed pleased to 
see each other. Very exquisitely 
dressed men almost smiled as they 
nodded. As I looked up the Row, 
it seemed full of dark masses of 
cavalry, while hither and thither, 
between the slow - moving stately 
squadrons flitted a light horseman, 
or agirl on a bright chestnut came 
bounding. All the chairs beside 
the way were filled, and before them 
a crowd were moving, pausing, star- 
ing. They were so busy looking at 
each other, and holding themselves 
for inspection; so occupied with 
recurring thoughts, one of the sit 
of her bonnet, another of the hang- 
ing of his coat-tails; so fearful of 
missing a celebrated personage or 
being missed by a desirable ac- 
quaintance ; so eager to see the last 
new beauty,—that the sky need not 
have made haste to be so softly 
blue, nor the trees to put on their 
new livery. Yet nature fulfilled 
her modest task of breathing every- 
where and through all shrivelled 
hearts bountiful peace and the stir- 
ring of vivid joy. Asfor me, I 
walked on air, pleased with the 
gay throng and with my observa- 
tion of their manners, and the little 
lines on passing faces. I was walk- 
ing slowly when my eye was caught 
by a peculiar motion of a figure be- 
side me. I was on the left of the 
Row, and close to the ponies of the 
beautiful Lady Manuel, who had 
stopped her little carriage that she 
might speak to Captain Milvane. I 
was respectfully interested in the 
droop of the lady’s head, as she 
bent towards the gallant gentle- 
man, when my eye was diverted by 
the movement, half jaunty, half 
nervous, of which I have spoken. 
I stopped, and instantly recognised 
the back of the old gentleman. The 
back was very tightly buttoned 
into a smart coat, and had a stiff, 
almost boarded, appearance about 
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the waist. The glossy hat above 
it was set a little on one side; 
the trousers showed a sharp line_ 
descending straight to the bright 


- heel and eloquent of early days. It 


was a well-made-up and a prosperous 
back, a back which would increase 
the hopelessness of the unfortunate. 
As I was noting its characteristics, 
the glossy hat came off with a 
flourish. A handsome phaeton was 
passing quickly up the Park. I 
instantly recognised the driver, who 
was sitting up with an expression 
of profound indifference, and allow- 
ing his beasts to travel as they 
would. It was my neighbour of 
the playhouse. He seemed uncon- 
scious of the old gentleman’s salute ; 
but beyond him a bonnet was visi- 
ble for a moment; I inferred that 
a woman had nodded. The old 
gentleman looked after the carriage 
as if he were not unwilling to ad- 
vertise his connection with so irre- 
proachable a vehicle. He had re- - 
placed his hat at an angle a little 
more jaunty; he patted his collar, 
touched his cravat with his finger- 
tips, and swung round to continue 
his stroll. As he moved he caught 
sight of me. I was sure that he 
saw me, for the colour came with a 
suddenness most unusual in an old 
cheek, and there was an unnatural 
stiffness about the head and neck 
as he stared intently far away to- 
wards the Knightsbridge Barracks. 
I had moved towards him, but I 
stopped abruptly. It was clear 
that my study of the old gentleman 
was to be strictly confined to that 
smart but unsympathetic back, 
rigidly artistic, but lamentably de- 
ficient in human nature. I was 
hurt. I crossed the Row and in- 
serted myself into the denser crowd 
on the other side. I had not 
moved far when, glancing across 
the green on my right, I saw the 
phaeton coming down by the Ser- 
pentine. The speed had sunk al- 
most to a walk; the driver seemed 
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equally well pleased. An idle 
curiosity induced me to turn back, 
and I reached the end of the Row 
before the carriage. It was clear 
that the placid charioteer had no 
intention of stopping where some 
great ladies had pulled up their 
er by the way. He dropped 

is whip across his animals; they 
sprang forward, and as they sprang 
1 saw for a moment the face of the 
lady. It was the face of the whilom 
Margaret, the daughter of the old 
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gentleman. I was tired, out of 
humour with the unrecognised love- 
liness of the day; I found that one 
of my boots hurt me; I remembered 
a stupid call which I was bound to 
make. I held up my stick to a han- 
som, got myself well into a corner for 
fear of draughts (after all, this early 
summer weather is treacherous— 
perhaps all weather is treacherous 
—perhaps all things are treacher- 
ous, and all people), and so went 
home. 


Iv. 


For some years past the duties of 
that office which is to be the mak- 
ing of me, and which necessitate 
some travel, have taken up so much 
of my time that I have made little 
use of my power of nice observation. 
Noses have passed me unobserved. 
Perhaps for that reason the images 
of traits noted in my idle period 
remain no jot less clear in my 
memory. I often conjured up the 

re of the old gentleman with 
his tricks of hand, his stiff but 
tremulous aversion of the head and 
eyes, the conflicting lines of his 
face. Of the man I saw nothing 
for years. I was busy with my 
new duties, went but little to any 
club, and never to the Park at a 
fashionable hour, lest I should be 
still writ in the list of the unem- 
loyed. I once asked Tom Bolivar 
if he knew anything of our com- 
mon friend. Tom instantly became 
denunciatory but mysterious. He 
exploded into hot and angry words, 
which quickly descended into mut- 
terings. I am never sure how much 
Tom knows. He seems to know 
everything—he seems never to ad- 
mit the possibility of incomplete 
knowledge of anything—and yet ‘at 
times I find myself doubting if he 
be anything better than a blatant 
and buffle-headed fellow. I could 
not tell how much he knew about 


the old gentleman; if he knew 
anything about him, it was clearly 
something to his disadvantage. 
Much occupied with the duties 
of my office, launched on so desir- 
able a stream of the political irriga- 
tion-system, ambitious of further 
successes, I was slowly losing the 
habit of recalling the old gentleman 
to mind, when I saw him again. I 
shall see him no more. Only a few 
weeks have passed since our meet- 
ing. It was in the morning, for I 
had taken a holiday. I rarely in- 
dulge myself with a holiday; but 
it was a slack time with us, and the 
supply of samplers at the central 
office, where I was working at the 
moment, was unusually small. Let 
me confess my weakness; I treat- 
ed myself to a walk in the Park. 
It was late in May; summer had 
stolen upon us, capricious, in short- 
lived beauty; fresh green was 
everywhere, and the grass where 
it was allowed to grow was rich and 
yellow with buttercups. After noon 
it was almost too hot ; my pace fell 
to a crawl; my mind, relieved from 
the cares of office, began to resume 


its old habits; I noted little turns 
of the head, nervous laughs and 
coughs, tricks which a philosophical 
friend ascribes to our insular shy- 
ness. Tom Bolivar is not shy. 
While I was musing, he came and 
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seized me by the arm. I should have 

liked to shake myself free of him, 
but I have not enough strength of 
mind to hurt anybody’s feelings. 
Tom is not nice in the Park. He 
is a little rough in dress and man- 
ner, rather loud of voice, and fond 
of being looked at. I suppose that 
he is a fine-looking fellow; he is 
certainly big. He is burly, and 
heavy for a young man; I ‘suppose 
that he is young. He has a broad 
nose and a rough reddish skin, in 
which the colour is fixed, and sug- 
gestive of the regular but moderate 
consumption of alcohol: the bloom 
of youth has been succeeded by 
the blossom. People look at him 
askance, and he takes it for admira- 
tion. I do not like to walk with 
him in the Park. 

“T say, look there!” cried Tom, 
with unnecessary noise, and grasp- 
ing my arm as if it were a pint- 
pot — “look at that old blazer.” 
I looked, and started. There was 
something familiar in the extra- 
ordinary figure. It was certainly 
extraordinary. There were a pair 
of Hessian boots, which were so 
old, and had been so rubbed and 
polished, that I should have thought 
them but polish and tassels if boots 
could stand without leather. Was 
it possible that vanity prompted 
the display of those shrunken 
limbs? As my eye passed upward 
I noted an old, old coat, which 
stirred faint memories of gentlemen 
with long whips in unsuccessful cir- 
cuses. It was magnificently frogged, 
but obviously thin. It had been 
blue all over, but was now very 
white in parts. It was so tight 
that methought the poor old but- 
tons were one and all frenzied in 
the struggle for existence; each life 
hung on a thread. Could it be 
that the cause of this display of the 
board-like form was vanity? The 
hat was not in harmony with the 
remainder of the costume. The 
garments were the garments of the 
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romantic Stranger of Kotzebue. 
The hat was the reckless, mysteri- 
ous sombrero of the Mexican of 
Captain Mayne Reid. Redolent of 
the prairie was the handkerchief, 
loosely knotted about the white 
seamed throat. I looked earnestly 
at the face, but it was not familiar. 
“He does this every day,” said 
Tom, shoving me towards this ec- 
centric cavalier. “Did you ever 
see such a gay old guy?” Tom 
spoke in his hoarse whisper, which 
seems to have the effect of a 
telephone. I was uncomfortable, 
and pushed on without a second 
look. Yet I saw nothing else. The 
figure haunted me. I paid no 
attention to Tom’s remarks on 
fashionable folk, nor even to his 
emphatic nudges. My memory was 
flitting from place to place, from’ 
epoch to epoch of my career. On 
a sudden it lit upon the old gentle- 
man. Why should I think of him? 
This cavalier of the Park, for all 
his shrunken limbs, was evidently 
younger than that venerable artist. 
Moreover, nobody knew better than 
I that the old gentleman, off the 
boards and with no glass before 
him, was shy. I had long ago 
decided that the quality which lay 
beneath his many tricks and od- 
dities—the soil from which they 
drew their vitality —was shyness. 
It was in the highest degree im- 
probable that a shy man would 
attire himself as if he ran a circus 
in the boundless prairie, and, thus 
conspicuous, would tread the Park 
at its most fashionable hour. The 
idea was intolerable. I whistled 
it down the wind, and turned 
my attention to the minuter pe- 
culiarities of persons less highly 
coloured. I wished that I could 
whistle Tom Bolivar down the wind : 
it would have required a May hur- 
ricane. With Tom still dragging 


at my arm I turned, and again en- 
countered the Mexican stranger. 
As I met him, he glanced at me 
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from the corner of his eye, and 
ety averted his head. I knew 

e€ movement: my vague fancies 
leapt together and were certainty: 
it was the old gentleman. It was 
impossible, but true. Tom gave a 
hoarse laugh to show his apprecia- 
tion of the unusual costume. I 
shook him off and started in pursuit 
of my friend. Tom said “ Holloa!” 
and followed me. Pushing some- 
what roughly through the saunter- 
ing crowd I came to the side of the 
old gentleman. The old colour came 
up into the thin lined cheek, but 
with a strange difference; it was 
no wonder that he looked younger, 
for he was elaborately made up. 
I took his arm; as I did so, I heard 
akind of roar of astonishment be- 
hind me. I turned my head and 
saw Tom Bolivar standing open- 
mouthed. For a moment he stood 
like a beast in a slaughter-house, 
then he fled; I was rid of Tom. 
The arm which I took was trem- 
bling; the colour had ebbed from 
the cheek and left it ghastly, for all 
its decoration. The old gentleman 
muttered something, and interpret- 
ing his speech to suit my wishes, 
I hurried him out of the crowd. 
There were people all about us 
staring: a cad laughed; a police- 
man made a witty remark: after- 
wards I remembered these trifles. 
At the time I thought of nothing 
but the old gentleman, who seemed 
about to faint. I helped him into 
a cab, and followed him, though he 
made a feeble gesture of expostula- 
tion, I asked for his address. He 
fumbled in his old coat, and with a 
poor imitation of his ancient flourish 

ve me a card grown dirty and 
— about the corners; on it was 
written in pencil an address: his 
dwelling was in the dreariest street 
in. Soho, He had a bedroom in 


a.mean house—a bedroom to the 
corners of which the brush of the 
slattern paid angel visits; whence, 
when, the faded stained blind had 
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gone up crooked, one could discern 
a smudged back-window, two irreg- 
ular chimney-pots, some defective 
slates, probably acat. In his room in 
Soho I saw the last of the old gen- 
tleman. He liked my visits: I used 
to send out for a moderate supply 
of whisky. Under our influence he 
made a few remarks. He said that 
he could not understand why man- 
agers had suddenly ceased to offer 
him engagements. “ Soon after m 

daughter left me,” he said, “I fe 

out of employment. I have never 


- been able to understand the reason. 


I feel that I have it in me now to 
act as well as ever.” He had just 
finished his first tumbler. On an- 
other occasion he begged me not to 
suppose that his daughter had been 
unkind. I asked if she had not 
been able to help him. He pushed 
his tremulous right hand into the 
breast of his coat, and in an attitude 
of pride said, “ Under the circum- 
stances, I did not feel that I could 
accept pecuniary assistance.” Then 
his hand came out from his chest; 
he seemed to shrink in his chair; he 
bowed his head almost to his knees, 
and I heard him muttering. “God 
forgive me!” he said (I felt that he | 
had forgotten my presence); “I could, 
not take her money. I tried—God_ 
forgive me !—but I couldn’t.” 

When I last visited him, he was, 
wandering a little; he was nervous. 
and fidgety. He muttered fragments , 
of prayers and plays, and broke off. 
again and again to ask if it were not 
time to go to the Park. “I mustn’t 
miss the Park,” he said; “every- 
body’ll be there—the public—I can’t 
do without the public.” Afterwards 
he began to prattle as if he were, 
talking to a child. I could not 
hear much; but at last he spoke. 
out very clearly and said, “Baby, 
must clap her hands to pretty, 
mamma when the big.curtain goes 
up.” After that he said nothing., 
He would not touch his whisky ; 
and I knew that the end was near, 
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AMONG THE AFFGHANS. 


A SURVEYOR’S NARRATIVE. 


In a recent number I gave an 
account of the principal Pathan 
tribes who dwell beyond the north- 
western border of India, and with 
whom our troops have recently come 
into contact. I now venture to 
offer some details regarding the clans 
who live farther into the interior, 
especially those whose country lies 
in close proximity to the line of 
advance of our Khyber column. 
In addition to the Afreedees, this 
column of our troops, in the late 
Affghan war, came in contact with 
three other large tribes of Pathans— 
Mohmunds, Shinwarees, and Khug- 
ianees. Besides these, between 
Gandamuk and Cabul there - was 
only one more powerful tribe which 
could have opposed our further pro- 
gress—the Ghilzais. 

Between the Cabul wars of 1839- 
1842 and the late one, our Govern- 
ment had no dealings with any 
of these but the Mohmunds, who 
border on British territory. This 
tribe was next only in importance 
tothe Afreedees on our north-west 
frontier; and during the first weeks 
of.the advance of our troops, much 
depended on the action the Moh- 
munds. were likely to take —for 
they inhabit the northern slopes of 
the. Tartara range, which shuts in 
the Khyber on the north. They 
occupy Dakka and its neighbour- 
hood, and their country lay along 
the.right flank of our line of march 
from Jamrud to Chardeh in the 
Jellalabad valley, some miles _be- 
yond. Bussawal—that is, they flank 
the right of the main road for the 
first. five. marches from Jamrud. 
Farther, through their country run 


I, 


no less than three alternative ka 
fila (caravan) routes from Jellala- 
bad to Peshawar, either of which 
might have been utilised by an 
energetic Affghan general to cramp 
our advance by throwing a force 
into the Peshawar valley, ten or , 
twenty miles north of Jamrud, so 
soon as our main body was suffi- 
ciently advanced in the Khyber— 
more especially by using the Gan- 
dao route, as we shall show further 
on. Unlike the Afreedees or any 
other Pathan tribe, the Mohmunds 
long acknowledged the supremac 
of one chief—the Khan or Nawab 
of the village of Lalpoorah, which is 
on the left bank of the Cabul river, 
about thirty miles from Michni and 
just opposite the fort of Dakka. 
This chief acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the Ameer of Cabul; and 
had the invasion occurred ten years 
sooner, it is almost certain that we 
would have had the entire tribe 
opposed to us—threatening seri- 
ously our long, narrow line of com- 
munications. 

But since 1863 our political rela- 
tions with the tribe have gradually 
altered its original organisation and 
divided the interests of its several 
sections. Of these there are four 
principal ones,—the Tarakzai, in- 
habiting the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Michni, and the 
strip of country lying between the 
Khyber Pass and the Cabul river, 
including the small but rich valley , 
of Shilman; the Alimzai, possess- 
ing the country north of the Tarak- 
zai, including the large fertile valley. 
of Gandao, the lesser one of Pandiali, . 
and a farther one, with the southern, 
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slopes of a mountain-range known 
as Ilazai (entered on former maps 
as Cabul Sappar), dividing the 
Mohmund country from Bajour, 
inhabited by a section of the great 
Eusufzai tribe; the Baizai, lying 
west of the Tarakzai, and occupy- 
ing all the country north of the 
Cabul river as far as Gooshta and 
Chardeh ; and the Khwaizai, lying 
west of the Alimzai, with one stri 

of hills running on to the Cabul 
river itself. The two first, from 
their position on our border, have 
for several years come more and 
more under the influence of the 
British officials in Peshawar. The 
Baizai acknowledge unquestioned 
the supremacy of the Khan of 
Lalpoorah. The Khwaizai some- 
times do the same—more often 
consider themselves quite indepen- 
dent, both of the Ameer and the 
British. 

The Khan of Lalpoorah farms 
the revenue of several villages lying 
on either bank of the Cabul river 
north of Dakka, paying the Ameer 
a lump sum of about one-fourth of 
the full amount collected. In ex- 
change for this he is permitted to 
govern the Mohmunds as he pleases, 
and is allowed to keep up a small 
force of infantry and cavalry, from 
which he is bound to supply a con- 
tingent to the Ameer in time of 
war, in addition to a body of militia 
or levies, generally raised among the 
more independent section of the 
tribe. He still claims a supremacy 
over the whole of the Mohmunds, 
but these dispute his right when- 
ever possible. When he is other- 
wise engaged, he leaves the various 
sections to themselves; but so soon 
as he finds himself able to assert 
his right, or to interfere, he com- 
pels submission in peculiarly orien- 
tal style. Watching his opportunity 
when the smaller sections in any 
of the valleys are at feud amongst 
themselves, he secures an invitation 
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as arbitrator; proceeds to the val- 
ley with as many troops as he can 
muster, and settling down as a guest 
in some central position, levies con- 
tributions of food and money all 
round, till his now loyal subjects 
are tired of his exactions, pay up 
arrears of revenue, swear fealty, 
and escort him back to his home 
with every token of respect and 
affection. Despite these little dis- 
agreements, however, the various 
sections never completely denied 
the right of supremacy till the in- 
stalment of Mahmood Shah Khan, 
the present ruler, by the orders of 
the late Ameer, in place of Nowroz 
Khan, the hereditary chief, who fell 
into disgrace at the same time as 
Yakoob Khan, to whose mother he 
was related. 

In the early days following the 
annexation of the Punjab, the Moh- 
munds made their presence disagree- 
ably felt on the border, and were 
so very troublesome that it was 
considered necessary, for the protec- 
tion of the Doaba—the low count 
lying between the Swat and Cabul 
rivers after their entrance into the 
plains—to erect no less than three 
forts and two intermediate police- 
posts. 

The forts are,—Michni, at the 
débouchement into the Peshawar 
valley of the Cabul river; Abazai, 
holding a similar position on the 
Swat river; and Shubkudr, between 
them. Each of these forts consists 
of high earthen walls and bastions, 
with surrounding ditch, and each 
is garrisoned by a few companies 
of native infantry and a troop of cav- 
alry, and boasts a couple of cannon, 
but no artillerymen. A British 
officer now commands at each post. 
The garrisons are drawn from the 
regular troops in Peshawar, and are 
under the orders of the brigadier 
commanding that station. In this 
respect these forts and Forts Mac- 
keson and Jamrud differ from all 
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others along the frontier, which are 
garrisoned by detachments from 
the Punjab Frontier Force, which is 
under the orders of the lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab, and not those 
of the commander-in-chief in India. 

While these forts were yet build- 
ing, the Mohmunds did their ut- 
most to annoy the workmen, and 
near Michni erected a high tower 
on a knoll about two miles off in 
defiance. Two young British offi- 
cers took it into their heads to ride 
round this tower one evening; but 
as they were returning a volley was 
fired into them, and one killed. 
Troops were sent out, who destroyed 
the tower; but it was again and 
again rebuilt, and as often destroyed, 
before the Mohmunds became more 
_ peaceful. At that time the suprem- 
acy of the Khan of Lalpoorah was 
unquestioned ; and our Government 
thought that the surest way of 
putting a stop to these annoyances 
would be to send a force to burn 
Lalpoorah itself. Had this been 
done, it is quite possible that the 
sudden destruction of a village so 
far within the hills would have 
terrified the Mohmunds; but the 
slightest failure would have made 
matters much worse. 

So little was then known of the 
country that it appears to have 
been considered practicabfe to 
march troops, with guns, to Lal- 
poorah and back in three days, up 
the banks of the Cabul river. The 
only route along the banks is a 
narrow track, which in places is 
just practicable for experienced 
climbers! Luckily, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell (Lord Clyde), the brigadier in 
Peshawar, declined to attempt the 
march with a force less than ten 
thousand men,—and the project 
dropped. And it was just as well 
that it did; for we would have 
had not only Mohmunds, but all 
their neighbours, probably twenty 
to thirty thousand men, if not to 
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oppose the advance, certainly to 
harass, or to entirely cut off the 
return of the troops through a most 
difficult unknown country. 

Except during the Mutiny year 
’57, and those immediately succeed- 
ing it, when all the excitable youth 
of the border were enrolled under 
the British flag, and were doing 
good service in the North - West 
Provinces, raiding of villages and 
harassing of police-posts continued 
at intervals till 1863. During the 
winter of that year, when Sir Ne- 
ville Chamberlain, with 5000 men, 
found himself compelled to stand 
at bay in the Umbeyla Pass against 
the only formidable combination of 
the tribes there has yet been on 
the border, the Mohmunds invaded 
the low country in great strength, 
and endeavoured to besiege the 
forts of Michni and Shubkudr. 
A portion of the reinforcements 
marching to Umbeyla were di- 
verted to these forts, and the 
Mohmunds were driven with loss 
into their hills again, the loss on 
our side being little more than that 
of Lieutenant Bishop, who was 
shot while leading a cavalry charge 
over rough ground. The then 
Commissioner of Peshawar, Major 
James, next took matters in hand. 
His personal influence on the bor- 
der was very great. He had just 
returned from furlough, and hurry- 
ing up to Umbeyla, sent-for several 
of the border chiefs opposed to us 
with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted, and on their arrival broke 
up this most powerful confederacy 
by a little ruse that could not have 
succeeded in’ any less suspicious 
or more advanced state of society. 
Summoning the chiefs individually 
into his tent, he detained each a 
few minutes without exchanging a 
word beyond the most common- 
place civilities. Each was separ- 
ately dismissed, and conducted out 
of camp without being permitted 
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to exchange notes with his com- 
see Each concluded the others 
ad entered into separate arrange- 
ments with the Commissioner, while 
he alone was left in the dark. Be- 
fore twenty-four hours, more than 
30,000 out of the 40,000 Pathans 
had started off, every man to his 
own home! 

Major James next turned his 
attention to the Mohmunds. Sum- 
moning the chiefs of the Tarak- 
zai and Alimzai to meet him, he 
inquired into their wants; and 
finally entered into an agree- 
ment with them, by which a long 
narrow strip of country lying be- 
tween the frontier forts and roads 
and the base of hills, which had 
hitherto lain waste, was made over 
to them, which they were to culti- 
vate and possess free of tax so long 
as they behaved themselves. From 
that time till last winter no tribe 
was more amenable to reason. Only 
one contretemps occurred, the mur- 
der of Major Macdonald, command- 
ant of Fort Michni, by a young 
Mohmund of good family, in a fit 
of temper, or in revenge for some 
fancied insult. The murderer fled 
to Lalpoorah, and Nowroz Khan, 
the then chief, refused or was un- 
able to surrender him. Represen- 
tations on the subject appear to 
have been made to Ameer Shere 
Ali, but without effect; and Nowroz 
continued in power till the im- 
prisonment of Yakoob Khan, when, 
having refused to obey a summons 
to Cabul, the Ameer sent a body of 
troops to Lalpoorah, and driving 
Nowroz out of that place, put 
Mahmood Shah Khan in his place. 
As we were at peace with Shere 
Ali, we could not well give Nowroz 
refuge, especially as the Ameer 
pretended that one of the main 
reasons for his deposition was his 
refusal to seize and surrender Major 
Macdonald’s murderer. 

Nowroz fled to Gandao, and was 
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well received by the Alimzai, who 
seem from that time to have thrown 
off their allegiance both to the 
Khan of Lalpoorah and the Ameer 
of Cabul. Nowroz remained there 
till his death. So soon as the 
return of the Chamberlain Mis- 
sion caused the final breach between 
the Ameer and the British, the sons 
of Nowroz came into Peshawar and 
tendered their submission to the 
British authorities. They were 
hospitably entertained; and of 
course their rival, Mahmood Shah 
Khan, threw in his lot with the 
Ameer, and sent a strong contingent 
to aid in the defence of Ali Musjid. 
This Mohmund contingent was 
placed on the Rotas heights, a ridge 
about 5000 feet in elevation, over- 
looking and commanding the fort 
of Ali Musjid and the “Shadi 
Bagiar” entrance of the Khyber 
Pass, along which winds the Mac- 
keson road,—up that taken by the 
main portion of Sir Samuel Browne’s 
column in the advance to Ali Musjid 
on 21st November last. Till within 
three days of that advance, the 
Mohmund watch-fires and _ tents 
could be distinctly seen from Jam- 
rud. Then suddenly Mahmood 
Shah Khan changed front, probably 
alarmed by the formidable appear- 
ance of the huge British camp 
covering the whole country from 
Jamrud to Peshawar. The Moh- 
mund contingent deserted Rotas 
and retired toward Shilman and 
Lalpoorah. The formidable right 
flank of the enemy’s position was 
thus left unguarded ; and the turning 
flank-march made by the brigades 
of Generals Tytler and M‘Pherson 
was entirely unopposed, though 
some miles of it was made in single 
file, first along the steep mountain- 
slopes, and then down as rugged and 
formidable a gorge as it is possible 
to conceive, with precipitous crags 
rising 3000 feet above the narrow 
rocky water-course, down which the 
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troops filed without hearing a shot 
fired. This flank move, by plac- 
ing two infantry regiments in the 
Khyber Pass two miles in rear of 
the enemy’s position on their main 
line of retreat, in the first day of 
the attack, hastened the evacuation 
of the fort—which evacuation be- 
came a hurried panic-stricken flight 
before the morning of the 22d, 
when twenty-four pieces of can- 
non, and all tents, magazines, and 
stores, fell into the hands of the 
victors. It was no pleasant posi- 
tion held by Colonel Jenkins with 
the Guide Corps and Ist Sikhs—a 
portion of General Tytler’s brigade 
—that night: Ali Musjid untak- 
en; a deep gorge three miles long 
in his rear; the heights of Rotas 
to the left, greatly weakened by 
the defection of the Mohmunds, 
but not entirely evacuated by the 
enemy—these Mohmunds, perched 
like hawks on the heights to our 
right, closely watching the engage- 
ment round Ali Musjid, ready to 
pounce down on the two isolated 
regiments if the day went against 


us there; the Afreedees of the 


hostile party, under Abdoolla Noor, 
and others of less note, and pro- 
bably not a few of Khwass Khan’s 
“friendly” ones, perched in a simi- 
lar position, with a like object, 
above the rocky scarps facing us 
on the south side of the pass— 
the only support at hand being 
H.M.’s 17th Regiment, some three 
miles to our rear in a commanding 
position, and General M‘Pherson’s 
brigade a few miles farther off, but 
neither near enough to afford ready 
help in any sudden night-attack. 
Ere sundown, however, it became 
evident that the garrison of Ali 
Musjid would not hold out. The 
cavalry dashed past under a smart 
fire so early as four in the evening 
— it was the beginning of the end. 
Ere daylight the entire army was 
in disorganised flight. 
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Whatever his motives, Mahmood 
Shah Khan, in thus deserting the 
Ameer at the critical moment, 
greatly aided us. His overtures of 
submission, made as soon as we ad- 
vanced, were therefore entertained 
by Major Cavagnari, and he was 
left unmolested at Lalpoorah 
throughout the campaign. His 
offers of assistance were also ac- 
cepted, and soon put to the test. 
The road through the Khyber 
was at this time far from being all 
that could be desired. Round the 
base of the hill on which stood the 
Fort Ali Musjid, and for two miles 
up, the road ran along the bed of 
the main stream, a narrow rocky 
gorge. At the best of times, loaded 
camels could only pass each other 
here with great difficulty; conse- 
quently, during the first weeks after 
the advance, blocks in traffic were 
frequent. Had the winter rains 
been as heavy as usual, the increase 
of water would have rendered it 
almost impracticable for hours, or 
even days. From Lundi Kotal too, 
at the west end of the Khyber, the 
road to the farther base of the hills 
was narrow and winding for three 
miles, and for three more ran be- 
tween low grass-covered hills in- 
tersected by ravines, in which 
bands, of marauders daily took up 
a position and worried the convoys. 
For these and other reasons, it 
was considered advisable to examine 
the Michni kafilah routes, which 
pass through Mohmund country 
north of the Khyber, with the ob- 
ject of ascertaining their fitness or 
otherwise to be adopted as alterna- 
tive routes for the conveyance of 
stores to and from the front. Ac- 
cordingly, a reconnoitring party with 
a small escort accompanied by 
Mahmood Shah Khan, started to 
examine the Hyder Khan route, 
which crossed the Cabul river 
about half-way between Michni 


and Dakka, and entered the Pesha- 
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war valley after crossing interven- 
ing hills rising to an elevation of 
3500 feet. 

The party rode up the rocky 
path, styled the high road, into the 
Shilman valley, examined the route 
as far as the river, and returning to 
a village in Shilman, halted there 
for the night. Houses were placed 
at the disposal of officers and men, 
and all were hospitably entertained. 
The dinner of good stewed mutton, 
&c., was not to be despised, though 
the want of knives and forks was 
somewhat unpleasant. 

As the inhabitants expressed a 
strong wish for the adoption of 
one or other of the roads through 
the Mohmund country by the Bnit- 
ish, it was determined to have a 
survey made of each of them if 
possible. As the reasons given 
"were good, no opposition was an- 
ticipated. I, as surveyor, with an 
escort of one company of native 
infantry, was deputed for the work. 
“Tn the first place,” said the Moh- 
munds, “we will be well paid for 
the ground over which the road 
will pass; we will make a lot of 
money by working on it as labour- 
ers; we will find a nearer market 
than Peshawar for our wood, grass, 
fowls, sheep, &c.; and lastly, when 
you return to India, we will have 
more kafilahs using it than we 
have ever had hitherto.” We were 
soon at work amongst them. A 
chief for whom we had on a pre- 
vious occasion done a favour, joined 
us and soon made matters easy. 
But a contretemps might have oc- 
curred on the very first day of the 
trip. 

On a knoll, from which a fine view 
of surrounding country could be ob- 
tained, stood a tower, the only path 
to which passed through a small 
village. As we approached, a knot 
of Pathans stood in the way, and 
objected to our further progress, 
when the following conversation 











occurred: luckily we understood 
the language, a great advantage. 
Surveyor. “ What objection have 
you to make to my going to that 
particular tower, when you make 


_no objection to my passing through 


your country ?” 

Pathan. “Our houses lie in the 
way, and we do not wish you to go 
into our houses.” 

Surveyor. “ My work is on your 
hills, not in your houses, and from 
that tower I should obtain a fine 
view.” 

Pathan. “Yes, and a good view 
into our houses also !” 

Here a new speaker, who had 
spent some time in British territory, 
came forward and said: “ You see, 
Sahib, their Mem Sahibs —— 
are in the houses.” “But,” sai 
the surveyor, “if I wanted to look at 
Mem Sahibs I would have stayed in 
India: have we not enough there?” 
“ Yes,” he replied, “ but they are not 
here.” A general laugh followed 
this, and it being unanswerable, 
the surveyor turned back. But the 
feeling had changed; he was now 
invited to go on, and did so among 
a chattering mob, taking great care, 
of course, not to look round when 
female voices and giggling reached 
his ear. This jealous feeling is 
characteristic of all Affghans, and 
till the last winter the Pathan 
looked upon the Englishman as a 
dangerous enemy to domestic peace. 
When first the troops invaded 
Afghanistan, the sight of a British 
escort was the signal for every 
woman and child to fly to the 
nearest rocks; but ere two months 
had passed, the feeling had so com- 
pletely changed, that it was found 
difficult at times to turn the women 
and children away from the vicinity 
of towers doomed to destruction. 
They remained fearlessly in the 
villages round which our troops en- 
camped, and brought commodities 
for sale into the camps with perfect 
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confidence. More than one chief 
remarked to the present writer, 
during his wanderings amongst 
them, that never before had they 
heard or read of an army so gentle 
and so courteous to enemies and 
friends alike. 

Two or three trips through the 
country were necessary before all 
required was finished; and as 
these experiences may help to 
elucidate the peculiar character- 
istics of the tribes which have 
lately come under British sway, 
we may be excused for dwelling on 
them. 

A second trip had been arranged 
for, and in due time we again start- 
ed, accompanied by a Mr. Sinclair, 
assistant-commissioner, since dead. 
We were escorted by a company of 
native infantry, as on the former 
trip. This escort would not have 
been sufficient if the trips had 
not been invited by the inhabit- 
ants: these indeed would perhaps 
have preferred having the English- 
men without other escort than their 
own clansmen; but, as was proved 
afterwards, although the great bulk 
of the tribe might desire the pres- 
ence of their guests, they are at 
times powerless to prevent sudden 
attacks by parties of fanatics or 
outlaws. The country through 
which we passed is drained by 
the Cabul river. This river, tak- 
ing its rise beyond the city of 
Cabul, drains the valley in which 
that city lies, and passing along the 
base of the group of hills which 
lie between Jellalabad and Cabul— 
through which runs the Jugdulluk 
Pass—enters the Jellalabad valley 
after receiving the waters of the 
Surkhab, which drains a portion of 
the Safed-Koh; and the Alingar, 
Alishang, and Komar rivers, which 
drain a portion of the southern slopes 
of the Hindoo Koosh. Between 
Jellalabad and Dakka its bed is 
often over a mile in breadth, pass- 
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ing sometimes between low lands 
covered with rice-fields and dotted 
with villages, at others through 
rocky gorges at the bases of low 
isolated hills. After passing Dakka 
and Lalpoorah about four miles, it 
enters the group of hills lying round 
the Khyber, and taking a wide 
semicircular sweep, broken at in- 
tervals by short rectangular wind- 
ings, it enters the Peshawar valley 
at Michni. Its channel is here, 
at times, hemmed in between pre- 
cipitous rocks, and narrowed to a 
breadth of 60 or 70 yards. In 
places huge blocks of granite jut 
forward into the stream, against 
which the water is hurled with 
great violence during the months 
that it is swollen by the melting of 
the snows in the higher hills. At 
the sudden turnings the high-water 
mark is often 100 feet above the 
ordinary level. During the winter, 
again, it falls so low that the points 
of large rocks in its bed are ex- 
posed, and round them eddies are 
formed ; while other points, just 
hidden below the surface, are still 
more dangerous. It is therefore 
quite unfitted for boats of any kind. 
During the intermediate stage be- 
tween high and low water, goods 
are indeed brought down on timber 
rafts; but this can never supersede 
camel traffic between Dakka and 
Michni for at least nine months of 
each year. There is, however, a large 
amount of timber brought down 
at all seasons. Logs of deodar and 
pine, about 20 to 30 feet in -length, 
are made up into rafts, and floated 
down. On them sit four to six 
men, each being provided with a 
long pole to keep the raft off the 
rocks, and also with a shinaz (in- 
flated cow, goat, or sheep skin). 
When, despite the long poles, it 
becomes evident that the raft must 
strike, every man prepares his 
shinaz ; and a few moments before 
the blow comes, they hug these 
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skins, and throw themselves fear- 
lessly into the water. Buoyed up, 
they fly down-stream till they near 
some quieter portion of the river: 
here they wait on the banks till 
the timbers reach them; these they 
catch and rebind, and are off again. 
Every year, however, several men 
are lost in this perilous game. Nor 
is this the only danger. It has 
been mentioned above that the 
Khwaizais have a strip of country 
running on to the bank here, at a 
point where the river is narrow; 
and hemmed in between high banks 
are situated two of their villages— 
Shinpok and Palosi. Every raft 
must pay a fee before passing 
these, or run the gauntlet of a 
fire from the ever - ready sharp- 
shooters on either side. The ex- 
actions thus levied on traders be- 
came at one time so heavy that the 
trade began to diminish largely. 
Then the late Ameer entered into 
an arrangement with the Khwaizais, 
by which it was agreed that, for a 
early subsidy of 10,000 Rs., the 
hwaizais should undertake to pro- 
tect all traffic between Dakka and 
the Tarakzai country, and levy no 
fees. This 10,000 Rs. was to be 
paid them by the Khan of Lal- 
poorah, who was to deduct it from 
the amount yearly paid by him to 
the Ameer. The non-fulfilment of 
this contract during the unsettled 
times of our advance was the chief 
cause of the trouble given us by the 
Khwaizai Mohmunds during the 
last months of the occupation. 
When first the survey party. en- 
tered Shilman, however, all was still 
quiet. We pushed along, unmo- 
lested and even assisted by the 
inhabitants, across the series of 
rugged mountain - slopes falling 
abruptly from the Tartara range 
to the river, and reached Shilman 
in safety. 
Here we were joined by certain 
of the Tarakzai chiefs, who begged 
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of us to go through their country 
to Michni, and were positive that 
we would recommend a certain 
route called the Shinilo, along 
which no Sahibs had yet tra- 
velled, to the notice of the au- 
thorities. The only difficulty was 
that of crossing our guard, and the 
body of mules carrying several 
days’ rations, over the river. The 
chiefs affirmed that there was not 
the slightest necessity for their 
presence with us, as their ad- 
herents would hold the passes 
ahead. 

After some deliberation we agreed 
to the proposal, and sending off the 
escort to Dakka, we started’ vid 
Shinilo for Michni, having only the 
Khan’s men, and three or four of 
our own attendants carrying the 
survey instruments, with us. In 
due time we reached the river-bank ; 
and then, for the first time, were 
informed that there was no boat 
ready, as the last one had been 
destroyed by a flood, and a new 
one was not finished. Nor had any 
other arrangement for our crossing 
been made. However, just then 
some descried a small raft coming 
down-stream, and after a long talk, 
we secured it for the passage. It 
could only hold three men besides 
the crew; so the two of us, and one 
man carrying the Khan’s arms, got 
in it. The Khan and four or five 
of his men stripped and threw them- 
selves on shinaz into the water, and 
we were soon ferried across. Luck- 
ily, we had taken our rifle and the 

lane-table with us. We now sent 
the raft back for our attendants; 
but the raftsmen, as soon as they 
were across, said that it was impos- 
sible to recross against the strong 
current, and immediately broke up 
the raft. So our attendants had 
to go back, and we were thus left 
with the young Khan and six of 
his attendants. And just then, far 
above us, men were seen taking up 
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their position on the hills command- 
ing the pass. The Khan now be- 
gan to look anxious, and asked if 
the rifle was loaded. He also or- 
dered six fishermen, who had been 
lazily lounging about half naked, to 
get their arms and be ready to go 
with us. We asked how it was he 
was so anxious now, when he had 
been so confident before. “Oh, 
then I had all our followers, who 
have been left 6n the off-bank; now 
we have only twelve men, and in- 
vite attack.” However, there was no 
help for it. He and his men looked 
to their priming, and we were ready 
to start. But here a fresh difficulty 
arose: who was to carry the plane- 
table? His men simply refused to 
demean themselves by doing so; 
and with rifle, cartridges, rations, 
&c., we had about enough already. 
However, as a last resort, I was 
about to pick it up myself, when 
two more men appeared on the 
scene and paid their respects to us, 
and on hearing the difficulty, volun- 
teered for the duty. These were 
outlaws who had, some years pre- 
viously, committed manslaughter 
under very extenuating circum- 
stances, and had fled from jus- 
tice. Tired of long exile they 
had applied for pardon, and now 
offered their services in the hope 
of obtaining good marks. Their 
offer was gladly accepted: we had 
never before been so gratified as 
now by the arrival of a couple of 
cut-throats. They took up the in- 
struments, and away we started; 
but much valuable time had been 
lost. We had got about half-way 
up the opposite hill when a loud 
challenge came from above. In 
an instant we were all close be- 
hind rocks, rifles ready; but the 
challenge was truthfully replied to. 
“It is Jung Khan.” Explanations 
followed, and we were soon under 
the escort of 80 men, who had just 
arrived under Jung’s brother, after 
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a slight demonstration against a 
party of outlaws which had, about 
an hour before, occupied a defile 
through which our road lay. We 
now felt perfectly safe, and went 
aily on, taking notes and eves 
till nightfall, when we were stil 
seven miles from our destination. 
There was no halting-place here, so 
we determined to push on, and to 
return at some future time to finish 
the missing link. 

As we cleared the hills the chief’s 
men dropped off, and at length the 
chief himself with the rest of his 
following asked permission to go to 
his home, which was near, as all 
were tired and hungry, and there 
was no danger ahead. So for the 
last two miles we had only our two 
criminal companions, but got in 
safely by 10 at night. 

Mr. Sinclair distributed loongees 
(cloths), &c., among the Khans, and 
all apparently went off satisfied. 
But ere the survey could be re- 
commenced, the face of affairs had 
much altered. The Khwaizai had 
fruitlessly demanded the 10,000 Rs. 
annual subsidy, now overdue, from 
Mahmood Shah Khan, and vowed 
mischief. They resented the Ta- 
rakzai chiefs taking Sahibs along a 
route, in which it seems they con- 
sidered themselves part proprietors, 
without their leave: some sections 
of the Alimzai did the same. The 
dispute was at its height when 
a Syud or Fakir from Peshawar 
suddenly made his appearance on 
the spot, and at once collecting 
round him as many outlaws, fan- 
atics, and fiery young men as he 
could muster, began to preach 
war with the infidels, and used 
his spiritual authority to condemn 
the action of the Khans who 
had opened the purdah to the 
Sahibs. 

It is astonishing how soon a man 
with the slightest pretence to sanc- 
tity, especially if accompanied with 
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a little originality and dash, can 
obtain a hold on the superstitious 
fancies of the Pathans. He is at 
times permitted to demand their 
obedience on points with which he 
has no personal concern. No re- 
ligious mendicant vainly demands 
alms. A pretender will suddenly 
take up his abode under a large 
rock or tree near some village, stick 
up a flag, live in squalid filth, talk 
very sententiously, give advice on 
every possible subject with the 
dogmatism of an oracle, and before 
six months pass he will be a re- 
cognised authority. While he lives 
he is provided with more than suf- 
ficient food for his wants, and when 
he dies his grave becomes a place of 
pilgrimage, and miracles are per- 
formed at his shrine. Each section 
of a tribe has its own sacred spot to 
which its members resort; while 
here and there are the famous mira- 
cle-working giant shrines, known as 


Chalgazas, or “ forty-footers,”—the 
graves of the “giants there were 


in those days.” One of these 
Chalagzas, the common resort of 
Hindoo and Moslem petitioners, 
flourishes in Peshawar, close to 
one of the main roads. This dead 
giant had the peculiar faculty of 
growing every now and again, and 
threatened before long to grow 
straight across the public road. 
But here the civil authorities stepped 
in, and advised him to do his en- 
largement underground if he must 
do it, and warned him that other- 
wise he would find his space cur- 
tailed. He has very obligingly 
followed this advice ever since. 
There is a story told of our 
friends the Khyber Zakhakhels 
that is very probably true. It was 
long a sore point with them that, 
while every other section of the 
tribe had its particular shrine, no 
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Fakir had been obliging enough 
to die amongst them. They had 
been taunted about this by the 
others, till at last they determined 
to supply the deficiency. In 
Peshawar lived a Fakir of peculiar 
sanctity. A deputation from the 
Khyber waited on this saint, and 
earnestly invited him to pay them 
a visit. He granted the request, 
and on arrival was sumptuously 
entertained. After dinner he was 
informed of the vacancy in the 
Khyber saints’ calendar, and of the: 
determination of the tribe-to be no 
longer without the means of hav- 
ing a heavenly agent to forward 
the prayers of their sonless ones. 
As his soul was going straight to 
bliss, and his body to be so high- 
ly honoured, he could not possibly 
have any objection to the arrange- 
ment. Any way, the sacrifice was 
made, and the desired sanctuary 
secured.* 

To return to the Mohmunds. So 
soon as the Fakir there had col- 
lected a sufficiently large body of 
outlaws, &c., he marched with 
his following into the Tarakzai 
villages, demanded and obtained 
all the loongees presented by Mr. 
Sinclair, and made a bonfire of 
them. So far successful, he be- 
came more imperious; but the 
Tarakzais threatened to invite the 
Sahib to send troops to seize him if 
he troubled them more ; so he went 
off again to Gandao, vowing ven- 
geance. Of course much of this: 
did not transpire till afterwards. 
Everything seemed perfectly quiet 
when the survey party arrived 
on the scene. A native official 
of much border influence was. 
deputed to accompany the party, 
and to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for its safe conduct 
through the hills. The Alimzai 





been sent off at such notice. 


* As miracles are performed at the shrine, the saint must have forgiven having 
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and Tarakzai Khans were invited 
to Michni. The latter came in, and 
some of the former. Others wrote 
to say that they had no objection 
to the compass-wallah going any- 
where, but that they could not at- 
tend, as the demonstrations of the 
Fakir’s party rendered their presence 
in their villages necessary as a check 
against his designs. They further 
advised that no halt should be 
made at night except in very strong 
defensible positions. Attacks in 
daylight no one expected. Accord- 
ingly, leaving our tents and baggage, 
with the main part of the escort, 
behind, we started, with twenty 
sepoys and a body of Tarakzais and 
some Alimzai Khans, for a village 
called Zankhai, about seven miles 
from Michni, intending to return to 
camp at night. By mid-day we 
had finished the sketch required, 
and had climbed a prominent peak, 
from which a splendid view of the 


Gandao valley was obtained. Seat- 
ed on neighbouring knolls were 
smal] armed parties, with whom 
we entered into conversation, which 
was cordially carried on till some 
one noticed a strong body of men 
hurrying towards us from the valley 


below. Wishing to avoid a disturb- 
ance, we immediately began the de- 
scent, but had scarcely gone 100 
yards down-hill when the parties 
with whom we had been conversing 
opened a pretty smart fire on us, or 
rather over us, for, as usual, no one 
was hit. Considering it unadvis- 
able to begin a fight, we continued 
our retreat without returning their 
fire, and it soon ceased. Shortly 
after, we were on the road, and 
quietly moving campwards. The 
Tarakzai Khans having asked where 
we intended going next day, we 
broke through our usual custom 
and told them. They immediately 
asked permission to go and take up 
a position above the intended route, 
to prevent its being occupied by 
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any malcontents. This, after some 
hesitation, we allowed, and we never 
saw them again that day. Perhaps 
it was as well, for we could not tell 
friend from enemy. Some Alimzais 
remained with us the whole day; 
but though three of them were 
Syuds, they could not prevent what 
occurred. Scarcely had we pro- 
ceeded homewards a mile, when we 
noticed bodies of armed men hur- 
rying along a ridge to our left, and 
soon we were under a smart fire 
from every knoll and bush around 
us. A remonstrance against their 
conduct, when we were there with 
the permission of their chiefs, only 
elicited a volley, and loud yells 
of “Ali! Ali!” The sepoys now 
opened out in skirmishing order. A 
sudden sharp fire soon drove our 
enemies behind cover and taught 
them caution; but far from all 
supports, and unable to secure a 
good position, we were obliged for 
the next two hours to skirmish 
slowly back from bush to bush and 
rock to rock. The steadiness of the 
sepoys and the Sniders kept the 
enemy back, till we found ourselves 
obliged to descend a steep, stony, 
bare ridge. A heavy flank-fire had 
compelled us to keep on one side of 
the spur leading to this, and we 
were thus unaware that a body 
of the fanatics were hurrying on 
parallel to us within a few yards. 
As soon as they saw us crawling 
down the rocks, a wild “ Allahi! 
Allah!” rang out, and in a moment 
after they dashed on us sword in 
hand. For the first few seconds 
all seemed lost; in a few more the 
fanatics had been driven back under 
cover, leaving some of their number 
on the ground. One sepoy had 
been killed and one wounded, both 
with sword -cuts. Almost imme- 
diately after a heavy fire was again 
opened on us, and we were obliged 
to continue our retreat. A cor- 
poral was now shot down, mortally 
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wounded. In endeavouring to carry 
him off a delay occurred, and here 
unfortunately the Sunya tripped 
and fell over the rocks. Again the 
“Ali! Ali!” rang out, and in a 
moment they were into us again. 
They were again driven back, but 
not before they had cut down the 
r wounded Naick, who with 
is last breath was urging us to go 
on and leave him to his fate. His 
murderer fell with him, shot. We 
had still some miles of hilly ground 
to go over, but the enemy contented 
themselves by firing into us, thereby 
wounding another sepoy. But they 
never came near us again; and pro- 
bably, seeing the rest of the com- 
pany hurrying out to help us, they 
now made off. The first shots had 
been fired about one o’clock, the 
last at five. 

Here is an instance of an outrage 
committed by a small party of mal- 
contents against the wishes of the 
great body of the tribe, and a noble 
instance of the devotion and courage 
of our sepoys under most trying 
circumstances. One of the inde- 
pendent chiefs with us was shot 
through the face, and the three 
Syuds above mentioned remained, 
though unarmed, among the sepoys 
all day. 

The Fakir’s party returned to 
Gandao, and did not show up again 
for some months, but meantime 
hee on the feelings of the 

waizais, between whom and the 
Khan of Lalpoorah the dispute 
regarding .the river subsidy was 
still going on. Urged on by him, 
they at length commenced acts of 


open hostility,—first threatened to. 


attack Lalpoorah itself, then deter- 
mined to attack the small village of 
Kam (lesser) Dakka, seven miles 
from the fort, for having supplied 
us with provisions. 

Had they been permitted to do 
this, not only wll it have injured 


our prestige, but from this point a 
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short march over the hills would 
have brought the enemy on to our 
main line of communications from 
the Khyber, along which large con- 
voys were daily passing and repass- 
ing. To prevent it, 150 men of 
the Mhairwarra battalion, under 
Captain Creagh, were sent to pro- 
tect the village. But sending so 
small a force seven miles from sup- 
ports was only inviting attack, and 
in a few hours thousands of Moh- 
munds crossed the river and fiercely 
attacked the detachment. Captain 
Creagh had luckily taken up a 
strong position, against which the 
Mohmunds charged in vain. Again 
and again the Mhairwarras drove 
back the enemy with the bayonet, 
and bravely held their own till the 
arrival of reinforcements. First 
arrived a body of Lancers, who, de- 
spite the unsuitableness of the 
ground for cavalry, charged and 
inflicted a heavy loss on the Moh- 
munds. Some infantry and guns 
arriving shortly after, the Moh- 
munds were driven off and the 
Mhairwarras relieved. But now, 
unfortunately, it was determined 
to march back to the fort. Over 
four miles of low rocky spurs in- 
tervened, and, as might have been 
expected, the moment the retire- 
ment began the Mohmunds return- 
ed, and as night was drawing on, 
followed up the retiring column 
with great pertinacity, killing and 
wounding a few British soldiers. 
This move was unfortunate, in that 
by next morning more troops under 
Colonel Norman arrived on the 
scene ; and had the enemy remained 
on the ground, they would in all 
probability have been heavily pun- 
ished, if not quite cut off, in attempt- 
ing to recross to their own side of 
the river. But the Mohmunds had 
had enough of it; and as, in ex- 
change for 100 dead and many 
more wounded, they had but two 
rifles to show, the game was consid- 
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ered a losing one, and they never 
in molested us. 

The Cabul river, lying north of 
the Khyber Pass, and cutting off 
from it the numerous tribes that 
lay among those hills and valleys 
by so difficult a barrier, added 
much to the quietude and safety 
of the Khyber Pass throughout 
the late operations. But for it 
large bodies of hostile Mohmunds 
and others may at any time have 
crossed the intervening hills and 


threatened the convoys, despite all 


arrangements with its proprietors 
and inhabitants the Afreedees. Any 
body crossing it in force would 
always have run the chance of 
being cut off before they were able 
to recross into Gandao. 

Though this valley passes one 
of the main routes from Cabul to 
Peshawar ; and, as we said above, 
had an energetic general been in 
command of the Ameer’s troops, he 
might have caused no little trouble 
and alarm by pushing a force down 
that way into the valley of Peshawar, 
ten or twenty miles from that city, 
where they would have had only a 
few companies of native infantry 
and two troops of cavalry to oppose 
them and to hold the forts. This 
kafila route leaves the Peshawar 
valley and enters the hills at a 

oint about four miles west of 

habkudr fort. For the first few 
miles it winds among low, dry, rocky 
hills, having the Mohmund valley of 
Pandiali on its right, beyond which 
comes another Mohmund valley 
studded with large villages, through 
both of which rutis a fair side route 
into the Bajousi valley. About ten 
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miles from Shabkudr the main route 
crosses a low pass into the Gandao 
valley, which is almost circular, and 
with an area of over one hundred 
square miles. It is well cultivated 
and contains many villages. In the 
centre of the valley stands a low 
isolated hill, which would form, 
with the villages near it, a strong 
central position for any British 
force sent to coerce the Mohmunds. 
As in all these valleys the water- 
supply is precarious, a large water- 
course,—the Rod - i- Gandao,—runs 
through the valley; but, as usual, 
the water in it often sinks below 
the surface, though at other places 
the supply is so plentiful that large 
rice crops are produced. Both here 
and in the Shilman valley, “ Persian 
wheels” are used for irrigation. 
The fields continue over undulating 
ground to the watershed of the 
valley Nahaki Gakhe, after which 
is a rather sharp descent, down 
which the kafila route winds into 
another large valley occupied by 
the Baizai and Khwaizai. The 
route continues westwards up this 
valley to another watershed—a high 
plateau broken by low hillocks, 
among which lie detached slices of 
cultivation, and many villages and 
towers of the Baizai. This plateau 
forms the connecting-link between 
the Ilazai peak and the hills hem- 
ming in the Cabul river. The water 
from its western slopes drains into 
another large water-course, which 
empties itself into the Cabul river 
near Goshtia. The eastern Grainage 
falls into the Swat river about ten 
miles up from Fort Abazai. 


Il. 


Succeeding the Afreedees west- 
ward is the large tribe of Shin- 
warrees, occupying the western end 
of the Khyber Pass, known as 


Loargai, where our new canton- 
ment of Lundi-kotal stands; and 
the northern slopes of the Safed-Koh 
facing the first twenty to thirty 
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miles of the Jellalabad valley. This 
valley is entered as the traveller 
descends from Lundi-kotal towards 
Dakka, but is a succession of low 
hills and ravines, till, after passing 
that fort, and the very small defile 
known as the Khurd (lesser) Khy- 
ber, he emerges into a wide valley 
near the village of Hazar-i-nao. In- 
stantly the eye is struck by the 
grand panorama around, especially 
during the winter months. Some 
thirty miles in direct distance to 
the south stands the massive range, 
well deserving the name of Safed- 
Koh—the white (or snow-covered) 
mountains — its crest rising to 
15,000 feet and more; a succession 
of pinnacles, on whose steep sides 
the snow can scarce find a resting- 
place. Often it falls from them in 
masses, and leaves bare, huge, black, 
rocky scarps, which form a striking 
contrast with their white neigh- 
bours. 

Jutting northwards from these 
crests is a succession of bold 
spurs, which first fall abruptly to a 
height of about 12,000 feet, and are 
thus far treeless and bare; then for 
some miles continue their course, 
with very slight gradients, where 
their sides are densely wooded ; 
then fall abruptly to the height of 
4000 to 6000 feet, whence they 
break up into hillocks and ravines, 
or spread northwards in fanlike pla- 
teaux, gradually falling away till 
they are lost in the low rice-cov- 
ered lands along the banks of the 
Cabul yiver—or, before doing so, 
suddenly start up again in the 
shape of isolated small hill groups 
1000 feet above the plain, which 
end abruptly where the waters of 
the river wash their bases. These 
latter plateaux, unlike those which 
fall away completely and are culti- 
vated, are generally covered with 
pebbles and rocks, and are bleak 
and barren in the winter, hot and 
dusty in the summer; and those of 
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our troops whose misfortune it was 
to spend the last months of the 
occupation on them—encamped in 
small tents, or, painfully trudging 
backwards and forwards from the 
posts right and left of them, on 
convoy-duty, with the glare and 
the dust, the treeless waste and 
the foul smells, for their compan- 
ions, while not two days’ journey 
from them stood up the grand snow- 
capped forest-clothed mountains— 
cannot be blamed if they longed 
efor India, and came back with 
hearfelt wishes never to return, 
after losing so many of their num- 
ber when cholera and fever had 
sought them out sick at heart with 
hopes deferred or disappointed, and 
oppressed with ennui. All had 
heard that Cabul was a paradise of 
fruit. They saw nothing but stony 
wastes, or fever-giving rice-fields. 
And yet, not ten miles from the 
main road lay those fruit-produc- 
ing orchards, the produce of which 
every year is carried away in thou- 
sands of camel-loads. 

Rising immediately under the 
snows are numerous water-courses, 
which combine and form many 
large streams, with few windings, 
dividing the larger spurs and pla- 
teaux. They gradually widen, and 
where they enter the valley are 
sometimes hundreds of yards across. 
Where enclosed between the spurs, 
the water during several months of 
the year is deep and swift; but as 
soon as it emerges it is carried off 
by numerous cuttings for irrigation, 
till often not a drop is left where 
the road crosses the channels. As 
far as the water can be carried, the 
ground is almost entirely under culti- 
vation, and among the fields lie 
numerous large forts with loopholed 
towers and walls and massive gates. 
Surrounding these forts, in which 
lie the huts of the inhabitants, are 
the numerous orchards of peach and 
apricot, pear and apple, pomegranate 
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and mulberry, and on most of the 
trees are grape vines of the finest 
species. In each of these valleys 
is one or more villages, each vil- 
lage consisting of thirty, forty, or 
more forts within short musket- 
range of each other. The first six 
or seven of these valleys are in- 
habited by Shinwarrees, having a 
total population of over 15,000 
souls. Their fields extend to a 
distance of about ten miles from 
the hills, and are then succeeded 
by the dry, stony, barren country 
above alluded to, or by the villages 
of the peaceful Tajiks. The exist- 
ence of this race is another of the 
peculiar characteristics of Affghan- 
istan. Of Persian descent,—quiet, 
industrious, peaceful, obedient to 
every new ruler—belonging to the 
Shia persuasion of Moslems,—the 
Tajiks form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, not only of the Jellalabad 
valley, but of all the main level 
portions of all the chief valleys of 
Affghanistan, and carry on their 
trade, and produce most of the 
manufactures of Cabul, without 
interfering with the Pathans, and 
regardless of the changes of govern- 
ments or dynasties. It was owing 
to their presence in all the large 
villages along the main route of 
our troops from Dakka. to Ganda- 
muk, and in the neighbouring vil- 
lages along the south bank of the 
Cabul river, that here no opposition 
was offered—quietly submitting to 
the new order of things, delighted 
with the unusually high prices ob- 
tainable for the produce of their 
fields. 

Although less warlike than the 
Pathans, they are strong, and brave 
enough to hold their own; and if 
properly managed, would form a 
powerful support to any settled gov- 
ernment. Hitherto their humility 
and love of peace have, however, 
only laid them open to heavy exac- 
tions; while their wilder neighbours 
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have borne but a very small propor- 
tion of the burdens of the state. 

The Shinwarrees of the Khyber, 
occupying the western end, known 
as Loargai, not only showed no 
open hostility to our troops, but 
cordially co-operated ; early brought 
wood, grass, &c., for sale; helped 
the sappers and other soldiers in 
cutting the roads; supplied escorts 
for camels when grazing, and mules 
for transport of stores; and invit- 
ed our medical officers to attend 
to their sick women and children. 
The very next sections of the tribe 
—the Sungookhels and Merjankhels 
—acted in precisely the reverse way. 
Occupying cave-dwellings among the 
barren rugged hills lying south of 
the toad from Lundi-kotal to Dakka 
—divided into small communities 
owning no supreme authority—liv- 
ing a nomad life, sometimes among 
the forests of the Safed-Koh and 
the upper portions of the Triab, at 
others among their own low grass- 
covered hillocks,—they had nothing 
to lose but their flocks and herds, 
These they early hid away among 
the rocky fastnesses; and from the 
day that our first regiment marched 
into Dakka, to the day the last regi- 
ment, returned to the Khyber, small 
parties of these two sections took 
up their quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of the main routes, and cut up 
stragglers, fired on the escorts, and 
even at times attempted to seize 
whole convoys of laden or unladen 
camels. 

Twice, as General Tytler’s column 
marched from Bussawal to Bazar, 
these constant depredations were 
punished by the destruction of such 
huts or stores as could be discovered ; 
and as they fired at the troops these 
retaliated with interest, and some of 
the boldest of the marauders were 
killed and wounded. But having 
nothing more to lose, they continued 
their old games to the last. The 
remainder of the Shinwarrees, the 
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main portion of the tribe, occupy- 
ing several large villages, remained 
neutral for several months. Their 
chiefs sullenly refused to tender 
their submission to our political 
officers; but, on the other hand, 
they never molested our camps or 
convoys. Certainly our posts were 
all in the open plain, and were very 
strong, each consisting of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry. Between 
them and the nearest Shinwarree 
hamlets lay Tajik villages, from 
which we obtained supplies of 
forage daily, and would at once 
have obtained information of any 
expedition starting to attack us; 
and as this intermediate country 
was level, the Shinwarrees would 
have had to chance being hemmed 
in and cut up by our cavalry before 
they got back. So goodwill had 


but little to do with their sullen 
neutrality, as, indeed, was proved 


before the close of the campaign. 
Jellalabad had been peacefully 
occupied for several months; re- 
connoitring and foraging parties 
had gone into all the neighbouring 
villages without causing any alarm 
or disturbance. The winter was 
assing away; ere long we would 
able to make a fresh start for 
Cabul; or if Yakoob Khan came 
to terms, we might soon return to 
India. Yet, owing to the peculiar 
position we held there—having pas- 
sive enemies all round that our 
Government strongly desired to 
prevent becoming active ones—not 
a single valley or road half a day’s 
journey from the lines of march of 
the troops had been surveyed. 
It was now urged by the survey 
officers and others, that at least 
some attempt might be made to 
find out what lay around us, and 
if possible to map it for future use. 
The Commander-in-Chief, who had 
just visited Jellalabad, concurred 
eartily, and at length two survey 
parties started—one under Major 
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Tanner, the other under Captain E. 
P. Leach, R.E. The former soon re- 
turned to camp; the latter came to 
grief. Accompanied by a company 
of native infantry and a party of 
Guides cavalry, each under a British 
officer, Captain Leach began work 
in the nearest Shinwarree village. 
A native chief accompanied the 
party, to prevent mistakes and to 
smoothen difficulties. | Whatever 
his influence elsewhere, he appears 
to have had but little among these 
Shinwarrees, at least during these 
exciting times. For the first few 
days all went well. The influential 
chief again and again endeavoured 
to dissuade Leach from going here 
or there; but on each occasion his 
objections were overruled, and his 
prognostications of evil were unful- 
filled. If the Shinwarrees showed 
little friendship, they were not 
openly hostile, and the surveyor 
was encouraged to proceed. But 
all this while one of those peculiar 
influences was at work, so hard to 
foresee, so little understood by men 
unacquainted with the Pathans. 
Perhaps a fortnight earlier the 
surveyor might have gone from end 
to end of the Shinwarree country 
without meeting strenuous opposi- 
tion; but, as was elicited after- 
wards, hardly a week previously, 
some petty chieftain more restless 
than his fellows had commenced in- 
triguing for a row. There had not 
been a social “ Donnybrook” for 
several months. The Afreedees 
and Mohmunds round the Khyber, 
the Merjankhels still nearer, the 
Mangals and Jajis in the Kooram 
valley, the British troops and those 
of the Ameer, had each and all had 
a little fun during the past winter. 
But the Shinwarrees had sat in their 
villages while war and bloodshed 
had been frolicking all round them 
—while camel-loads of stores and 
treasure had passed in thousands 
within sight of their towers. It is 
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not difficult, where such feelings 
predominate, to raise a “ war party,” 
and the fever is very catching in 
the most peaceful communities. 
Soon a considerable number are bent 
on having a row with some one. 
On one side were their old enemies 
the Khugianees, but on the other 
were the almost defenceless Tajik 
and Dehgani villages round Pesh 
Bolak, and these had steadily sup- 
plied the Feringhees with stores 
and forage. Certainly the Sahibs 
might be annoyed if these were in- 
jured; and in 1842 similar acts 
had been followed by the rapid and 
wholesale destruction of offending 
villages. The elders remember 
those days, and point to the hun- 
dreds of white tents dotting the 
whole course of the road not twenty 
miles off. But the young men do 
not remember all that. The mool- 
lahs and fakirs promise God’s 
blessing on all who attack the 
Kafirs, and heavenly bliss to all 
who are martyred for the good 
cause. The discussion is still hot— 
counsels divided as to who should 
bear the brunt of the first attack— 
when news arrives in the extensive 
village of Maidanak, where a large 
party is even now arranging the 
plan of operations, that a compdass- 
wallah is in the neighbourhood 
with a small escort. 

Not only in the neighbourhood, 
but there, on a low hill not three 
miles off, he is even now standing 
and “opening the purdah.” If 
one Sahib more than another is 
feared and detested by those Path- 
ans who have never come in con- 
tact with them, it is the compdass- 
wallah or surveyor. 

Not only is he supposed to be 
the man who guides the troops 
through intricate passes, who carries 
away maps of the country for future 
occasions, but with that magic 
compass (theodolite) of his he turps 
hills and villages topsy-turvy, and 


looks under them—some swear he 
can even look right through them; 
and if so, what is to prevent his 
looking slap through the walls of 
their houses at their wives and 
pretty daughters, and even through 
their bodies also? “ Bismillah! 
here is the very thing for us— 
God has given our enemies into 
our hands.” Bang, bang! go the 
warning muskets; dub, dub, dub/ 
the sullen notes of the war-drums, 
rousing every man from his labour 
or his sleep, and, unquestioning, 
they follow the lead of the most 
prominent moollah against the 
Kafir. A desperate fight Leach had 
of it too. But for his daring gal- 
lantry his whole party might have 
been cut to pieces. The loss was 
but too heavy as it was. Lieut. Bar- 
clay, in command of the infantry 
escort, was mortally, and Leach se- 
verely, wounded; one havildar was 
killed and several sepoys wounded. 
But the enemy allowed a loss of over 
twenty killed and wounded. After 
sharp fighting, the party got back 
into the open .and was safe. Of 
course punishment’ must follow. 
General Tytler marched out a few 
days after with a strong force to 
Maidanak; but as soon as the 
Shinwarrees discovered the strength 
of the force sent against them, and 
saw that able general quietly dis- 
posing his men in a way that pre- 
cluded all hope of successfully 
attacking them, they considered 
discretion the better part of valour, 
and, quietly abandoning their vil- 
lages and forts, they retired to the 
neighbouring heights, and sat in 
dense masses quietly watching our 
movements. Nothing could induce 
them to fire a shot; and of course 
without that the general would not 
fire on them. 

Their chiefs came in and sub- 
mitted, and were ordered by the 
general to accompany the surveyors 
all round the neighbourhood while 
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they sketched the country. In the 
meantime the offending towers were 
blown into the air, and the villages 
of the chief offenders burnt—much, 
however, being left for them to lose 
if they again gave occasion for 
future punishment. 

The troops had had a weary 
night-march over stones and _boul- 
ders, carrying their heavy cartouch- 
boxes and rations. Many had done 
a day’s march just before starting 
for the night one; but until it was 
evident that there would be no 
fighting none flagged, the “ beard- 
less boys” tramping along over 
rugged spurs and ravines all through 
the long night and hot day without 
a murmur, by the side of the few 
veterans,— the native troops, as 
usual, being quite as fresh on the 
second evening as on the first. 

These wearying marches by night 
and day—to the soldier, apparently, 
objectless and resultless—were al- 
most as trying as the killing convoy- 
duties ; yet every fresh call on them 
was heartily responded to. So that, 
despite the disappointment of this 
“demonstration” to Maidanak, all 
were ready to start cheerfully again, 
when, in less than forty-eight 
hours after their return to camp, 
a portion of them were again warned 
for night-marching by the same 
general. 

While yet these events were 
passing round Maidanak, a small 
party of the 27th Native Infantry, 
under a havildar, had escorted a long 
string of camels and mules through 
Pesh Boalak to the nearest Shinwar- 
ree villages in that neighbourhood, 
in the wake of a Gomashta native 
commissariat official, who was bent 
on purchasing a large quantity of 
forage. They had gone some miles 
from camp, and had made several 
purchases, when suddenly a row 
was heard ahead, and presently 
the fat Gomashta came flying back 
towards the sepoys, pursued hotly 
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by three or four Pathans. These 
seeing the escort, fired into them, 
and were soon joined by twenty or 
thirty others. The havildar sent 
his charge quickly to the rear, and 
putting his men in _ skirmishing 
order, quietly retired without re- 
turning the fire till he had cau- 
tiously and thoughtfully passed all 
the Shinwarree towers. He then 
took up a position behind a pile 
of stones and waited for his assail- 
ants, who, emboldened by the quiet- 
ness of the sepoys, now came care- 
lessly on. A sudden volley pros- 
trated a young chief and two of his 
men; a second made the Pathans 
seek cover, and the sepoys came 
back to Bussawal without loss. 
The instigators of the attack were 
discovered, and it was determined 
to destroy their towers. 

Late at night General Tytler, with 
about 1000 men of all arms, includ- 
ing two mountain-guns and some 
troops of native Lancers, marched 
for Deh Sarak, the scene of the 
outrage. Again ail night we tramp- 
ed through irrigated fields and over 
stony slopes, and as the first streaks 
of dawn enabled us to look round, 
we saw the offending village still 
two miles ahead. The General 
fearing that, as on the last occasion, 
the real delinquents would again © 
give him the slip, now ordered the 
cavalry to the front and rapidly 
went off to surround the two doomed 
forts. It was a grand sight. The 
splendid body of Lancers trotting 
off towards the numerous large 
mud-forts and towers ahead, lying 
among fields of waving corn, dotted 
thickly with fruit-trees of many 
kinds, hemmed in between two 
broad water-courses which emerged 
from a succession of low grassy hil- 
locks, behind which rose the mas- 
sive mountain-slopes of the Séfed- 
Koh covered with dense forests of 
giant cedars and pines, these gradu- 
ally tapering off as they touched on 
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the fields of snow which lay thick 
up to the mighty crests, crimsoned 
with the first rays of the rising 
sun; while above the lofty pinnacles 
hung huge masses of dark clouds 
betokening a coming storm. 
Scarcely a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed when the rapid pattering of 
musketry told the infantry that to- 
day at least there was work to be 
done. A messenger came galloping 
back to order up the infantry and 
guns; and we were soon doubling 
on as fast as the boulders and wet 
fields would let us. General Tytler 
had ordered the cavalry to surround 
the offending forts; one of them 
was somewhat in advance of the 
other. Probably encouraged by 
seeing only cavalry on the ground, 
the Shinwarrees immediately opened 
fire on them; and as the infantry 
reached the scene, they discovered 
one party dismounted and keeping 
off the Shinwarrees with their car- 
bines. Gradually, but surely, these 
were closing in on them with drawn 
knives, when the Martinis in a 
minute changed the face of affairs. 
The Shinwarrees started off in 
bodies of fifty to a hundred,—one 
taking an open line over a neigh- 
bouring plateau. Instantly the 
cavalry were in pursuit. As they 
neared this body it halted, and, with 
great coolness, waited till the caval- 
ry were within a dozen yards, then 
gave them a volley, emptying a few 
saddles. But in another moment the 
Lancers, headed by the British offi- 
cers, were into and through them, 
and, in less time than it takes to 
write it, every man of them lay 
dead on the plain. Then one fort 
after another was cleared, many in- 
dividual Shinwarrees standing firm 
to the last with great pertinacity. 
The village cleared, the troops 
now commenced the mining of the 
doomed towers. While this was 
doing hours passed, and we could 
see dense masses of the enemy 
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gathering from all sides on our 
front and flanks. Behind us were 
some two thousand “friendly” 
spectators. Clustered round one of 
the forts of Deh Sarak was a party 
of men, women, and children. 
These had refrained from attacking 
the foraging party, and from firing 
on the cavalry, and their dwellings 
were safe. Throughout the day 
they never budged from their walls, 
even when, later on, they were be- 
tween a cross-fire. And yet they 
were of the same tribe and of the 
same village as the men with whom 
we were fighting ! 

Shortly after, word was brought 
in to Major Connolly, the Political 
Officer, that the Jirgah (tribal 
council) wished to come in and 
treat for terms. “Cease firing” 
was ordered in consequence. But 
while this order remained in 
force, the masses ‘of the enemy 
closed in. Up went one of the 
towers, a mass of earth and loose 
stones, and the retirement began. 
Immediately the whole country was. 
alive, and heavy firing commenced 
on all sides. Once again the Gen- 
eral halted till the second tower 
was about to rise. Under cover of 
the banks of the water-courses men- 
tioned above, large bodies of Shin- 
warrees closed in towards our flanks. 
These two water-courses, after pass- 
ing the village, met at a point near 
where our road back to camp lay, 
and were there covered with long 
reeds. The object of the enemy 
was to get into these reeds and 
dash into us as we retired. Luckily 
our General knew their tactics well. 
The mining was completed; the 
retirement had recommenced ; the 
tower rose in a dense cloud, with a 
loud roar, in the air, and at the 
same moment a wild yell rang over 
every hill, “ Ali! Ali!” and a large 
body furiously dashed at our near- 
est skirmishers, led by a party of 
fanatic moollahs. In a moment 
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after, when their assailants were 
within fifty yards, the Martinis rat- 
tled out, and in less than a minute 
over 100 of the enemy were pros- 
trate. Again and again they tried to 
rush in with their knives, but with- 
out success ; and before long we were 
all safe across the nudlahs (water- 
courses), and were quietly forming up 
again to receive them. They came 
down in mass, but stopped short on 
the farther bank, well out of rifle- 
range, and our retirement continued. 
Frightened out of their wits, the in- 
habitants of Pesh Bolak begged the 
protection of the General from the in- 
furiated Shinwarrees, and it was ac- 
corded. A party of Goorkhas held 
the village all night; and before 
morning, when the enemy had real- 
ised their loss of 400 to 500 of their 
bravest, they had dispersed and 
gone back with their dead and 
wounded to their homes. Shortly 
after, their chiefs came in and ten- 
dered their submission, and never 
again molested us. Their country 
had meanwhile been mapped. On 
asking why they had so fiercely 
attacked us, they said that twice 
before the Ameer had sent troops 
to punish them. On each occasion 
these troops had driven them from 
their villages in the morning, but 
had been hemmed in and cut to 
pieces as they retired in the even- 
ing, and they had hoped that our 
fate would have been similar. 

It should not be concluded from 
this statement that the Shinwarrees 
do not recognise the Ameer’s autho- 
rity. To avoid paying taxes, they, 
like all other Pathan tribes, will 
oppose his troops, especially after 
an enhancement of rates; but they 
acknowledge his suzerainty, supply 
a contingent for his army, and 
would at all times be ready to side 
with him in case of foreign invasion. 

Our loss in the engagement was 
two killed and about fifteen wound- 
ed. The enemy fired wildly and 
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carelessly, their endeavours being 
almost solely directed to closing 
in on the skirmishers with their 
knives. From what we saw here 
and elsewhere, we cannot help 
thinking that the loose skirmish- 
ing order of fighting is not nearly 
so well adapted to fighting these 
irregular combatants as the old 
line, especially when retiring. So 
long as our troops advance the 
enemy gives way, and the rapid 
fire of skirmishers, followed by 
some companies in close order, 
hastens their movements. But 
when—as is so often the case— 
we are retiring, the bravest of the 
enemy rapidly follow, crouching 
from bush to bush and from rock 
to rock, giving very little oppor- 
tunity for careful shooting to our 
skirmishers; and when these are 
scattered in rough ground, individ- 
uals linger here and there for a last 
shot, and more than once have been 
surprised and cut off from their 
comrades before they were aware 
of the proximity of their lurking 
enemy. Their bodies are then, 
perforce, left to be mutilated, and 
their rifles fall into the enemy’s 
hands; or if efforts are made to 
recover them or their arms, those 


‘who go back for them are them- 


selves liable to be surrounded and 
cut off; whereas if the last files 
retire in line, keeping pretty close 
together, a wounded man and his 
weapons can immediately be taken 
up by his comrades without delays 
occurring; and if the enemy does 
close in, he has to meet a line 
of bayonets, besides the rapid fire 
of the Martini. Further, until we 
can put more veterans into the 
field, the continuous retirement over 
rough ground, followed by yelling 
fiends with drawn swords, frantic, 
and regardless of death, yet bob- 
bing about in a way which renders 
shooting uncertain, will act pre- 
judicially on the retiring soldiers’ 
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feelings; and if a few men are sud- 
denly taken unawares: and become 
panic-stricken, or think it advis- 
able or the right thing to do to 
make a run for their supports, the 
consequences might at times be 
disastrous. 

The enemies we have to deal 
with in these frontier wars are 
quite as likely to miss every shot 
when firing at a line two or four 
deep as at scattered bodies of skir- 
mishers. In the one case, if they, 
do hit a man, he is carried on easily 
by his comrades; in the other, he 
probably falls behind a bush or 
rock unseen by his friends, and his 
wounded or dead body becomes the 
sheath of scores of knives, and his 
rifle and cartridges are carried off 
in triumph. 

It has been mentioned above, 
that behind us were some two 
thousand spectators. Many of these 
had come from far. Assoon as they 
saw our retirement commenced, 
and the thousands of the enemy 
closing in with wild yells from all 
sides, they concluded we were lost, 
and made themselves scarce as soon 
as possible, spreading a report that 
we had been repulsed by the Shin- 
warrees. The rumour, as usual, lost 
nothing in its further progress. The 
Khugianees heard that we had lost 
two guns and a general. Immedi- 
ately after, a stir was observable all 
round, and a noted Ghilzai chief, 
Azmatoollah Khan, who had from 
the first done his utmost to rouse 
an opposition against us, was soon 
very busy. 

The Khugianees succeed the 
Shinwarrees among the slopes and 
at the base of the Safed-Koh, west- 
ward as far as the Surkhab river, 
some forty miles from Jellalabad. 
They are then succeeded by the 
Ghilzais, who occupy the range of 
hills connecting the Safed-Koh 
with the Sia-Koh (black moun- 
tain), through which runs the Jug- 


dulluk Pass, and the road to Cabul 
vid Tezeen. They also occupy the 
Sia-Koh and the Lughman valley, 
through which flows the Cabul 
river proper after leaving the Cabul 
valley. These two large tribes— 
the only ones that now lay on our 
onward line of march to Cabul— 
were thrown into considerable ex- 
citement by the news from the 
Shinwarree country, and both de- 
termined not only to oppose our 
farther progess, but also, if possible, 
to annoy us where we were. This 
latter they could only hope to ac- 
complish at present by attacking 
and destroying the villages that 
were supplying us with forage and 
had placed themselves under our 
protection. The political officers 
discovered that Azmatoollah was 
about to raid into the Lughman 
valley, and the Khugianees were to 
attack Futtehabad and other Tajik 
villages within twenty miles of 
Jellalabad. Accordingly, troops were 
sent off in different directions to 
prevent this, and if possible to seize 
Azmatoollah. General M‘Pherson 
started by night with a column to 
cross into the Lughman valley over 
the Safed-Koh. Colonel Campbell 
of the Guide Corps, with a smaller 
column, took a different route, to 
co-operate ; while a body of cavalry, 
composed of some troops of Hussars 
and native Lancers, started to cross 
the Cabul river near Jellalabad. It 
was hoped that these latter would 
be in time to cut off Azmatoollah’s 
retreat from M‘Pherson’s columns. 
They: rode gaily to the ford on a 
bright moonlight night. The na- 
tive cavalry crossed over its zigzag 
windings in safety, but the Hussars 
met with the fearful disaster so 
much talked of and inquired into, 
by which they lost an officer and 
forty-seven men. Those of them 
who escaped returned to camp, but 
the rest of the party continued 
their march, only to return in the 
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evening disappointed; for while 
M‘Pherson’s column was painfully 
climbing up the barren, hot, rocky 
slopes of the Sia-Koh, Azmatoollah 
recrossed the Cabul river and fled 
into the mountain fastnesses be- 
yond. The troops returned dis- 
gusted from their wearying and dis- 
appointing march; but it was not 
without its effect. “ Never before,” 
said the people, “have we heard 
of an army crossing that dreadful 
route by day, and these Feringhees 
do it by night. What is safe from 
their attacks ?” 

Meanwhile General Gough had 
started for Futtehabad, on the direct 
route to Cabul, with about 10,000 
infantry, the remaining troops of 
the 10th Hussars, some troops of 
the Guides cavalry, and four 
R.H.A. guns. All was quiet at 


Futtehabad, and next day recon- 
noitring parties were sent out. And 


well it was so. In every Khugi- 
anee village the war-drums were 
beating, and thousands gathering. 
One reconnoitring party was fired 
into and followed up. The pickets 
near Futtehabad reported that there 
was heavy firing towards Ganda- 
muk, so General Gough at once 
hurried out with his guns and 
cavalry to rescue the party. Order- 
ing 400 infantry to follow, some five 
miles from camp he found the 
enemy already strongly posted on 
the crest of a plateau about a mile 
south of the road and parallel to it. 
Here they had constructed a long 
line of breastworks, behind which 
were posted several thousands, 
while other large parties were al- 


ready hurrying down the water- 


courses which flanked the plateau 
on which Gough now stood with 
his cavalry and guns: the infantry 
were coming up at the double. The 
guns now advanced to within 1200 
yards of the breastworks and opened 
fire with shell; the flanks of the 
enemy were rapidly pushing in to 
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try and surround Gough, and a 
body of them soon opened fire on 
the guns from within a hundred 
yards. Gough now withdrew his 
guns and cavalry some 500 yards. 
As soon as he did so, with loud 
yells the main body of the enemy 
left the breastworks and rushed to- 
wards him. Again their foremost 
were within short musket-range 
when the Guides and Hussars 
charged into them. The Guides, 
led by Major Wigram Battye, dashed 
across a rocky ravine and down a 
steep slope covered with boulders, 
straight at a large body who quietly 
awaited them behind some stone 
walls enclosing a field; and as 
Battye rode into them, a volley 
killed him and his horse and a 
native officer. Instantly with wild 
yells the Pathans rushed forward to 
knife him, but were met by his. 
intrepid Sowars, and a fierce hand- 
to-hand combat ensued. Nine bodies 
of Khugianees lay dead round 
Battye, but not a knife had entered 
him. Not one of the large body of 
Kugianees left the ground alive; 
for by this time Lieut. Hamilton 
had swept round them with another 
troop, and the infuriated Sowars 
spared none. Nor did the Khugi- 
anees ask mercy: drawing their 
knives, they stood and fiercely cut 
at horses and riders, wounding 
more than thirty men and more 
horses, not one of whom, perhaps, 
would have been touched had the 
Sowars carried lances. The Hussars,. 
too, had charged into the enemy, 
and now they wavered and gave 
ground. Meanwhile on the left the: 
infantry had arrived. Lieutenant 
Wiseman headed a rather prema- 
ture charge into a dense mass of 
the enemy clustered round a huge: 
standard. He dashed his sword 
through the standard-bearer, but 
was cut down, and for a few mo- 
ments the infantry were checked,, 
then readvaneed. By this time the- 
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centre and left of the enemy were 
already giving ground before the 
cavalry ; their right also fell back, 
wavered and broke, and soon the 
whole were flying in dense masses, 
and were pursued for over five miles 
by the cavalry. Their loss exceeded 
600 killed and wounded; ours 
some 40 to .50 killed and wounded, 
besides the two British officers. 
Battye’s death alone would have 
dimmed a greater victory. The 
medical officer related that he was 
attending a wounded Sowar whom 
he had placed under chloroform. 
When the Sowar regained his senses 
he burst out crying. The officer, on 
trying to console him, received the 
reply, ‘“ What use is my life to me, 
now that Battye Sahib has gone?” 
He was not the only man who felt 
thus. 

The result of the action was soon 
apparent. The Khugianee Jirgah 
came into Futtehabad and _ sub- 
mitted, and from that day the tribe 
never molested us. On the con- 
trary, when we went on to Ganda- 
muk they swarmed into camp with 
provisions, worked on the roads, 
cut timber on the Safed-Koh, and 
brought it in for the bridge and 
other works at Gandamuk; and 
reconnoitring parties went all over 
their country without once meeting 
opposition. The Khugianees and 
Ghilzais had feared that, so soon 
as we had collected in sufficient 
strength at Gandamuk, we would 
burn, harry, and destroy, in revenge 
for the disasters of the former war. 
But when they found themselves 


treated with every consideration, 


even when the whole of the Ist 
division of our army was encamped 
within rifle-range of their forts, 
they settled down. From the 
camp at Gandamuk, or Safed Sang, 
we could see the low hillock on 
which the small remnant of her 
Majesty’s 44th Regiment made their 
last stand in the winter of 1841- 
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42. Among the chiefs who 
made themselves useful to us was 
Hyder Khan of Gandamuk, who 
had been in that last struggle. He 
thus described it: “News arrived 
here that the Feringhees were re- 
tiring through the hilis, surrounded 
by hosts of enemies, chiefly Ghil- 
zais; and orders came from Sirdar 
Akbar Khan for all true Khugianees 
to join in the destruction of the 
Kafirs. We soon mustered about 
6000 men, and marched up the road 
towards Jugdulluk, where heavy 
firing was going on. As we neared 
the Surkhi-Koh (or red hill) we saw 
a mere handful of gora-logs (white 
folks—soldiers)—about 80 to 100— 
turning that corner, with swarms of 
Ghilzais firing into them. As they 
saw our masses advancing to meet 
them, they turned aside and went 
to the top of the hillock. Here 
they formed square with fixed 
bayonets, and shot us down as we 
closed on them. We could not get 
near them till they ceased firing. 
Concluding that they had no more 
ammunition, we rushed in on them 
with loud shouts from all sides. 
They stood still till we were within 
a dozen yards of them, then fired 
their last volley with deadly effect 
into us, and charged with their 
bayonets. This broke them, and 
one by one we hemmed them in 
and cut them down; but six of us 
fell for each one of them. Soban 
Allah! I have never seen such 
fighting, and I determined never to 
fight Feringhees again.” 

Yakoob Khan came into Ganda- 
muk, the terms of treaty were ar- 
ranged, and we were about to start 
back to India. Before us stood up 
the giant crest of the Safed-Koh— 
its highest peak, Sikarram, was 
within thirty miles of us. It was 
hard to go back without at least 
once gaining the mighty crest on 
which no Englishman had yet ° 
stood. Permission to make the at- 
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tempt—for geographical reasons— 
was asked and given; and on the 
26th May, having been supplied 
with an escort of Khugianees, we 
started. It was rather early in the 
year for the journey, and the snow 
covered miles of intervening hills, 
but time was running short. The 
escort was under the orders of a 
son of the before mentioned Hyder 
Khan. Under him were two old 
Mulliks, who had both been in the 
last struggle described above, and 
also in the late action near Futteha- 
bad. One of the escort still wore 
the Ameer’s uniform, and humor- 
ously pointed to a foot-long cut in 
the tail of his coat, given by a 
Goorkha’s kookrie (knife) at the 
storming of the Peiwar Kotal. 
Another man, named Sultan, a 
hunter by profession, had eighteen 
old knife-wounds on his body, of 
which six at least would probably 
have been fatal if. received by an 
Englishman. He and a_ brother 
had a few years previously been out 
towards the neighbouring Khugi- 
anee village of Murkikhel, and had 
suddenly been set upon by three 
men of that section, with whom 
they had had a long-standing feud. 
One man shot his brother, and was 
shot in his turn by Sultan. The 
others cut his head open with their 
knives, and he dropped senseless. 
Next morning he awoke in his own 
hut, and found he had been cut in 
eighteen places; was confined to 
bed for six weeks, then recovered, 
and was now as hearty as ever. 
“ And how about the two men who 
had done you so much injury?” we 
asked. “I settled the account 
shortly after: they are not alive 
now.” Several others of the escort 
had bullet and knife wounds to 
show, and had committed a few 
murders in their day; so altogether 
we were in very superior company. 
Taking our blankets and a week’s 
rations (which were carried by the 
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escort), we started early on the 
morning of the 26th. Our route 
lay for the first six miles over the 
plateau between the camp and the 
base of the Safed-Koh. We then 
entered the villages of Mahmakhel 
and Kudikhel, destroyed by General 
Pollock’s force in the first war, then 
across a wide stream, fordable every 
morning, but a roaring torrent by 
evening. Then came a stiff climb - 
up a bare rocky slope, till attaining 
a height of 8000 feet. Here the 
slope upwards was more gradual, 
and our way lay over green flats 
covered with soft grass, and dotted 
with many wild flowers, tulips, 
and daisies and lilies, and among 
forests of stunted oaks. This con- 
tinued till we reached the skirts of 
the pine-forests, at an elevation of 
about 9500 feet. As we had been 
sketching the country en route as 
we came along, it was near evening, 
and we determined to halt for the 
night near some tent-dwellings of 
nomad shepherds, where our escort 
were sure of a good evening meal of 
mutton and fresh milk. We were 
on the crest of a long spur, and 
below our right lay a deep moun- 
tain gorge forming the boundary- 
line between Khugiani and Ghilzai 
country. Below us we could see 
some hamlets of the Ghilzai village 
of Lokau, and_it was just possible 
that we might find ourselves at- 
tacked at night; so we chose a 
strong position on the crest of a 
precipice, and lay down to sleep 
about ten at night, close under a 
long, low wall, intended to be uti- 
lised as a breastwork if needed. 


‘The air was fresh and cold, and, 


being obliged to put out our fires 
for fear of stray shots, we were glad 
to roll ourselves well up in our blan- 
kets.. We slept on quietly till about 
3 a.M., when some shots rang in the 
air, echoed far and near among the 
mountains, and roused us all in a 
moment. Of course, we thought 
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we were in for a row, and the first 
_ thing we noticed was the young 
Khan standing by me with drawn 
sword, shouting to the sentries to 
ask what was up. After consider- 
able talking, it was said that the 
sentries had long watched some 
jackals prowling round the remains 
of the night’s meal, and being un- 
able longer to restrain their sporting 
proclivities, they had fired at these 
animals. Of course we pretended 
to accept this explanation undoubt- 
ingly,—it was as likely to be true 
as any other solution——and went 
to sleep again till daylight. We 
were early up, and after a hasty 
meal were again trudging on briskly, 
invigorated by the crisp morning 
breeze, through the mighty forests 
that now thickly clothed the moun- 
tain-slopes. Giant pines, some 
rising to 130 and more feet, of four 
kinds: the Deodar or Ulmunza 
( Cedrus deodarus), Nakhthar (Pinus 


excelsa), Sarup (Abies Webbiana), 


and Chilgoza (edible pine). The 
nuts of this last species are sent 
in hundreds of camel-loads to the 
Indian market yearly; but as they 
are roasted as soon as collected, 
they cannot be utilised for sowing. 
Unfortunately, when we were among 
them, all that had not been col- 
lected had fallen and had sprouted, 
or had rotted on the ground. 
Among the wild flowers to be 
found here is a beautiful tiger-lily 
with six flowers on each stem. 
All day we tramped through the 
splendid forests without seeing a 
single wild animal, few birds, and 
the only reptiles two small turtles. 
How they got here we cannot say, 
but they are said to be numerous 
among these hills. After passing 
the elevation of 12,000 feet the pines 
lessened, and at length ceased. 
Juniper-bushes crawling over the 
slopes were met up to nearly 14,000 
feet, and then nought but snow 
ahead. Just before reaching the 
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snow the ground was carpeted with 
crocus, polyanthus, and many other 
beautiful flowers. Evening was 
already drawing on, and we deter- 
mined to descend to the bed of the 
stream again, where its height was 
11,000 feet. When we reached 
it, huge rocky precipices rose above 
us many thousand feet; near the 
base on one side was a large cave 
capable of holding some forty or 
fifty men, approachable only from 
below. In this we would be safe 
from stray shots, in a good defen- 
sible position, and protected from 
the breeze. So we decided to make 
it our halting-place for the night. 
In comparative security we revelled 
in the warmth of a huge fire, and 
after dinner spent a jolly evening. 
One of our party was the bard of a 
section of the Khugianee, who had 
brought his sifara (guitar) with 
him; and after we had served out 
some ginger-wine to those who 
cared for it, and drank it—though 
they refused the more potent and 
well-known “brandy sharab” that 
I was only too pleased to keep for 
myself —the bard gave us a few 
songs. At length one more exciting 
than the rest stirred the blood of 
our escort, and soon a circle formed 
round the fire, and went through a 
lively sword-dance, with the un- 
usual accompaniment of more than 
one song. First the usual nasal 
sing-song ; then a laughable mock- 
heroic; then the tribal seranai 
or war-song. This, as usual, was 
kept up till the dancers worked 
themselves into a seeming frenzy, 
and were exhausted. Then my 
Punjabi attendants from the hills 
round Cashmere took up the game, 
and treated the Pathans to their 
style of sword-dance. Lastly, one 
individual divested himself of all 
but a very little strip of clothing, 
tossed his long hair round his face, 
and jumped and danced round the 
fire, yelling at intervals, “ Allahi! 
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allahi !”’ each time louder and faster, 
till he frothed at the mouth, had 
his muscles drawn like cords, his 
eyes wild and glaring, and was pro 
tem. a decided maniac, and was just 
about to throw himself over the 
rocks, when he was seized by half- 
a-dozen of the others, and was held 
down forcibly, yelling like a fiend 
till his strength was exhausted, his 


muscles relaxed, and he fell into a ° 


deep sleep. This exhibition was 
loudly applauded by the Pathans 
till its close, and formed the main 
topic of conversation till we were 
asleep. The night passed off quietly, 
and next morning we started early 
for the neighbouring range of snow, 
15,000 feet high. In half an hour 
we were walking over the snow- 
fields, and continued on them all 
day, sketching the country round, 
and obtaining a fine view of the 
eastern sources of the Surkhab river, 
so long hidden from our side. De- 
scending towards evening to the 
height of 12,000 feet, we deter- 
mined here to take up our quarters 
for the night, within four or five 
miles of the great peak of Sikarram. 
We could find neither cave nor 
trees to lie under, so had to roll 
ourselves in our blankets behind a 
large rock, and sleep through the 
cold night as best we could, post- 
ing and warning the sentries for 
the night. At early dawn we were 
all up, and this morning managed 
to have coffee all round, then started. 
With us were our hill-men from 
British territory, carrying the sur- 
vey instruments, &c.—Sultan, the 
shikari before mentioned, and five 
others. We had first to descend 
1000 feet down steep rocks cov- 
ered with frozen snow, then began 
our ascent. Until the sun has 
been shining on the snow-fields for 
some hours, the surface is frozen 
hard, and it is difficult to keep 
the footing. We had preferred 


to wear good strong English boots, 
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with the armed sole of which we- 
could kick an impression on the- 
snow very often; the others had 
wrapped the skins of the sheep 
slaughtered for dinner en route in 
strips, with the hair outwards, 
round their feet and ankles; but 
before long we had to take to 
cutting steps in the hard snow, our 
only weapon for the purpose being 
our Pathan knives. With these 
we had to chop, chop, a few inches 
for each step for about 3000 feet ; 
then came a mile of level ground, 
one large field of deep snow. Ahead 
of us stood Sikarram ; all round us 
many of his sisters, almost as high 
as himself. Through one of the 
gullies (cols) we looked down on: 
the snow-covered lake or tarn, about 
300 yards square, called the Haoza 
Khas, or clear tank, where the 
eastern or Mangal branch of the 
Surkhab takes its rise. Far below 
were the Ghilzai hamlets of Man- 
gal. After crossing the field, we 
had yet another stiff climb of 1000: 
feet. The crest hung over us 
dangerously, and the ascent was 
so steep that we had to make 
several zigzags, which added to our 
labour. Once again we reached 
the crest; and 500 yards more and. 
a short climb took us to the ex- 
treme summit of the highest peak 
of the Safed-Koh, 15,620 feet above 
sea-level, and 11,000 above the 
camp at Gandamuk. A feeling of 
ride in being the first European 
who had stood on this spot might 
be excused. Quickly—while those 
less interested were recovering their 
breadth, and munching chappaties 
with snow—we put up our theodo- 
lite, and, levelling it, made sure 
that this was indeed the highest 
point of the range. Then succes- 
sively we looked down on the rice- 
fields of the Kuram valley, the 
tents dotted among the trees of the 
Peiwar Kotal, the large camps, rows. 
of horses, and numerous stone-built 
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pickets of Alikhel; farther south, 
the hills round Khost; to the west, 
a broad valley coming from the 
direction of Ghazni; more north, the 
peaks round the Shutar-gardan Pass, 
and on across the gap showing where 
lay the valley of Cabul itself, to the 
snows beyond; then northwards 
over the Gandamuk and Jellalabad 
valleys, over the crests of the snowy 
ranges of the Safed-Koh surround- 
ing the glens of Kafiristan, towards 
which even then one solitary Eng- 
lishman, Major Turner of the Sur- 
vey of India, was in vain trying to 
wend his way through the sus- 
picious intermediate tribes; and 
beyond all, stood up one giant 
pyramid, perhaps seen for the 
first time by a European—probably 
2500 feet high, if not higher. To 
the west ran the long range of 
the Safed-Koh, its top one field of 
snow, broken into irregular fantastic 
peaks, falling towards Kuram like 
a huge wall; and beyond, the hills 
of Tirah and the Khyber. For two 
hours we were very busy with the 
theodolite and field-book ; but mean- 
time clouds had been gathering 
overhead, and the first flakes of 
snow warned us—from old ex- 
perience—that it was time to move 
off. Meantime the sun had softened 
the snow, and every step down we 
sank thigh-deep for some miles— 
could not even relieve the journey 
by a slide. We had given an at- 
tendant a soda-water bottle in the 
morning, intending to leave it on 
the summit, but of course it had 
been forgotten, and we had to con- 
tent ourselves by making a small 
cairn with the few stones that lay 
among the snow on the top. Not 
fifty yards below was a pile of 
stones ornamented with some twenty 
long sticks—the ziarat or shrine 
of some Fakir, said to be that of 
the Syud Karram or Si Karram, 
from which some derived the name 
of the peak. It had long been 
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supposed to be a corruption of 
Sitaram—a Hindoo celebrity of the 
olden. times; but this the Moslems 
distinctly disavow. Si Karram— 
the “three virtues”—said a grey- 
beard, was one of Mohammed’s dis- 
ciples who had shown his devotion 
to the Prophet by knocking out all 
his own teeth when the Prophet 
had one knocked out by a stone in 
the battle in the Vale of Beder. 
On Mohammed’s death his garment 
was tried on by all the worthies 
standing round, but his “mantle” 
fitted none but Si Karram (it was 
useless one remarking that this 
same tale was told of some other 
disciples). After the Prophet’s 
death Si Karram wandered east- 
wards preaching, and being driven 
here for refuge, or coming here like 
Elijah to the top of Horeb, he was 
martyred. There are other reasons 
also given for the name, but this 
suits best. 

Our descent was long and tedi- 
ous, owing to the snow now being 
wet and soft; but before dark we 
were down to our night’s resting- 
place. Two days after, we were not 
a little pleased to find ourselves 
again safe in camp. A month later 
much of the ground covered with 
snow in May would have been 
clear, and by August flocks and 
herds graze within a mile of Si Kar- 
ram’s shrine. We nowhere saw 
any glaciers; and of living things, . 
only the distant cry of the snow- 
pheasant was heard, and we some- 
times saw the footmarks of ibex 
and bears, but not the animals, 
Game is wonderfully scarce—the 
hill-slopes and forests tenantless 
except during the hotter months, 
when the sheep and cattle graze on 
the abundant grass. 

A very small strip of the country 
between Gandamuk and the Khy- 
ber alone remained unsurveyed, 
and we were now ordered to march 
through and survey it—an escort 
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of 60 Lancers under a British offi- 
cer, and an officer of the Ameer’s, 
being told off to accompany us. 
When first we appeared near the 
villages of Azam, the people began 
hastily to arm themselves, as if with 
hostile intentions, determined to 
oppose the raising of their purdah; 
but when Mahomed Shahgassi, the 
Ameer’s officer, rode forward and 
explained that we were there with 
the Ameer’s consent, they put away 
their arms, and were friendly at 
once. At night we put up in the 
forts, and were made extremely com- 
fortable. The Shahgassi had been 
one of the officers told off to attend 
the Russian Embassy in Cabul, 
and had been with them at Tash- 
kend, and he now drew very un- 
favourable comparisons. When we 
objected to putting up in the forts, 
if, by doing so, we had to turn the 
women and children out, he said a 
Russian officer would have probably 
been delighted to see these put to 
inconvenience, or, at any rate, would 
never have thought of inconven- 
iencing himself for them. He 
specially commented on their un- 
civil treatment of all who came 
near them,—“ Speaking to the 
officers and respectable residents 
in the same insulting and impe- 
rious tone they used to servants 
and criminals; putting up in the 
Musjids; not paying for provisions ; 
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and some not over-veracious in 
their statements.” 

He remarked, among other things, 
on the fact that when Ameer Yakoob 
Khan visited the British camp, 
even the soldiers not on duty stood 
up as he passed and respectfully 
saluted him. This seemed to im- 
press him and the other officers of 
the Ameer very favourably. As to 
our paying for provisions from the 
villages, he remarked that we had 
paid so high for everything that 
the people would never be content 
to take the old normal price again ; 
also dwelt very strongly on the 
fact of not a single outrage having 
been committed on the women 
throughout the occupation by either 
officers or men, British or native. 
“Never,” said he and others to 
whom we spoke, “have we seen an 
army at once so powerful and so 
courteous and quiet; it is no won- 
der you can march them to the ends 
of the world.” Nor must it be sup- 
posed that they spoke thus from 
mere fear or courtesy; they per- 
fectly well understood that we held 
no high position in the force, either 
military or political; and talked on 
that and all other subjects with ex- 
treme freedom, not hesitating to 
express adverse opinions when in- 
clined to do so—as when speaking 
of the first Cabul war and its causes 
and consequences, for instance. 


























Nearty half of the interval be- 
tween last session and the next has 
passed, and the result of the autumn 
discussions admits of no doubt 
whatever. An unusual interest has 
attached to the speeches of the 
more prominent politicians, for they 
serve to disclose the issues which 
will be formally presented to the 
electors at the dissolution of the 
present Parliament. From those 
speeches it seems to be quite clear, 
that whatever may be the views of 
the titular chiefs of the Opposition, 
and whatever may have been the 

olicy of the Liberal party under 
Ford Palmerston, and the character 
of the support tendered by a large 
portion of that party in Parliament 
and the country to the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the more ener- 
getic of its members are resolved 
to seek from the constituencies a 
sweeping condemnation of the 
Treaty of Berlin and the whole 
course of the recent foreign policy 
of the country. The views of Mr. 
Gladstone are in the ascendant. 
The issues at the next election are 
being shaped by him, and expressed 
in the very spirit which he has 
vainly endeavoured to infuse during 
the progress of that policy. It is 
round his standard that the Liberal 
party appears to be rallying; it is 
from Midlothian, and not from 
North Lancashire, that the ensuing 
campaign will derive its aims and 
spirit. 

Upon the prudence of this plan of 
operations we will forbear observa- 
tion. It is no business of ours to 
estimate its wisdom, from the point 
of view of sound Opposition tactics. 
There can be no doubt but that the 
issue is a broad one, clearly raised, 
and momentous in its character. 
Farther than that, it is a perfectly 
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honest and straightforward course 
that the Opposition is adopting. 
When we recall the history of the last 
four years—the manner in which, at 
the very crisis when the schemes 
of the Triple Alliance were ripening 
into active and open aggression, it 
was sought to throw the whole 
force of public opinion on the side 
of the aggressors and against the 
Ministers of the English Crown, 
the persistent sympathy for Russia 
and hostility to Turkey, the invec- 
tives against the Treaty of Paris 
and all who appealed to it, the ap- 
proval of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
the opposition to all resistance to 
Russia even when her army was at 
the gates of Constantinople and 
the lines of Bulair, the anxiety to 
go into Congress upon the Russian 
terms, and ‘the denunciation of 
every provision in the Treaty which 
served to limit. her encroachments 
and cancel her successes,—we feel 
that for the Liberal party to have 
shrunk from submitting their 
conduct to the opinion of the con- 
stituencies would have been an act 
of political cowardice which, for all 
time, would have stamped them 
with infamy and treachery. More- 
over, it is not to be supposed for 
one moment that they had any 
option in the matter. It is in vain 
to say that a large portion of the 
party out of doors disapproved the 
manceuvres of their more active re- 
presentatives, or that Lords Gran- 
ville and Hartington exhibited 
more prudence, or that the Govern- 
ment majorities were successively 
increased from 50 to upwards of 
130 by the steady support of in- 
fluential members of the Opposi- 
tion in both Houses of Parliament. 
The fact is that, whether by their 
misfortune or their fault, the Lib- 
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eral party has, through the delib- 
erate and persistent action of its 


more energetic and determined 
representatives, identified _ itself 
throughout the past four years 


with a policy of encouraging Rus- 
sian aggression, of violating treaties, 
of abandoning the protection of 
British interests whether in Europe 
or in Asia. It has done so, loudly 
and defiantly, in marked contrast 
to its policy and conduct when 
under the guidance of Lord Pal- 
merston, and to an extent which, 
in 1876, rendered the outbreak 
of the war inevitable, and in 
1878 encouraged Russia to go to 
the full length of hostility to Great 
Britain, both in Europe and Asia, 
short of actual war. If the Liberal 
party had, after a course of political 
conduct which defies description 
and confounds all criticism, shrunk 
from submitting it to the judgment 
of the country, on the vain plea 
that, as it was disapproved by their 
responsible leaders, and bafiled by 
a considerable section of them- 
selves, they were not, as a party, 
politically responsible, their oppo- 
nents would never have permitted 
the humiliating retreat. The time 
is fast approaching when they must 
either voluntarily face the conse- 
quences of their conduct, or submit 
to be dragged before the electors 
as culprits to be condemned. The 


momentous issue which must be 
decided is, whether a_ political 
party shall, in office, bind the 


country by solemn treaty under 
certain definite obligations to all 
Europe, and in Opposition, for 
party purposes, baffle and denounce 
their fulfilment; whether it shall, 
in office, expend the blood and 
treasure of the country in vindica- 
tion of a policy of resistance to 
Russian aggression, and in Opposi- 
tion, for party purposes, demand 
the reversal of that policy, and not 
merely thwart and hinder the Min- 
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isters of their own country, but 
actually encourage and stimulate 
the very schemes on the part of 
Russian statesmen which they had 
themselves previously gone to war 
to resist. That issue stands in the 
very forefront of those which have 
to be disposed of, and the Liberal 
party is too closely identified with 
those who have assumed to repre- 
sent it to be able to escape the 
consequences. The next issue is 
whether a Government which, in 
spite of the most overwhelming 
obstacles placed in its path both at 
home and abroad—in spite of the 
complete victory of the Russian 
armies in a war urged on by the 
English Opposition, — nevertheless 
dissolved the alliance and baffled 
the projects of the Three Emperors, 
compelled the submission of the 
Treaty of San Stefano to a con- 
gress, replaced the Treaty of Paris 
by that of Berlin, which reduced 
the fruits of Russian victory, re- 
constituted South-east Europe, 
placed Austria across the path of 
Russia, and provided for the better 
government of the provinces, does 
or does not deserve well of the 
country. War has been honour- 
ably averted, and the European 
dominions of the Sultan reconsti- 
tuted, with better guarantees for 
tranguillity within and without 
than have ever before existed. 
The Treaty of Berlin, whatever 
critics may say, remains the charter 
of European policy, the document 
to which all nations appeal as the 
foundation of their international 
right in the East, which Russia is 
powerless to elude, and every one of 
the signatory Powers is determined 
should be preserved complete and 
inviolate. 

It is impossible to believe that 
the English public will ever delib- 
erately sanction the mode of con- 
ducting a Parliamentary Opposition 
which we have witnessed during 
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the last four years. It is a scandal 
and reproach to free institutions, to 
the very system itself of Parlia- 
mentary government, that such 
conduct should have been practi- 
cable. If any influential members 
of the Liberal party had come to 
the matured conclusion that the 
policy of the Foreign Office for the 
last fifty years ought to be reversed, 
and that our interests in the East, 
the safety of Constantinople, the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
the existing regulation of the Straits, 
were no longer worth the risk and 
effort of vindicating them, it was 
at all times in their power to 
submit that view of public policy 
for the consideration and decision 
of Parliament. They perpetually 
shrank from that course,—partly 
because it was impossible to obtain 
the support of a. sufficient section 
of their own party—partly because, 
under any circumstances, they 
would necessarily have been in a 
minority. Accordingly, from first 
to last, during a crisis of no ordi- 
nary duration and magnitude, ques- 
tions involving the most difficult 
and delicate considerations of our 
rights and duties in reference to 
other countries, and in reference to 
the future security of the empire, 
were tossed about from platform to 
platform, and from one meeting of 
political fanatics to another, till 
there was hardly a suggestion, how- 
ever wild and absurd, which had 
not some unanimous resolution of a 
“great and important” meeting in 
its favour. It was during the 
autumn of 1876 that the Russian 
Government entered upon the course 
which inevitably tended to war. 
When the conference opened at 
Constantinople, preparations for 
invasion and defence had gone too 
far to be stayed. The English 
public rapidly recovered its com- 
posure when it witnessed the con- 
sequences of its temporary frenzy. 
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The authors of the tumult endeav- 
oured to excuse themselves in 
laboured speeches to a_ packed 
Conference at St James’s Hall; 
but on the meeting of Parliament 
not a voice was raised or a resolu- 
tion moved in their favour, or on 
behalf of the conduct which they 
had adopted, or the policy which 
they had announced. Though bent 
upon the extinction of the Turkish 
empire—upon wringing the neck of 
its power, as they called it, on the 
Bosphorus,—and averse to the vin- 
dication of British interests as a base 
and selfish expedient, they never 
brought the policy of conditional 
neutrality, with its clear statement 
of such interests as must not be 
infringed, to the test of Parliament- 
ary debate and decision. When at 
last the fleet was sent to Constanti- 
nople, the vote of credit moved, 
the reserves called out, and Indian 
troops brought to Malta, though 
the Treaty of San Stefano jeopar- 
dised every interest which the 
Crimean war had been fought to 
maintain, though the establishment 
of Russian power on the ruins of 
the Turkish empire menaced every 
interest which we held sacred, 
lowered our reputation, and was 
fraught with imminent danger to 
our empire in the East,—every step 
which the Ministers of the Crown, 
in the execution of their bounden 
duty, took to maintain the rights 
of the country was opposed and 
denounced with every exaggeration 
of abuse and denunciation. If they 
insisted on Russia submitting her 
whole treaty, and not merely such 
parts as she chose, to the Con- 
gress, they were condemned for 
seeking a mere diplomatic victory, 
regardless of the risk of war. 
When at last the Treaty was 
concluded, and Europe had unani- 
mously decreed, at the instance of 
England, that Russia should with- 
draw her troops from Turkish soil, 
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and that Turkey should be recon- 
stituted and reformed, and had prac- 
tically arranged that for the future 
Austria, backed by Germany, should 
defend the Danube, and England 
should guard the Asiatic frontier, 
the signal triumph of this country 
was for a time drowned in a perfect 
deluge of reproaches, that liberty, 
forsooth, had been betrayed, and 
that the provisions of the Treaty 
could never be accomplished. One 
by one they have been accomplished, 
and then the cry is changed. The 
Treaty was only the San Stefano 
Convention in another form; it 
settles nothing, and is a sham in 
all its parts. 

Such has been the course of Op- 
pasition tactics; and this haphazard 
style of conducting party warfare is 
supposed to be worthy of the name 
of statesmanship, and entitled to 
the confidence and approval of the 
country. Precisely the same course 
has been pursued with regard to 
Affghanistan. In spite of uncon- 
tradicted evidence of Shere Ali’s en- 
mity and Russian military designs 
in those regions, admitted to have 
been on the eve of execution, but 
countermanded when the Treaty was 
signed—in spite of invitations from 
the Duke of Somerset, and others 
of their own party, to state what 
possible alternative was open,—the 
managers of party warfare filled 
the air with their denunciation of 
any step being taken to strengthen 
the Indian frontier, and our hold 
on Affghanistan, and with their 
sy gms of impending disaster. 

a few short months the Treaty 
of Gandamak confuted these de- 
nunciations and prophecies. A 
cruel massacre of our Envoy and 
his suite at Cabul came like a god- 
send to the Opposition. Instantly 


the cry was raised of the whole 
Affghan race having risen in arms; 
of overwhelming difficulties con- 
fronting the Government ; of a prob- 
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able rising throughout the whole 
Indian empire to throw off the 
dominion of the Queen. Again a 
quick and burning disappointment 
comes, and the army of the Indian 
Government, with the Ameer in 
their train, is seen speedily and 
triumphantly marching to the sup- 
pression of a local émeute, and the 
punishment of a lawless murder. 
No doubt the position is still one 
of difficulty and perplexity. The 
question is settled whether England 
or Russia should dominate in Aff- 
ghanistan, and whether the military 
passes should be controlled by our- 
selves or our enemies. We have, so 
far, gained a victory which was indis- 
pensable to our security; and if its 
consequences involve a considerable 
increase to our responsibilities, even 
the necessity of supervising the 
government of the country, we 
must accept them as inevitable. 

We defy any one to produce the 
slightest parallel to this conduct 
since the completion of parliament- 
tary supremacy in 1832. If we go 
back to the days of the Peninsular 
war and the aspirations of the then 
Liberal Opposition, that Wellington 
and his troops might be driven into 
the sea, we feel that we are under 
a different climate of political mo- 
rality, and that, at that time, the 
power of public opinion being less, 
the responsibility of public men was 
proportionately decreased. Violent 
language might possibly be excused 
as the only mode of gaining atten- 
tion to moderate sentiments. But 
in these days of household suffrage, 
cheap newspapers, and incessant 
public meetings, a responsibility 
devolves upon the leaders of the 
a only second to that 
which the Ministers of the Crown 
incur. It is perfectly intolerable, 
and the constituencies must be 
appealed to on the subject, that 
when Parliament and the nation 
have deliberately decided to pursue 
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the traditional policy of the country, 
and abide by the treaties which 
have been made, any considerable 
' knot of politicians, whilst shrinking 
from parliamentary action, should 
do all in their power to impede the 
action of the Executive, encourage 
the designs of the hostile rivals of 
their country, and excite the utmost 
antipathy to our allies. The per- 
nicious consequences of their action 
have been thus described by Lord 
Salisbury, and the accusation must 
be dealt with at the next election :— 


‘*Tt has much increased our difficul- 
ties that we have always had beside 
us those who seemed to be qualified, 
by possession in former times of the 
confidence of the people, to speak, who 
were ~ apy | against the recorded 
majorities of Parliament, but yet who 
announced boldly and loudly, and 
with a pertinacity which conveyed 
some amount of belief to foreign 
Powers, that we, in taking the course 
which we did take, were not repre- 
senting the true feelings of the English 

ple. The repeated decisions of 

liament showed that that boast 
was untrue. But it was made loudly 
enough, and long enough, at a time 
when Parliament could not speak, to 
plunge Europe into the horrors of 
war, and to surround this country 
with innumerable difficulties.” 


As the time of the next general 
election approaches, we may expect 
to see more than one attempted vin- 
dication of recent tactics put for- 
ward under cover of denouncing 
the Ministry, its foreign policy, and 
its taxation. Sir William Har- 
court has been recently paying the 
oratorical price for some compli- 
mentary dinners. If the dinners 
were worth the price, they must 
have been uncommonly good. But 
when the jingle of epigram, allitera- 
tion, and wit has ceased, and we 
endeavour to recall what we have 
read or heard, it is only the old 
tale that everything has tended 
to delusion and disaster, and that 
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nothing will be properly managed 
till the speaker and his friends are 
placed in office. The strains are as 
monotonous as those of an Italian 
organ-grinder. No attempt is made 
to deal with the effect on modern 
politics, first of the Triple Alliance, 
and next of the Russo-Turkish war, 
or to demonstrate what, in the 
speaker’s opinion, was the true 
mode of dealing with it. The 
absurd assumption is made that 
the English Government created 
all the difficulties for the purpose 
of having them to cope with, so 
as to draw off attention from do- 
mestic affairs. One after the other, 
the Liberal orators of the recess 
recount their denunciations of this, 
that, and the other, in the set- 
tlement which all Europe has ar- 
rived at of the difficult and em- 
barrassing position created by the 
recent war. Granted that diffi- 
culties survive the settlement, that 
its provisions are not all as suc- 
cessful as one or other-of the 
signatory Powers might desire, is 
there any attempt made to show 
that as a settlement it is not ac- 
cepted; that it does not provide 
within its four corners the prin- 
ciples which are to solve, and do 
solve, every difficulty that arises ; 
that Russia is able to elude it; that 
France, Germany, and Austria have 
not all of them been determined to 
have it carried out and upheld for 
the future as the public law of 
Europe; that Great Britain herself 
is not, in consequence of that treaty, 
everywhere honoured abroad as the 
arbiter of European destiny, and 
the vindicator of European order 
and peace? It is precisely the 


same with regard to Affghanistan. 
It is assumed that we went there 
of our own freewill and pleasure, 
without any constraining motive 
on behalf of the public safety. It 
is easy enough to throw up the hat 
and point triumphantly to the un- 
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doubted fact that Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari was brutally murdered. But 
no attempt whatever is made to 
show that if we had not moved, 
the Russians would not have es- 
tablished their mission at Cabul, 
and in time have menaced from 
behind the Indus the tranquillity of 
our whole Indian population. The 
perpetual reiteration of attacks of 
this kind works its own punish- 
ment. Men cannot run about the 
country denouncing every recent 
transaction in foreign affairs, as the 
result of caprice and folly, inevit- 
ably tending to national disaster, 
without eventually landing them- 
selves or their followers in a definite 
proposition to undo such transac- 
tions at the first opportunity, and 
retrace every step which has been 
taken. Accordingly, we find that 
even Sir W. Harcourt’s adroit ora- 
tions have everywhere received that 
construction. The extravagant im- 
putations of folly, wickedness, and 
desperate rashness to a_ particular 
course of conduct, inevitably lead 
sooner or later to a plain proposal 
to reverse it. There is Mr. Chamber- 
lain, for instance, the hot-headed 
and hot-tempered gentlemen from 
Birmingham, already with his en- 
thusiastic inexperience making him- 
self the spokesman of thoughts 
which are the necessary but by no 
means the welcome result of Opposi- 
tion invectives. This is the latest 
proposal of Birmingham political 
wisdom: “ Amongst other things it 
would be their duty to undo as far 
as possible the mischievous policy of 
the present Government, and to re- 
pair the past, wherever reparation 
was practicable. He thought they 
could withdraw from their absurd 
and ridiculous undertaking to defend 
Asia Minor, give up the useless and 
absurd possession of Cyprus, and 
abandon the idea of maintaining 
a permanent Resident at Cabul. 
That was the policy which had 


been sketched in the speeches of 
the Liberal leaders.” Mr. Cham- 
berlain is quite right in this last 


sentence. That is, in literal truth, ° 


the only policy which has been so 
sketched. It is the logical result 
of their speeches and their un- 
measured invectives. But whether 
or not they will thank Mr. Cham- 
berlain for stating that result in 
such singularly plain and uncom- 
promising language is quite another 
matter. It is one thing to go to 
the country with a general and 
obscure charge of incompetence 
against an Administration which 
has already passed the average term 
of the duration of British Ministries, 
and quite another thing to submit 
to the country a definite proposal 
to reverse a policy which has been, 
with singular persistency of support, 
deliberately and for years pursued, 
and to withdraw from positions 
which are essential to that policy. 
Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly right, 
that this latter proposal is implied 
in all the Opposition speeches of 
the recess, although the authors of 
those speeches doubtless read with 
dismay the maladroit explicitness 
with which he has formulated the 
inevitable inferences. Hardly was 
the proposal reduced to definite 
terms than Mr. Childers came for- 
ward to disavow it at Pontefract. 
But he may rest assured that his 
task, having regard to the way in 
which he endeavoured to accom- 
plish it, is quite in vain. The 
rank and file of his party will draw 
the inevitable inference, that when 
he talks of the recent enormous and 
unnecessary increase to our respon- 
sibilities, the prudent and _ states- 
manlike course is that those who 
regard them as unnecessary sheuld 
do their best to get rid of them 
whenever the power and the op- 
portunity arise. The prudent sav- 
ing clause under which Mr. Childers 
finds shelter will escape the notice 
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of ardent politicians like the men 
of Birmingham with Mr. Chamber- 
lain at their head, who do not un- 
derstand unsparing denunciations 
followed by a timid acquiescence. 
“Not that we of the Liberal 
party,” says Mr. Childers, “could 
either ignore or repudiate those re- 
sponsibilities,” however enormous 
or unnecessary they may be. Why 
not? The reason is hard to under- 
stand. “Mr. Fox had resisted to 


the utmost the policy of the French . 


war, but there was no more patriotic 
Foreign Minister than Mr. Fox in 
the Government of All the Talents.” 
In other words, so long as a Liberal 
statesman is patriotic in office, it 
matters not how unscrupulous he 
is in Opposition. And moreover, 
adds Mr. Childers, with a charming 
naiveté, which shows how lame and 
impotent in reality is his repudia- 
tion of the desperate policy in which 
his colleagues have landed them- 
selves, “we shall know how to 
apply our principles to what we 
may inherit, hard and difficult as 
the task may be.” In other words, 
if the Liberals regain office, it will 
be an open question whether they 
should resolutely abandon or feebly 
maintain our recent acquisitions 
and engagements. It is by no 
means clear that that question will 
not seriously divide them even in 
We have yet to hear 
what Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Gladstone have got to say upon 
the subject. And Mr. Childers at 
Knottingley was forced to admit 
that he had been taken to task by 
“more than one real friend,” who 
had apparently called upon him to 
explain his partial repudiation of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s language. He 
accordingly did so :— 


“I said that no Liberal statesman 
could ignore or repudiate responsibili- 
ties incurred by their predecessors 
with the approval of Parliament. 
Would I, I am asked, do my best, as 








far as it could bed one honourably, to 
extricate England from dangerous per- 
plexities in which she had not been 
irretrievably involved? Of course I 
would concur in such a policy.” 


If all this does not betray divided 
counsels upon a subject which in- 
volves the honour of the Crown 
and the safety of the Empire, there 
is no meaning in words. It is the 
inevitable result of an obviously 
insincere agitation against our re- 
cent foreign policy. Before the 
Liberals can assume office, they 
must not merely have a majority 
large enough to set the Home 
Rulers at defiance, but they must 
make up their minds whether they 
will adhere to their Anti-national 
policy or consent to drop it as 
shortsighted and mischievous. 

We feel tolerably confident that 
the country will spare them the 
necessity of making up their minds. 
A more despicable position for 
Britain to assume in the eyes of 
Europe and the world, than would 
be involved in the recall of those 
men to power, can scarcely be ima- 
gined. The course which this coun- 
try has recently taken has been too 
decided, and fraught with conse- 
quences far too serious to ourselves 
and to other Powers, to admit of 
being either suddenly retraced or 
upheld in a wavering and uncertain 
spirit. The peace of Europe de- 
pends upon the maintenance of 
the Treaty of Berlin: Russia has 
honouraby fulfilled it; and every 
Power which is anxious for peace 
avows its determination to abide 
by it. The spirit in which the 
Powers approach the settlement of 
Berlin is that expressed the other 
day by Baron Haymerle, the new 
Austrian Minister, to the represen- 
tatives of his country abroad. “The 
Congress of Berlin has consecrated 
the good understanding amongst 
the Powers. To maintain this 
understanding—to consvlidate the- 
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political condition it has created 
in the East—to advance the pacifi- 
cation to the re-establishment of 
peace—to give security to industry 
and commerce,—appears to me one 
of the noblest tasks, and I deem it 
my first duty to labour to that end 
with all my power.” That is the 
spirit in which England’s allies 
co-operate in their combined un- 
dertaking. For Englard, the 
main author of that Treaty, the 
reconstructor of the peace and in- 
ternational rights of Europe, to 
recall to office men who have spent 
their whole energies in denouncing 
that Treaty—in vilifying its pro- 
visions and its authors, and in de- 
monstrating that it is hostile to 
liberty, and favourable to the worst 
excesses of misgovernment—would 
be to sow the seeds of discord abroad, 
and to inspire the utmost distrust of 
English steadiness and good faith. 
To replace in office men who de- 
nounce the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion—who proclaim their wish and 
intention to withdraw from Cyprus 
—who are perpetually reiterating 
their .belief that the recent forward 
movement in Affghanistan is un- 
necessary, and sure to be attended 
with military as well as_ political 
disasters,—would be tantamount to 
proclaiming to Russia, to Turkey, 
to every native power in Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia, Central Asia, and 
India, that henceforth masterly in- 
activity will prevail, and that the 
energy which guards and commands 
the future is the exclusive charac- 
teristic of the Russian empire. 

It is well that the country should 
be summoned to estimate fully the 
consequences of any such change in 
its policy, as it will be directly or 
indirectly invited by the Liberal 
party to enforce at the next elec- 
tion. The past may be left to take 
care of itself. Whether the Treaty 
of Berlin is only the Treaty of San 
Stefano in disguise, is an issue too 
ridiculous to discuss. If it be so, 
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why did the enthusiastic admirers 
of the San Stefano arrangement in 
this country denounce the stipula- 
tions at Berlin, and repeatedly pre- 
dict their inevitable failure? Why 
do the Russian press and public, 
which exulted over the one, inveigh 
against the other as a_ national 
humiliation, and the reversal of 
their great military successes ? Why 
do they vainly seek to revenge them- 
selves upon Germany by an alliance 
with France? Why does Germany, 
in consequence, draw closer its alli- 
ance with Austria, in vindication of 
the arrangement made at Berlin? 
The history of the last eighteen 
months is the history of all Europe 
awakening to the perils of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, with its big 
Bulgaria, its Russian predominance 
over Constantinople, Adrianople, 
and Salonica, the A¢gean Sea, and the 
Black Sea; and, under the guidance 
of Great Britain, resolving to cancel 
them once and forever. England 
took the leading part in thrusting 
Russia back from the gates of Con- 
stantinople behind the Balkans ; 
Austria stepped in and constituted 
herself the guardian of the Danube 
and the Balkans; and Germany is 
not behindhand in according to 
Austria her alliance and support. 
The critical moment in the great 
diplomatic struggle was the moment 
when Russia was called upon to 
decide whether she would face the 
consequences of a war with Great 
Britain or evacuate the dominions 
of the Sultan. At that crisis it is 
to the lasting honour of the British 
plenipotentiaries that they firmly 
adhered to a demand which the 
Treaty of Paris entitled them to 
make, and the vital interests of 
this country required them to en- 
force. Further than that, they 
had previously demonstrated, by 
their naval and military prepara- 
tions, their determination that that 
demand should be complied with. 
Forethought and firmness saved 
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this country and Europe from the 
sanguinary consequences of a de- 
vastating war, which the slightest 
symptom of weakness or vacillation 
on the part of our plenipotentiaries 
would have rendered inevitable. 
The imperial accomplices in the 
Triple Alliance, however, them- 
selves debarred from sharing in 
this resolute resistance, gladly wel- 
comed its results, and cordially 
accept the Treaty of Berlin as can- 
celling all former agreements and 
understandings and combinations 
which the anarchical condition of 
Europe, during the eclipse of 
English influence, had rendered 
essential to their safety. There 
has rarely been a more striking in- 
stance of the disappearance of diffi- 
culties and dangers when manfully 
resisted. From the hour when 
Russia yielded, Europe rallied to 
the vindication of her treaties; and 
so long as this country firmly in- 
sists on the resettlement at Berlin 
being maintained inviolate, she 
will find herself supported by the 
Powers, and the tranquillity of the 
Continent preserved. 

The burden of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
speeches was, that the Treaty of 
Berlin had settled nothing, as he 
and others had all along predicted ; 
that the whole thing was a sham 
and a delusion; and that the Eng- 
lish Ministry is responsible for dis- 
turbances abroad and unnecessary 
expenditure at home. If there is 
any substantial truth in that view, 
it is well that it should lose nothing 
in the skill and vigour with which 
it is presented. The materials at 
hand were few and scanty, but it 
must be admitted that they had the 
advantage of being wrought up with 
considerable rhetorical skill, and 
without bitterness. We observe 
that less competent speakers, whilst 
recently addressing some Scotch 
audiences, have betrayed an amount 
of irritation and petty spite, which 
suggest that they should abandon 
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the public discussion of politics to 
more masculine minds. No doubt 
the task which they have under- 
taken requires the patience of Sisy- 
phus himself. As soon as they 
have laboriously rolled the stone of 
their ponderous criticism uphill, a 
plain unadorned statement of con- 
spicuous historical facts, of events 
of such magnitude that they cannot 
be more than temporarily obscured 
by the utmost efforts of party, dis- 
misses it, to disappear in the abyss. 
The prolonged vituperation of the 
recess was answered by Lord Salis- 
bury himself at Manchester—that 
great stronghold of Lancashire Con- 
servatism, whose vast assemblage 
poured forth to express confidence 
in the Government, and to support 
the honour of the country. A mere 
statement of the plain facts of the 
case was all that was necessary. 
The Foreign Secretary simply took 
his own circular of Ist April 1878 
—the celebrated instrument of in- 
dictment against the provisions 
of San Stefano—and contrasted it, 
not with the Treaty of Berlin, 
which, it is said, is a sham, and 
whose failure was persistently pre- 
dicted, but with what has been 
actually done under that Treaty and 
is now accomplished fact. Nothing 
can be plainer. There are the Rus- 
sian terms after a successful war 
the English objections to them, the 
complete abrogation of those terms, 
the unanimous determination of 
Europe to abide by the established 
settlement. Can any policy be 
more successful, or any  states- 
manship more triumphant? The 
Circular denounced certain provi- 
sions of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
and declared their combined effect 
to be intolerable,—that they placed 
Russia in a dominant position over 
Constantinople and the digean Sea, 
that they placed the Black Sea at 
her disposal, that they gave her the 
influence over the populations of 
Mesopotamia and Syria which be- 
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longed to the conqueror of the 
Armenian strongholds. Then what 
has been done under the treaties 
which have been so long vilified ? 
What are those accomplished facts 
which the Liberal party is anxious 
to undo, or to feebly maintain, or, 
in Mr. Childers’s language, “ apply 
their own principles to, hard and 
difficult as the task may be.” In 
the first place, all the provisions 
which secured to Russia a predomi- 
nance over Constantinople and the 
Aigean were swept away. The big 
Bulgaria, the vast Slav province 
which stretched from the Danube 
to the Aigean, from the Adriatic to 
the Black Sea, and which cut Con- 
stantinople off from the dominion 
of the Sultan, and isolated it in a 
cabbage-garden, has been abolished ; 
and in lieu of it Bulgaria consists 
of a province lying between the 
Danube and the Balkans. The 
line of the Balkans has_ been 
restored to Turkey, and Russia has 
been thrust back alike from the 
three seas, from the Straits, and 
from Constantinople. And that is 
not all. Not merely has Russia 
been thrust back and a strong mili- 
tary frontier restored to the Sultan, 
whenever he chooses to occupy it, 
but Austria has been placed as a 
sentinel at the very door of the 
Turkish empire, and her national 
existence, reputation, and power in 
Europe are all staked upon a suc- 
cessful resistance to any future 
Russian aggression. If animosity 
to the Turk and hatred of his mis- 
government had really lain at the 
bottom of all this vituperation of 
our recent foreign policy, and not 
merely animosity to the Ministry 
and a party hatred of all their 
successes, the Opposition might 


have seen in this achievement not 
merely a security that the provisions 
for reformed government of the 
provinces would not be allowed 
to become waste-paper, but that the 
Turk himself, since his defeat in 
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the recent war, and the consequent 
developement of Austrian dominion, 
is no longer so essential as he once 
was to the peace and security of 
Europe. His heirs or residuary 
legatees are increasing in power and 
importance, and the long trial of 
statesmanship will ultimately result 
in aresettlement of his European 
dominions, without that overpower- 
ing predominance of Russia which 
all statesmen and nations have 
agreed to deprecate and withstand. 
Events, moreover, are obviously 
tending to a defensive alliance be- 
tween Germany and Austria, than 
which nothing would be more in 
accordance with the ‘Treaty of 
Berlin, the interests of England, 
and the peace of Europe. So far 
from that Treaty having been a 
sham and a failure, it would 
seem that a tide of good for- 
tune had set in,—that fortune 
which always attends those who 
dare successfully—and that with 
Russian retreat before British firm- 
ness at Berlin had vanished not 
merely the provisions of San Ste- 
fano, but all serious international 
difficulties, for all time, as regards 
the European dominions of the 
Sultan. 


“Tf you ask us,” says Lord Salis- 
bury, ‘‘how we have discharged our 
stewardship, I will ask you in return to- 
compare the state of affairs with what 
it was on the morning that the Treaty 
of San Stefano was signed. Look at 
the military position of Russia then 
and now ; look at the territorial posi- 
tion of Turkey then and now ; look at 
the sympathies expressed by Austria, 
and still more by Germany,—and I 
think you will acknowledge that, as 
far as her Majesty’s Government have 
had any share in the shaping of these 
events, an adequate guard has been 
provided for the interests and the 
position which it was. their duty to 
protect.” 


In the second place, the pro- 
visions which placed the Black Sea 
at the disposal of Russia have beem 
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swept away. The European coast, 
including the harbour of Bourgas, 
has been handed back to Turkey; 
on the Asiatic coast the harbour of 
Batoum has been declared to be a 
commercial harbour. In the third 
place, steps have been taken to 
counteract the influence which 
Russia had established in Asiatic 
Turkey through her conquest, by 
the convention which renewed to 
Turkey the guarantee of her Asiatic 
frontier, which had formerly been 
included in the Tripartite Treaty 
with France and Austria, and by 
the military occupation of Cyprus. 
Ifthe result of the Turkish defeats 
has been, through the recent suc- 
cessful diplomacy, to strengthen the 
barriers against Russian aggression 
in Europe, it has, at all events, 
increased the necessity for precau- 
tionary measures in Asia; and those 
measures, whether in Asia Minor 
or in Affghanistan, have been de- 
liberately adopted with the loudly- 
expressed approval both of Parlia- 
ment and the country, and can 
never be withdrawn or abandoned. 
The outcry which has been raised 
in regard to Affghanistan by the 
partisans of “masterly inactivity” 
did not influence the public mind 
in the slightest degree the moment 
that the real facts of the case were 
divulged. “If we predicted,” says 
Sir William Harcourt, “that to 
send an envoy to Cabul would 
produce disaster, and that disaster 
has occurred,” what a wonderful 
proof of our political forethought 
and wisdom! There is not a single 
disaster, from a rout before Ali 
Musjid up to a general insurrection 
of all Indian races, which has not 
been predicted; and from the un- 
broken successes which led to the 
Treaty of Gandamuk, down to the 
triumphant capture of Cabul, there 
is not a solitary instance of predic- 
tions fulfilled, except the unhappy 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and 
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his suite. That unfortunate mas- 
sacre has been too speedily avenged 
to serve the purpose of Opposition ; 
and the Bulgarian massacres may 
serve as a warning that hysterics 
have no permanent influence on 
English policy. The broad and sole 
justification for recent interference 
in Affghanistan was its inevitable 
necessity. If it could have been 
safely avoided, it ought to and 
would have been avoided. Our 
frontier was declared by the highest 
military authorities to be insecure ; 
the mountain-passes were in the 
hands of the Affghans. So long as 
we had only to deal with endless 
fighting tribes unconnected with 
any great Power, that frontier was 
sufficient, however much it might 
entail endless and expensive expe- 
ditions against our border enemies. 
But when Russia advanced to 
Khiva and the Caspian ; when Shere 
Ali, besides exhibiting a sulky 
hostility, not merely refused our 
embassy, but received the emis- 
saries of Russia, whose intrigues 
were going on not merely to estab- 
lish Russian predominance at Cabul, 
but to. give to Russia the control 
over these passes, and a position of 
advantage for purposes of invasion 
and intrigue,—stern and unavoida- 
ble necessity compelled and justified 
a forward movement. It is difficult 
to believe that that forward move- 
ment would have been forcibly re- 
sisted but for a misplaced reliance 
upon Russian assistance. Shere 
Ali drifted into war under the 
belief that the strong diplomatic 
hostility then existing between 
England and Russia in Europe 
would inevitably lead to a rupture. 

Prudence suggested that this 
movement should have been made 
in 1875; but Lord Northbrook and 
the policy of “masterly inactivity” 
prevailed. In 1878 there was no 
alternative but to effect it at all 
risks, when, as the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
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view’ itself reminds us, “ prepara- 
tions were made by the Russians for 
the advance of 15,000 men in three 
columns across the Oxus, besides 
a column of 4000 men destined to 
occupy Merv and the Akhal coun- 
try. These military movements 
were going on at the time when 
the Treaty of Berlin was signed.” 
The presence of a Russian mission 
at Cabul, in addition to these pre- 
parations, was a marked expression 
of conjoint Affghan and Russian 
hostility ; and the Government 
would have deserved impeachment 
if they had folded their hands and 
done nothing. It is in vain to say 
that a vista of difficulties opens be- 
fore us. The great Eastern Ques- 
tion can never be stirred to its 
depths in both continents without 
raising difliculties,-and all that the 
country can require of its Ministers 
is, that they should be met with 
prudence and courage. Hitherto 
those difficulties have been sur- 
mounted with unexampled success. 
Peace has been restored to Europe, 
with ample guarantees for its con- 
tinuance. No adverse critic can 
stand for amoment who will under- 
take, without evasion or artifice, to 
compare the combined effects of the 
provisions of San Stefano with the 
combined effects of those of Berlin. 
In Affghanistan the Treaty of Gan- 
damuk secures to us all that is re- 
quired for the preservation of our 
power, and enables us to dominate 
Over a nation which must in time 
learn that England will not tolerate 
on its very borders either covert 
hostility or open defiance. 

It is impossible but that the next 
elections should turn largely upon 
the question of foreign policy. Mr. 
Childers, and all prudent Liberals, 
no doubt, are anxious that they 
should merely turn upon what shall 
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be the policy of the next six or 
seven years rather than upon criti- 
cisms of the past. But in the first 
place, the Opposition have no ques- 
tion on which they can unite to lay 
before the country; and they have 
aroused an extraordinary amount 
of party feeling upon the very sub- 
ject whose discussion they are now 
anxious to shirk. They cannot 
escape from the deplorable position 
in which they have placed them- 
selves. They must ask the con- 
stituencies to denounce a Govern- 
ment for successfully vindicating 
the very treaties which they them- 
selves made when they were in 
office; for having peacefully offered 
a more effective resistance to Russia 
than they themselves were able to 
accomplish by a sanguinary and 
unnecessary war; and for securing, 
in lieu of the ill-concealed jealousies 
which undermined the Treaty of 
Paris, a unanimity of European 
support which bids fair to render 
the Treaty of Berlin a durable 
monument of statesmanship. They 
must continue to denounce a great 
European settlement which every 
one feels must in honour be scrupu- 
lously observed, which stands as a 
guarantee against a general war, and 
which this country especially, after 
all that has passed during the last 
four years, could never permit to 
be subverted without open humilia- 
tion. The honour of the Crown, the 
safety of the Empire, English charac- 
ter abroad, are all staked on the suc- 
cessful maintenance of the Treaty of 
Berlin and its contemporaneous set- 
tlements; and it is the policy of 
which they represent the triumph 
that the constituencies are to be 
asked to condemn, whilst the Liberals 
quarrel amongst themselves as to 
whether that policy should be feebly 
maintained or resolutely reversed. 








